Portfolio of colour plates illustrating 


Tike Oud Wiwoes Tale 
painted by Joehua Marton sale 


Hodder Stoughton G.. 
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ALL WHO ARE INTERESTED IN FINE EXAMPLES OF 
the work of the modern press, whether as collectors 
or producers, are invited to send their enquiries 


to W. H. Smith & Son. 


W.H. Smith & Son not only print good books but 
through their retail organisation sell the products of 
all the famous publishing houses. 


W.H. Smith & Son specialize in the binding of fine 
books and the repair of old ones. 


They are noted for their highsclass stationery and 
the artistic treatment of all forms of advertise- 
ment, whether in the press, for the 


hoardings or for the post. 


W. H. SMITH &© SON 
1250 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT 
ENGLAND & WALES 


HEAD OFFICE: W. H SMITH & SON, trp 
STRAND HOUSE, PORTUGAL’ STREET, LONDON, W.C2 
PARIS Tel. HOLBORN 4343 BRUSSELS 
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So dainty, of course. 
Let’s give her a “‘ Swan ”’ Pearl 
No. 242B. It will prove such a 
help in her letter-writing and 


she’ll always admire its delicate 
beauty. Price 27/6. 


A JJust the kind of pen he 
choose for himself—a “‘Swan’’ 
x No. 200 in Black or Mottled. 
df Beautifully made and guaran- 
teed, like all ‘‘ Swans,’’ for a 
lifetime. Price su or with 
clip 20/- 


For 
A “Swan” Pen in her 
favourite colour—the No. 
230B model at 21/-, in 
jade, blue or scarlet. Now 
she can have no excuse for 
being in arrears with her 
correspondence. 


Fyne-Poynt”’ Pencils to match ‘“‘ Swan’’ Pens— 
10/6 12/6 and 21/- upwards. Also at 5/-. 
Illustrated list post free from Mabie, Todd & Co., Ltd., 
Swan House, 133 & 135 Oxford Street, London, W.1. 
Branches at :—79 High Holborn, W.C.1; 114 Cheapside, 
E.C.2 ; 95 Regent Street, W.1: and at 3 Exchange Street, 
Manchester. “Swan” Pen Works: Harlesden, London. 


i 

| 
| for Father al 
those who carry res- 
|  ponsibility. Ample in — 
| size; impressive in é 
last him a lifetime. M h 
| 
“de clip 17/6 
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NEW OXFORD BOOKS 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


THREE NOTABLE BOOKS 


ANIMAL, VEGETABLE OR MINERAL. A Book of Humorous Verses 
and Drawings. By CLAUDE FLIGHT ; . 5/- net 


THE HOOJIBAHS AND Mr. ROBINSON. A _ Fantastic aan for 


Children. By ESTHER BOUMPHREY ; . 5/- net 
SUMSENSE—BUT NOT MUCH. A Book of Original Limericks and 

Humorous Drawings in Colour. By E. M. JAMESON : , . 5/- net 
DICKON OF THE CHASE: A Tale of Tudor ary By HERBERT STRANG . 5/- net 
COPPERNOB: SHIPOWNER. The Story of a Lost Steamer. By LAWRENCE R. BouRNE ‘ R 5/— net 
BRENT OF GATEHOUSE. A School Story. By Gunpy HADATH net 
TERRY TAKES CHARGE. A School Story. By RicHarp Birp .  5/- net 
A MYSTERY OF THE AIR. By J. F. C. WesTERMAN 
THE RED SWASTIKA. A Scout Story. By MAarK HARBOROUGH 3/6 net 


NEW STORIES FOR GIRLS 


THE REDHEADS. A School Story. By JOSEPHINE ELDER .  5/- net 
THE SCHOOL ON THE MOOR. By Donrita FAIRLIE BRUCE ; 


5/- net 
MARGARET PLAYS THE GAME. By WINIFRED DaRcH 3/6 net 


THE CLARION SERIES 


New Reward Books for Boys and Girls, all specially written and well ae! on oe: yer. 96 pages. Coloured 
frontispiece and coloured cover. Picture boards 1/— net each 


FOR BOYS 
THE JADE RING. A Story of Burma . By N. M. MatuEews 
LARWOOD’S LIVELY TERM. A School Story . ‘ ; ; ; ' By JoHN SWEET 
THE PENNYFOUND PUZZLE. A Scout Story . By K. WALLIs CoALEs 
FOR GIRLS 


GUIDE MARGERY, or THE REAL THING By Mapce S. SMITH 
THE STORY-BOOK SCHOOL 


THE BEST BAT IN THE SCHOOL - By Dorita F. Bruce 


THE OXFORD ANNUALS FOR.1931 . 


‘ and 3/6 net 
THE SPLENDID BOOKS (two handsome new miscellanies for ‘Boys ‘and Girls) ° . . 4/6 net 
THE OXFORD BIG BOOKS (9 new titles) . 2/6 net 
THE OXFORD GREAT BOOKS (6 new titles) ; 1/6 net 
THE LITTLE GIANT BOOKS (4 new titles) ; ‘ 1/— net 
THE LITTLE BIG BOOKS (6 new titles) . 6d. net 
THE TEENY-WEENY BOOKS (6 new titles) ‘ 3d. net 
THE TIPPENNY-TUPPENNY BOOKS (8 new titles). ‘ 2d. net 
THE HENNY-PENNY BOOKS (a new series of Books¥for Tiny Tots—8 Titles) Id. net 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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THE LEGACY OF 
ISLAM 


Edited by A. Guillaume and the 
late Sir Thomas Arnold 
Illustrated. 10s. net 


A fascinating subject dealt with ina 
masterly way. The latest addition to 
a series that contains such successful 
“legacies’’ as the volumes on Greece, 
Rome, Israel and the Middle Ages. 


OXFORD 


THE LETTERS OF 
JOHN KEATS 


Newly edited by Maurice Buxton 
Forman. 2 volumes, with 
portraits. 36s. ivet 
“This monument of devotion and 
scholarship . . . is not likely to be 

superseded. .. . ” 
Richard Church in the SPECTATOR 


PARODY 


THE 


LOYALTIES: Mesopotamia, 1914-17 


By LIEUT.-COL. SIR ARNOLD WILSON 
Illustrated 


MESOPOTAMIA, 1917-20: 
A Clash of Loyalties 


By LIEUT.-COL. SIR ARNOLD WILSON 
Illustrated. 


“. . The basis on which alone history of 
this period can be made in the years 
when perspective brings its balm... .” 

Sir George MacMunn in the 


OBSERVER 


SHORTER 
POEMS OF 
ROBERT 
BRIDGES 


7s. Od. net 


“|. . They have, in a 
special degree, the 
primary virtue of poetry, 
which is to give delight.” 


AND 
DUST SHOT 


By G. F. Bradby 


3s. 6d. net 


25s. net each 
. We hold him to 
rank high among paro- 
dists. . . 

Literary Supplement 


.’—Times 
New Statesman and Nation 


A SHORT HISTORY OF FRENCH PAINTING: 
A.D. 1230-1930. By Eric Underwood. With 48 illustrations. 8s. 6d. net 


A CATALOGUE 
de Luxe of the 


Italian Exhibition 


_ Held at Burlington 
House in 1930 


2 volumes. I. Text 
II. Plates. £6 6s. net 


A CATALOGUE 


of the Drawings 
contained in the 


Italian Exhibition 
of 1930 
containing a reproduction 
of every drawing shown 
£2 2s. net 


THE DIARY 
OF A 
COUNTRY 
PARSON 


Edited by John Beresford 


BONAPARTE'S 
ADVENTURE 
IN EGYPT 


By P. G. ELGOOD 
Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net 


THREE 


HOUSES 
By 
ANGELA THIRKELL 
Illustrated. 6s. 6d. net 


Reminiscences of the 
Burne-Jones circle in 
London and Rottingdean 


12s. 6d. net each 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY 


PRESS 
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At HOME and abroad The 
Manchester Guardian is read and 
respected. It has the reputation 


of holding high the standard of 


journalism. Tributes to its 
position as a daily newspaper 
exercising great influence on the 
thought of the time come from 
men of letters, statesmen and 
leaders of commerce and in- 
dustry. The local and foreign 
news given fully in its columns 
presents to its readers an 
impartial picture of what is 
happening in the World. 


Lancashire, particularly, is proud 


of The Manchester Guardian and 
in other parts of Great Britain 
it is welcomed as a distinctive 
newspaper, dealing comprehen- 
sively with many subjects, in- 
cluding literature and the arts. 
Consequently its friendly counsel 
is much appreciated. 


This influence is not confined 
to editorial matter. It adds 
to the effectiveness of every 
advertiser’s announcements 
and creates a general goodwill 
which is shared by all who 
advertise in The Manchester 
Guardian. 


The Manchester Guardian 


THE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN WEEKLY 


Guardian Building, Manchester ; and 40-43 Fleet St., London, E.C.4 
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MESSAGE TO BOOK- 
LOVERS The “ World of Books”’ 


—such is the title of the literary feature appear- 


ing week by week in the Sunday Times, and a 
more accurate, more descriptive title would be hard indeed 
to find. @ For the Sasday Times does not confine itself 
solely to the recording of happenings. Its special care 


is to interest itself in the interests of its readers and 
among these comes literature. To study the Wor/d of Books 
week by week is to obtain more than a mere knowledge of 
what to read and what to avoid; it is to obtain more than 
a passing and superficial acquaintance with writers and 
their works. It is rather to obtain an insight and working 
knowledge of literature its very self. @ Here are the most 
brilliant critical writings of our time—Desmond McCarthy, 
T. Earle Welby, Herbert Sidebotham, Philip Guedalla, 
Dr. J. M. Bulloch—to mention only a few of the list who 
contribute and whose distinction has long been endorsed by 
all who are interested in the literature of our time. @ While 
the Suuday Times is absent from your home you are missing 
_a feature of contemporary journalism alike instructive, stimu- 


lating and pleasant to 


anticipate. Read the S unday Times 


A NEWSPAPER——A MAGAZINE——A REVIEW 


| 
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THE GUIDE TO GOOD | 
READING 


HE MORNING POST 
publishes many columns of 
informative and human criticisms 
and reviews of the latest books 
each Tuesday and Friday. It 


' stands out as the leading daily 


organ of the literary world, | 
and forms the best guide for , 


the vast novel-reading public. 


ORDER 


Che Morning Post 


NOW 1” DAILY 


The Complete Quality Newspaper ‘ 


| 
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Rebecca West 


most discerning and fearless of critics, 

whose exclusive review of Books in the 

DAILY TELEGRAPH every FRIDAY 

is the most discussed feature of present- 
day literary journalism. 


On TUESDAYS also the literary pages 

reflect the journal’s reputation for sound 

and authoritative judgment, and form a 
full and sufficient guide to 


“BOOKS of the DAY” 


regular reviewers include 


EDMUND BLUNDEN, E. C. BENTLEY, 

FRANCIS BIRRELL, ARTHUR WAUGH, 

HOWARD MARSHALL, Capt. LIDDELL 
HART and MONTAGU SLATER 
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WILLIAM HUNTER SONS 
PUBLISHERS’ BOOKBINDERS 
Have been entrusted with the binding of the best 3 
productions of most of the leading Presses in 
Scotland for three quarters of a century. 
Their reputation rests upon the constant, intelli- 
gent, and skilful use of the best materials only. 
Their prices are as keen as can be given by sound 


workmanship in a modern factory. 


Telegrams : BINDER, EDINBURGH 


QUEEN STREET, EDINBURGH 


THE DAILY NEWSPAPER 
WHICH MATTERS MOST 
IN SCOTLAND IS 


Che Glasgow 


BECAUSE IT IS IN EVERY WAY COMPLETE AND 

ALWAYS RELIABLE, AND BECAUSE IN NEWS 

AND ADVERTISEMENTS IT IS THE LARGEST 
* 


HEAD OFFICES: 65, BUCHANAN STREET, GLASGOW 
LONDON OFFICES: 56-57, FLEET STREET, EC4 
AND AT EDINBURGH, MANCHESTER, PAISLEY, GREENOCK, BELFAST AND PARIS 
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LONDON and 
MANCHESTER 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 
ESTABLISHED 1869 


LIFE, FIRE 
ACCIDENT 
BURGLARY 
MOTOR, Etc. 


Claims Paid Exceed 


£13,000,000 


CHIEF OFFICE: 
Finsbury Square, London, E.C.2 


The English 
Catalogue of Books 


Gives in one Alphabet, under 
Author, Title and Subject, the 
Size, Price, Date of Publication, 
and Publisher of Books issued in 
Great Britain and Ireland. 


ill 


THE ENGLISH CATALOGUE OF Books is 
published in annual and _five-yearly 
volumes. The last five-yearly volume 
covers the period 1926-1930, while the 
latest annual volume is for 1930. The 
new annual volume for 1931 will be 
published in January next, price 15s. od. 
Full particulars of all available 
volumes, with prices, on application 
to the publishers 


THE PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR 
LTD. 


56-58, Whitcomb Street, Leicester Square, W.C.2 


N EW 


EDITION 


REVISED AND BROUGHT 
UP-TO-DATE 


THE BOOKMAN 
TREASURY OF 
LIVING POETS 


A comprehensive introduction 
‘to what is best, in every variety, 
of the poetry that is nowadays 
being written within the four 
corners of the British Empire 


Edited by 
ST. JOHN ADCOCK 


Revised and enlarged by 

HUGH ROSS WILLIAMSON 

Editor of ‘‘ The Bookman”’ , 
7/6 net 


SANGORSKI & SUTCLIFFE 
BINDINGS 
FOR 
PRESENTATION 


AND 


EDITIONS DE LUXE 


HANDWORK 
ORIGINAL DESIGN 
GOOD COLOUR 
SOUND MATERIAL 


BINDERY AND SHOWROOM 


1-5, POLAND STREET 
OXFORD STREET 


comme 
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SCHOLDERER GREEK 


(NEW HELLENIC GREEK) | THE UNIQUE 


TroTro1, @s TOVS’ EAUCav. TYPE SPECIMEN 
fata pev oKoTroi izov Gxpias 

ality étracovtepor Gua 8 

oU Trot’ Tyteipou VUKT’ Goapev, GAA’ évi 
vni 807) "HS Siav, BOOK OF 
TnAguaxov Aoydwvtes, iva pbiowpev EAOvTES 
Tov 8 Gpa Tijos oikade Saipov, 
8 EvOd5e Of AUypodv RICHARD CLAY 
und’ Utrexpuyoi ov yap diw 
ToUTOU ye ZwWovTos Epya. 
autos pév yap Emotihywv Te vow Te, 

Aaoi 8’ ovxéti Apa pépouotv. — 
&yete, Tpiv Keivov 
els &yoptv—ou yap Ti piv diw, 

GAA’ ctropnvicet, épéer Ev avaoTas THE CHAUCER 
oUvexa& of povov ait 008’ 
oi 8’ d&Kovovtes KaK& Epyar 

Ti KaKov Kai eas PRESS 
yains tuetépns, GAAov 8 agixapeba 
GAA EAdvTes Ett” voogi TIOANOS 


tv 686° Biotov 8 Kai Exoouev, BUNGAY 
yo 
1234567890 SUFFOLK 
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HODDER & STOUGHTON TALK ABOUT 
THEIR BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 


You know the difficulty of ‘getting started’”” when you are 
turned loose in the library of some busy friend, with nothing 
to do but take down all the books you want and read undis- 
turbed as long as you like. These are not your own familiar 
books, and you don’t know where to begin; you pick one 
out, see another, and put the first back; and so waste an hour 
before settling down to anything: all because the man who 
knows those books isn’t there to tell you about what is in 

em. 

Well, isn’t a Christmas visit to your busy bookseller a 
little like that? And isn’t that a good enough excuse for us 
to introduce you to our books? We have watched them 
grow. And they are our special pride—or we shouldn't be 
publishers. 

THREE SOLDIERS. 

One new book with which we feel more than ordinarily 
intimate is Philip Guedalla’s Life of the Duke of Welling- 
ton. We have watched it growing for three years. We have 
filed laconic bulletins of progress—‘‘I’ve got him back from 
India”—‘‘He ought to be out of Spain by Christmas’’—and 
so on, till the summer’s day when we were called from the 
tennis court to hear a reading of that superb last chapter. 
Last July Mr. Guedalla passed the proofs, and sailed away 
to be spokesman of the English Universities ‘‘mission” to 
the Argentine. He returned, in mid-October, to find his 
book famous. The Duke (for that is the simple title under 
which you order it) is “‘a triumphant likeness,” ‘‘a classic 
biography,” ‘“‘the missing portrait,’’ and half a hundred 
other ecstasies of the soberest critics of the land—‘‘possibly 
the best work of biography of the last ten years, even— 
maybe—of the century.” nae such language ‘‘depres- 
sion’’ was powerless. The Duke is a best seller. 

Within six weeks of = this extraordinarily suc- 
cessful soars of a dead soldier it was our remarkable 
fortune to publish just as successful an autobiography of a 

ive one. General Gough’s book, The Fifth Army, is an 
apologia, written, so far as we know, in circumstances un- 
parallelled in the history of soldiering. In 1918, Gough was 
a General recalled: by 1930, Gough was a General vindi- 
cated. Public opinion had vindicated him out of sheer good 
sense without waiting to hear his story. In 1931, himself 
completely rehabilitated in the eyes of his countrymen, Gen- 
eral Gough comes into the arena to demand the same treat- 
ment for his Fifth Army, of which such hard things were 
said in the heat and worry of the great retreat. His book 
was assured of a succés d’estime. The very first reviews 
assured it of a wide popular sale—which is a different thing! 
“Literature cleared for action’’"—a crackling phrase from 
The Morning Post ; ‘No dull military history this,’’ said The 
Times, ‘‘but a narrative full of life and vigour.’’ Life and 
vigour—the mot juste. Not for nothing was Gough the 
youngest General in the British Army in 1914. 

In France, no doubt, General Gough often met Brigadier- 
General Seely. But they can hardly have had time then to 
contract to issue autobiographies through the same pub- 
lisher, in the same week, fifteen years later! We like every- 
thing about General Seely’s book. We like that Shake~ 
spearean title, Fear, and be Slain—the third (or was it 

e fourth?) attempt to express the spirit of the book in its 
name. We like line 1: “Safety first is a vile motto.’’ We 
like the Evening Standard’s witty thumbnail: ‘General 
Seely’s life has been one long adventure serial.’’ And we 
like one particular story in the book (Seely himself laughed 
at it so hard that he had to apologise to his King for the 
fifth time in one day) better than any story we have heard 
for years. 

DOWN TO THE SEA IN SHIPS. 

Talk about “Buying British”! If you want anybody more 
British than Wellington, Gough and Seely, you will have to 
go to sea to find him. /We can = you four sea choices— 
and they are real choices, for they are as different as can 
be, except for the salt water that seems to have got into the 
very paper of which all four are made. (Hyperbole: exag- 
gerated statement not meant to be taken literally!) For one 
of your friends, the sea means “The King’s Navy.’’ Ear- 
mark for him a book with a noble name—Endless Story. 
That was Taffrail’s original title, and at our advice he stuck 
to it in the teeth of criticism. The work of destroyers and 
patrol boats in the Great War never ended. Theirs is the 
epic tale that Taffrail tells—and Taffrail was there! We 
have just seen a letter written to Captain Tapprell Dorling, 
DSO. (as Taffrail is called in the Nav mg: § “If I may 
say so,” says his Flag-Officer correspondent, “I think yours 
is the best description I have ever read of Jutland.’’ Will 
that do as a recommendation? 

Your second sea-book choice—Blue Water Ventures 
by Captain S. W. a its net wider still. It will 
do, and do jolly well, for anyone who ever went to sea, or 
wants, or even wanted, to go to sea: tales of the Devon 
fruit-clippers, yarns of tramp-steamers journeying the Seven 
Seas, strange adventures in the eanigy i te War, the 
gentle art of dodging German U-Boats. Credentials? Ad- 


miral Gordon ry rs of Mystery Ships (and Burnley) 
fame, ‘“‘presents”’ do? 


aptain Ryder. Will that do 


GEN. SIR HUBERT Gough. THE FIFTH ARMY 


WITH TWENTY MAPS IN COLOURS, 25/- ner 


pir uedabla. THE DUKE 


WITH MAPS AND ILLUSTRATIONS, 25/- ner 


SIR OLIVER Lodge. PAST YEARS 


WITH PORTRAITS, 20/- wer 


MAJOR-GENERAL THE RIGHT HON. J. E. B. Seely: 
P.c.,C.B.,D.S.0. FEAR, AND BE SLAIN 


ILLUSTRATED, 12/6 net 


e 
Tabteat. ENDLESS STORY. DESTROYERS IN THE 


GREAT WAR 


ILLUSTRATED, 21/- ner 


SIDNEY Dack. ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 


12/6 ner 


e 
Lucy Sooth «le. A PASSPORT TO CHINA 


ILLUSTRATED, 21/- ner 


REGINALD Keunedy-Cox. AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


THE FOUNDER OF THE DOCKLAND SETTLEMENTS 


ILLUSTRATED, 10/6 ner 


CAPTAIN S. W. Rydee. BLUE WATER VENTURES 


ILLUSTRATED, 18/- ner 


SONIAE. Howe. LYAUTEY OF MOROCCO 


ILLUSTRATED, 20/- ner 


FRANK G. G. Cate. SAILING BARGES 


ILLUSTRATED, 18/- ner 


J. s. Habdaue. THE PHILOSOPHICAL BASIS 


OF BIOLOGY 


7/6 net 


THE LIFE OF ROBERT, MARQUIS OF Satisbucy. 


By LADY GWENDOLEN CECIL 


VOL. 1, 1830-1868 
VOL. Il, 1869 -1880 


VOL. Ill, 1880-1886 
VOL. IV, 1887-1892 


ILLUSTRATED, 21/- net EACH 
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viscount D’ AberuGu. portraits ano 


APPRECIATIONS 


ILLUSTRATED, 7/6 net 


LORD Haldane. RICHARD BURDON HALDANE 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


EIGHTH AND FIRST POPULAR EDITION, 7/6 net 


GENERAL JOHN J. P 
IN THE WORLD WAR 


MY EXPERIENCES 


31/6 NET 


VISCOUNT of Falledou. 


THE CHARM OF BIRDS 


FIFTH, AND FIRST POPULAR EDITION, 5/- net 


LORD FREDERIC Hamilton. FAMOUS VOLUMES 


OF ‘YESTERDAYS’ 

Vo.. I. THE VANISHED POMPS OF YESTERDAY 
Vor. Il. THE DAYS BEFORE YESTERDAY 

Vou. Il. HERE, THERE AND EVERYWHERE 


NET EACH 


e 
LORD EDWARD Cecil. THE LEISURE OF AN 
EGYPTIAN OFFICIAL 


5/- NET 


SUSAN Buchau. THE SWORD OF STATE 


POPULAR EDITION, 5/- net 


ST. JOHN Adcock. THE BOOKMAN TREASURY 
OF LIVING POETS 


NEW EDITION, REVISED AND BROUGHT UP TO DATE, 7/6 ner 


VIDKUN Guisting. RUSSIA AND OURSELVES 


7/6 net 


ZANE Grey. TALES OF TAHITIAN WATERS 


ILLUSTRATED, 30/- net 


J. M. Bacvie. A NEW EDITION OF PETER PAN AND 
WENDY 


ILLUSTRATED IN COLOUR BY GWYNEDD HUDSON, 15/- net 


J. CUMING Waltees. ROMANTIC CHESHIRE 


ILLUSTRATED BY FRANK GREENWOOD, 5/- ner 


Sailing Barges by Frank G. G. Carr is a book for 

chtsmen. Here, in a lovely book—we are so pleased with 
its binding-case—is the authoritative account of the most 
interesting purely sailing craft left in the world to-day— 

itish, of course! The Blue Peter (isn’t that the yachts- 
man’s 7imes?) says Mr. Carr writes ‘with fascinating in- 
timacy of the toil and the wonder and the feats of splendid 
skill which make up life aboard a sailing barge.” 

No, Sir, we did not forget that some people go to sea to 
catch fish! Zane Grey went to Tahiti and caught a Giant 
Striped Marlin. His Tales of Tahitian Waters make 
our own efforts off Folkestone less remarkable than we 
thought at the time, but we bear no grudge. All fishermen 
dream dreams. Give one of them this book. 


THE G.O.M. oF SCIENCE. 

With the lamented death of Edison, Sir Oliver Lodge 
reigns as the Grand Old Man of Science. His autobio- 
graphy, called Past Years, comes at the very end of the 
season, so you can stifle that canker of doubt: ‘Perhaps 
John has read it already.’ Read it, John certainly will: so 
why not give it to him? It is a fascinating story, and a new 
one. Oliver Lodge had his own particular difficulties at 
the bottom of the ladder of fame. They tried to make an 
invoicer of a man who was searching for wireless. With 
Sir Oliver Lodge we link a famous biologist, bearer of an 
honoured name. This year’s book from Professor J. S. 
Haldane is called The Philosophical Basis of Biology. 
We know this sounds difficult. But ‘“‘never,”’ says The Man- 
chester Guardian ‘‘has Professor Haldane expressed himself 
with greater force and clearness.” 


For Goon. 

A lifetime ago, Lucy Soothill went to China as a young 
bride. Her name, transliterated into Chinese, turned out to 
mean “Brightness upon the Way."’ ‘Perhaps,’’ says The 
Scotsman, “‘nothing could sum up better the outstanding 
qualities of her book, A Passport to China.” This “rare 
and beautiful book” is Mrs. Soothill’s memorial. It is a 


_ very lovely one. 
Re 


ginald Kennedy-Cox wandered out of a murder- 
trial at the Old Bailey and went down to East London. He 
stayed there—for good. We beg of you not to miss the won- 
derful story of this adventure that ended in the Dockland 
Settlements. “E who reads it,’’ says Compton 
Mackenzie in The Daily Mail, “will love human nature a 
little more at the end.”’ We have italicized that “every- 
body.” This is everybody’s book. 


CAPTAINS AND KINGS. 
“Lives of great men”—yes, but how often the first bio- 
emma blur the footprints! Queen Victoria’s great Lord 
alisbury was infinitely better served. Lady Gwendolen 
Cecil’s ‘‘masterly’’ biography of her father—the epithet is 
from The Times Literary Supplement—approaches its cli- 
max. This publishing season gives you two new volumes to 
add to the two that have long been waiting for them. Next 
a may well see the completion of a classic to set beside 
onypenny and Buckle’s Disraeli. ‘ 

Marechal Lyautey made Morocco—and, with it, history— 
for France. Mrs. Sonia Howe's “Life’’ (Lyautey of 
Morocco) does him honour and justice. Sidney Dark’s 
picture of Robert Louis Stevenson is in the modern 
manner, unconventional. Had you thought, before, of 
R.L.S. as “A Covenanter in a Black Shirt’’? 

Lord D’Abernon’s Portraits and Appreciations show 
the brush of a master—each lightning sketch is “the essen- 
tial man.’’ Here are pen pictures of the big moderns of 
statesmanship. The world that claimed Lord D'Abernon for 
finance and diplomacy almost robbed literature of a most 
remarkable essayist. Portraits and Appreciations was 
conceived, both by author and publisher, as a Christmas pre- 
sent. Please ask to see it. 


“I MUST GET HIM SOMETHING!” 

Hold! We know that Christmas Eve feeling! We knew 
all along that you were human; also we had heard about the 
rise in income tax. We know, too, that panicky last moment 
when you pay too much for presents in which you don’t in 
the least believe. So we have prepared half-a-dozen books 
quite deliberately aimed for the giver of inexpensive Christ- 
mas presents who is not quite sure of individual tastes and 
must “bank on certainties." Some of these are not new 
books. But they are famous books. They are absolutely 
new editions fresh this Christmas. And the most particular 
pains have been taken over their production. Quite frankly 
—and it is no crime for business men to talk business—they 
are wonderful value for the money—and look it. There is 
Lord Haldane’s “exquisitely complete”’ and 
the Fourth Edition of The Bookman Treasury of Liv- 
ing Poets (in which the work of Mr. Adcock is brought 
right up to date by his successor, Mr. Hugh Ross William- 
son); either of these is yours for three half-crowns. Knock 
off one of those half-crowns and you can still get a beauti- 
ful edition of Lord Grey’s masterpiece of modern literature, 
The Charm of Birds; or any one of Lord Frederic 
Hamilton’s three famous volumes of reminiscences of Yes- 
terdays; or Lord Edward Cecil’s Leisure of an Egyptian 
Official; or Romantic Cheshire, with its lovely illus- 
trations. You are “saved”; and someone else’s permanent 
library is increased by one. 
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HODDER AND STOUGHTON’S 
GUIDE TO CHRISTMAS NOVELS 


Books are just made for Christmas gifts; and in more 
senses than one. Books abound at every price, and on every 
subject under the sun. There is a book for every buyer and 
for every mood and interest of Mr. Buyer’s Christmas list 
of friends. But that is just your difficulty, isn’t it? Which 
book shall I give to 

Well, supposing you have decided that a novel is just the 

ift for your friend, would a historical novel meet your case? 

on’t shy at the very name. The modern historical novel is 
as alive as our “history lesson’’ was dead for many of us. 
There is The Blanket of the Dark, for instance, by John 
Buchan, in which Punch hears ‘“‘the very heart of England 
beating."’ The early Tudor days come alive at the magic 
touch of this ‘‘master of romance."’ Or there's a “fine fierce 
tale’ of Flodden Field by Christine Orr: The Player 
King, with its “much clever characterisation and effective 
description.” Miss Orr can see and feel and write. Or, if 
French history attracts you, The King’s Goose by Alfred 
Tresidder Sheppard is just the book to show you the Court 
of Francis I through the eyes of the Court Fool, and from 
other angles too. /he Times Literary Supplement and The 
New Statesman would back your choice. You know the work 
of J. C. Snaith, “‘a master craftsman who knows his mater- 
ials."" His new work, Indian Summer, takes you to the 
spacious England of the Hanoverians. There is always “‘dis- 
tinction and individuality of style” in Mr. Snaith. If you are 
thinking rather of a brisk tale of adventure with the -his- 
torical background, be sure to have a look at Admiral 
Blades by R. J. White. The late Professor William James 
made the word “‘twice-born” famous: Admiral Blades will 
have to die twice—I won't spoil it by saying more. You 
just cannot “hate history’’ when reading books like these. 

We come all the way forward to our own day and hour 
with Julian Probert by Susan Ertz. When I first read it 

for I have read it twice) I felt I was looking through a win- 

ow rather than reading a book. Before I had done with it 
I had been given the freedom of the homes and hearts of a 
set of new friends—one or two of whom wanted a bit of 
understanding, as the phrase goes. Compton Mackenzie, 
recently appointed book critic for the Daily Mail, said: ‘‘It 
is the best book I have yet reviewed.”’ (By the way, you will 
know that Miss Ertz’s famous novel The Galaxy is now 
issued at the popular price, 3/6.) 

Ithuriel’s Hour by ogee Cannan is one of those 
books which make you talk to yourself as you read and then 
go and argue with your friends. You take sides with the 
characters, all men in this case, save one woman who is only 
seen for a flash but is never ‘‘off-stage."’ She is always there 
with a vengeance. Ralph Straus says it is ‘“‘an astonishin 
book for a woman to have written.”” Most women will thin 
this is rather a left-handed compliment, for have we not co- 
education and co- everything else, and is not a knowledge of 
men the natural heritage of the sopemns sex? You will think 
so, undoubtedly, when you read Albatross by John Pres- 
land, a name which half reveals and half conceals the 
identity of one of the most talented writers of our day. The 
first part of Albatross is vivid action, the loss of an air- 
ship in the Antarctic, the remainder is a subtle but human 
analysis of the results of a dire choice. Here is the tense 
quiver of an exposed nerve. 

I had a great time with Private Enterprise by Lettice 
Cooper, partly because of county loyalty. It is the story ofa 
sturdy Yorkshireman who built up a big business in Victorian 
days and “will be damned before he will sell out to a com- 
bine.”” He would sooner see twenty little shops doing a fair 
trade in the main street than one big store. There's sap 
in this.story. Now that you are introduced to Miss Cooper, 
meet her brother Leonard Cooper in Facing the Music, 
his delightfully malicious picture of a musical festival in the 
say nancy all that goes before and after such an event. 

uman nature is funny and the artistic temperament is the 
funny-bone of human nature. 

-Coming back to stores, why not see one from the other 
side of the counter, from the basement to the roof garden, 
from the buying to the balance sheet, with Cecil Roberts in 
Bargain Basement? I can promise you all the romance 
of big business and the big business of romance in this book, 
and “‘as delightful a set of characters as were ever brought 
ey in one novel. Private Enterprise sent my mind 
off on another tack, to another truly notable book which 
brought me year by year from 1850 to 1930, and I would 
not have missed a day of it. Do a bit of prospecting on your 
own and see if this is not your very own tack. You will not 
forget the title, Annabel Verinder, nor will you forget 
to look for the next book by this promising young writer, 
Nora Kent. 

What a choice we have for the great host who like first-class 
thrillers. First of all comes Sapper’s Island of Terror. 
The Tatler has the inevitable word: ‘“ ‘Sapper’ at his ‘sappi- 
est.’"’ Then there is Francis Beeding to lead you up the back 

_ Stairs of international diplomacy in The Three Fishers, 
which Michael Sadleir calls ‘‘a breathless narrative of an un- 
scrupulous intrigue." Some books move you deeply, others 
move you quickly. Gerard Fairlie for speed! Try Unfair 
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DORNFORD Yates. ADELE & CO. 


EDGAR Wallace. THE MAN AT THE CARLTON 


CECIL Rebects. BARGAIN BASEMENT 


MARGARET Pedtec. KINDLED FLAME 
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DION CLAYTON Cabtheon. THE LAVENDER 
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AND 
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A COMPLETE NOVEL, WRITTEN BY FOURTEEN 
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- and tame beasts, and a whole lot about human nature. 


Lady, you will agree with The Times that “he can always 
be relied upon for a thrilling and well-written yarn.” Bein 
no longer young, I am hardly perhaps in training for Fran 
Packard, but I kept with him to the last word in The Gold 
Skull Murders. 

It is not always agreeable when old friends “break out in 
new places,” but what rich enjoyment E. Phillips Oppen- 
heim gives us in Simple Peter Cradd. The Birmingham 
Gazette compares Peter with Kipps, Jess Oakroyd and Mark 
Sabre, a happy comparison. Even a worm will turn, much 
more a Peter when he gets the chance. Talking of money, 
I see S. B. P. Mais wrote of Sundown by Dyke Acland: 
“I have never read a novel which puts money in its place 

uite so coolly—a wholly delightful book.’’ It is. You 
should see this book and watch Dyke Acland. 

Here are two novels difficult to classify but asking to be 
enjoyed. They are Service novels. Kerrell, Taffrail’s new 
novel of the Navy, is already established as one of the 
Autumn’s successes. Robert Lynd has anticipated you— 
“knows both the Navy and the unsleeping juvenile heart 
that is in arty mae. Thousands will enjoy it.” In The 
Marches of Honour, Ganpat takes us to the fighting 
front of North-West India, where the King’s soldiers are the 
friends of those they have to punish at times. Many are 
following The Morning Post’s lead: “those who want stir- 
ring action and first-hand understanding of Indian condi- 
nnd cannot do better than acquire this further success of 

anpat.”’ 

Reginald Campbell stood on the kerb in Fleet Street a few 
years ago taking stock of his assets. He found he was strong 
in wind and limb, out of work, knew a good bit about the 
Navy and all about elephants that can be learnt by a teak- 
wallah who has sweate ning a handful of years in the 
Siamese jungle. So he invested in paper and ink and wrote 
Poo Lorn of the Elephants, which captured many of 
us from the first page. His new novel, Death in Tiger 
Valley, is even better (which is not always the case, as you 
will agree). He knows the jungle, the Natives, both wild 


I well remember the day I read Sydney Parkman's East 
of Singapore, and shall remember the storm scene for 
many a year. Its successor, The Accidental Adven- 
turer, makes the reader share {‘a stirring and dramatic 
adventure,’’ as the News-Chronicle says. Then there are 
Storm by Gavin Holt, and She was a Lady by Leslie 
Charteris, the latest adventure of Simon ape ga that lov- 
able buccaneer of Bond Street; whilst you will naturally not 
forget Patricia Wentworth’s Danger Calling, in which 
“incident follows incident with breathless rapidity.” 

And now for crime and its detection. The brains of thir- 
teen star members of the Detection Club, each working out 
his own ideas, have given The Floating Admiral a plot 
without a loophole. G. K. Chesterton writes the prologue, 
Dorothy Sayers the introduction, and then the Clubmen 
start their puzzle—Who Killed Admiral Penistone? Then 
the famous detective Hanaud works out his three classic 


Man atthe Carlton. He always gives oe a feast—Punch 
on “‘a Banquet of Sensation,’’ whilst 
s 


and drink, you see! Sydney Horler maintains his stride in 
Vivanti Returns, and the only Hig in Erle Spencer’s 
n 


Mapp and Lucia—“Cranford and Vinegar.’’ It is just 

that. Queen Lucia is still on her throne. There are also 

some deep chuckles for you in Aunt Becky Began Be 
c 
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cases in the A. E. W. Mason Omnibus. Take this oppor- 
Pe tunity of getting to know “what a work of art the thriller 
may be.”’ _ Wallace still has the master touch in The 
ton’s latest, The Sweepstake Murders, to which I 
draw your special attention if that were necessary, which it is 
not. Published rather late in the season it is already an 
assured success, masterpiece of its kind.” It is part of 
the fun that we all have our favourites, and Mr. R. Austin 
Freeman’s famous Dr. Thorndyke is first call with many of 
us. Writing of Pontifex, Son and Thorndyke, E. C. 
Bentley hits the nail where it ought to be hit: “‘still in his 
best form . . . still the first gentleman in detective fiction.” 
There was no sun this Summer, so we aay must have a 
“laughing Christmas."’ The recipe is simple: get Adele 
and ay & Dornford Yates. The company is excellent and 
the fun fast and furious. The inimitable “Berry” is more 
irrepressible than ever and sales are keeping pace with the 
— of the story—it is now in its fifth edition. Incident- 
did see the Graphic review of E. F. Benson's 
you just have to filnish reading about when you It is 
true she dies, but she by no means fades out. Such charac- 
ters are the old soldiers who never die. 
Finally, Gentlemen,—The Ladies! ‘“‘All the world loves a 
lover,” and Miss Pedler has written the perfect love wm 4 
in The Kindred Flame. Ruby M. Ayres, Sophia Cleug 
and Concordia Merrel are splendidly represented by Man 
Made the Town, The Daisy Boy, and The Cads’ 
Party. And the late Mrs. Falconer Jameson, writing under 
PO her professional name of J. E. Buckrose, has left us a fine 
example of her artin Out all Night. The Dail ‘egress 
paying a deserved and beautiful tribute, “likes }. E. Buck- 
rose, she gives its right place in life.” 
eee Ladies and Gentlemen, all, A Merry Christmas! 
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Notes at Random 
Which are by way of Preface to the Articles which follow 


Introducing the Christmas “ Bookman” 
To introduce a CHRISTMAS BOOKMAN requires a certain 
temerity. The action may savour of presumption. 


During its many years of life it has acquired so strong — 


a personality of its own that it necessarily dominates 
its editor. He is at best its general utility man who 
offers his services as unob- 
trusively as may be. It has 
seemed to the CHRISTMAS 
BookmaN this year that he 
can best serve it by acting 
as an explanatory index. 
It has felt the need of this 
for some time. Like all 
personalities, it is many-sided 
and appeals to different 
readers in different ways. 
Some find it a picture-book ; 
others a guide to literary 
conversation ; some use it 
as a shopping catalogue ; 
others glean from it odd and 
unconnected items of infor- 
mation. This complexity 
has the effect of sometimes 
obscuring the essence of its 
personality, and for that 
reason it-wishes me this year 
to act as its spokesman. 

For the CHRISTMAS BooK- 
MAN has a unity which, I 
think, entitles it to be con- 
sidered as a book rather 
than a scrap-book—a unity 
which springs from a 
purpose. That purpose is to act as a critical summary 
of the literary year, so that the movements and achieve- 
ments of the time shall be reflected faithfully in it. 
It endeavours to bring together and to focus the interest 
of every kind of book-lover: 

Consequently it opens with a section relating litera- 
ture with the main current of life. The topic of the 
hour is peace. Already men’s thoughts are directed 
to the great effort in the cause of international peace 


(Studio). 


St. Paul’s, Fleet Street. 


(From the collection of Ellis Ames Ballard.) 


which will centre in the Disarmament Conference at 
Geneva early in the New Year. Peace, that password 
of Christmas, is in 1931 more full of potency than ever. 
What has literature to say of it? What have writers 
in the past thought of it? To answer that question 
fully would require volumes. Here are but the sketches 
for an outline; suggestions 
for thought, and as the 
limits of even so superficial 
inquiry are arbitrary, the 
periods chosen are those with 
which most readers will be 
best acquainted and to which 
reference is easiest for them. 


Peace in Literature 


Peace has never had, as 
one of the writers puts it, a 
particularly good press. And 
it is the paradox of peace 
that we still speak of it in 
terms of war. Its most 
ardent defenders “ fight 
valiantly in the cause of 
peace.” Sometimes they 
“gain victories’ forit. More 
often they “ suffer defeat.” 
But this paradox penetrates 
to the very heart of the 
matter. It reminds us that 
true peace is a thing of 
struggle, not something 
static, negative, imply- 
ing merely the absence 
of war, but a force 
dynamic and positive, calling for the energy of a fight. 
Peace has had a bad press because it has had bad 
propaganda. To call for security as an end in itself 
is to put a premium on cowardice. Security is essential 
only as a condition for realising an ideal. The pity is 
that it has too often itself usurped the place of the ideal. 
The question which all earnest strivers for peace must 
answer is: ‘‘ After peace—what?’’ We want not an 
ideal of peace, but an ideal for peace. 


By Joseph Pennell. 
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(Longmans). 


Richard Jefferies. 
After an etching by W. Strang, A.R.A. 


Literature, which can attain greatness only where 
men’s emotions and sensibilities are finely pointed, has 
instinctively repudiated the false idealisation of peace. 
Where artists and prophets have advocated it—as in 
all ages they have—it is that form of it which shall 
not destroy the virtues taught by struggle. Ruskin, 
however certain pacifists may shudder at it, was stating 
a simple fact when he announced that “ there is no 
great art possible to a nation but that which is based 
on battle,’ and drove the truth home in his famous 
passage: “‘ We talk of peace and learning, and of 
peace and plenty, and of peace and civilisation; but 
I found that those were not the words which the Muse 
of History coupled together: that, on her lips, the 
words were—peace and sensuality, peace and selfishness, 
peace and death.” 

Thus it is not surprising that literature has not been 
over-kind to peace, when that term has been under- 
stood in a sense which is inimical to art. Nor has it yet, 
as far as I know, made any outstanding attempt to 
formulate some great ideal whose adoption might 
give the cause of peace a rallying-cry. Certainly the 
present generation, whose peace propaganda is largely a 
reaction from the physical and spiritual degradation 
of a recent war, has not yet sufficiently recovered to 
regard the matter impartially. 


An Ideal for Peace 


But there is one Victorian literary masterpiece, written 
in an era of security, which contains the hint of such an 
ideal. I refer to Richard Jefferies’s ‘‘ Story of My 
Heart,’ a book which might have been addressed to 
this age, and which, I believe, is more valued by my 
contemporaries than it was by his. There he wrote, 
fifty years ago: “ Men, now, in this generation, ought 
clearly to be laying up a store, or, what is still more 
powerful, arranging and organising that the generations 
which follow may enjoy comparative freedom from 
useless labour. Instead of which, with transcendent 
improvidence, the world works only for to-day, as the 
world worked twelve thousand years ago, and our 


children’s children will still have to toil and slave for 
the bare necessities of life. This is, indeed, an extra- 
ordinary spectacle. That twelve thousand written 
years should have elapsed, and the human race—able 
to reason and to think, and easily capable of combina- 
tion in immense armies for its own destruction—shoule 
live from hand to mouth, like cattle and sheep, like the 
animals of the field and the birds of the woods; that 
there should not even be roofs to cover the children 
born unless those children labour and expend their 
time to pay for them ; that there should not be clothes, 
unless, again, time and labour are expended to procure 
them; that there should not be even food for the 
children of the human race, except they labour as their 
fathers did twelve thousand years ago; that even 
water should scarce be accessible to them, unless paid 
for by labour! In twelve thousand written years the 
world has not yet built itself a House nor filled a 
Granary nor organised itself for its own comfort. It 
is so marvellous, I cannot express the wonder with which 
it fills me. 

“This our earth this day produces sufficient for 
our existence. This our earth produces not only a 
sufficiency, but a superabundance, and pours a cornu- 
copia of good things down upon us. Further, it pro- 
duces sufficient for stores and granaries to be filled to 
the roof-tree for years ahead. I verily believe that the 
earth in one year produces enough food to last for 
thirty. Why, then, have we not enough? Why have 
millions upon millions to toil from morning to evening 
just to gain a mere crust of bread? Because of the 
absolute lack of organisation by which such labour 
should produce its effect, the absolute lack of distribu- 
tion, the absolute lack even of the very idea that such 
things are possible. Nay, even to mention such things, 
to say that they are possible is criminal with many. 
Madness could hardly go farther.” 

Here surely is the basis of an ideal for peace which 
would call for daring, for corporate discipline, and above 
all for unselfish devotion to a cause—the virtues usually 
associated with war. And though it would need states- 
men and scholars to put it into action, the thought of 
it comes from a literary man. Once again literature is 
vindicated by the direction it gives to life. 


“They Have Written——” 


In the short memoirs of the outstanding men ot 
letters who have died since the publication of the last 
CHRISTMAS BooKMAN, the reader may see a mirror of 
the age. There is Arnold Bennett, a master-craftsman 
of fiction, who in ‘‘ The Old Wives’ Tale’ gave to our 
century one of its major works, and proved himself there 
at least a great artist. There is Sir Hall Caine, conscien- 
tious writer of the best-sellers of an earlier epoch, who 
showed that a novel, in order to be popular, need not 
necessarily be bad. There is Frank Harris, an Admir- 
able Crichton of literature, who sometimes failed to be 
admirable, but who mastered the art of the short story 
and revivified criticism. And there is Neil Munro, 
interpreter of a local tradition, portraying with a sure 
touch and insight the strange soul of the Celtic com- 
munity. Each was intensely individual ; none can be 
said to have a successor. They were isolated portents, 
neither continuing nor establishing a tradition, and yet 
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they are all representative of some aspect of our many- 
sided literature. 


Past and Present 


They are of the immediate past. For those who care 
to go farther back there is a centenary article on “‘ Mark 
Rutherford,” a writer so beloved by the founder of 
THE BookMan ; the articles in ‘‘ The Collector ”’ section, 
and the reminiscences 
of publishing fifty 
years ago. And for 


THE BOOKMAN 


By Powys Evans 


Fury.”’ These are six books which for me will make 
I93I memorable. Each seems to me completely of its 
time—that is to say, essentially alive. Mr. Guedalla 
has recreated the past in a way in which only an 
historian of the “‘ modern ”’ school could, and has dis- 
proved for ever of the strange belief that wit and light- 
ness are incompatible with scholarship. Mr. Graves has 
combined tradition and experiment in his poetry, in order 

to give us at least one 
CARTOON —xII poem, Largesse to 
the Poor,” which I 


the work of the 
present, the year 
1931, there are the 
reminders of the six 
outstanding works 
in the various de- 
partments of writing. 

The “six best” is 
an impossible choice, 
and I hope that 
readers will share my 
own gratitude to the 
writers for attempt- 
ing so bravely 
the impossible. Dis- 
agreement with some 
of the choices is 
inevitable, but I feel 
it is due to the 
writers to explain 
that each contributor 
has, in the capacity 
of critic, read practi- 
cally everything that 
has been published 
(or, in certain cases, 
seen or heard) in his 
or her particular 
field throughout the 
year, and is therefore 
more qualified té 
form a judgment than 
those like myself, 
whose reading has 
necessarily been of a 
less specialised 
nature. | 


Choice of Six 

And yet has an editor, who wilfully asks other writers 
to commit themselves, any right to evade the responsi- 
bility of naming his own choice? To that pertinent 
question, the honest answer is clear. But I can only 
offer the names of the six books, each in a difierent field, 
which I have most enjoyed. I cannot claim any 
particular pre-eminence for them. It is a confession 
of taste, not a claim for merit. In poetry, Robert 
Graves’s ‘‘To Whom Else ?”’ in criticism, Edmund 
Wilson’s ‘‘ Axel’s Castle’; in history, Philip Guedalla’s 
“The Duke”; in biography, “Ellen Terry and 
Bernard Shaw: A_ Correspondence”’; in _ religion, 
Gerald Crowe Ransom’s ‘‘God Without Thunder ”’ ; 
and in fiction, William Faulkner’s ‘‘ The Sound and the 


Professor Sir Arthur, Eddington. 


*‘ Dismiss the idea that Natural Law can swallow up religion ; it cannot even tackle 
the multiplication table single handed.” 


think posterity will 
acknowledge as one 
of the few poems 
of the last decade 
worthy of survival ; 
Mr. Wilson, by his 
critical appraisement 
of such writers as 
T. S. Eliot, James 
Joyce and Gertrude 
Stein, has _ consoli- 
dated a position, so 
that we need no 
lon'ger waste our 
breath defending and 
explaining them, but, 
assuming the im- 
portance of their 
achievement, may 
direct our observation 
to the future. Mr. 
Faulkner (whose novel 
I had to read three 
times before I could 
grasp it properly) has 
pointed out at least 
one path where de- 
velopment is possible, 
and has shown that 
so stereotyped and 
despised a form as the 
novel is still capable 
of being used to con- 
vey new emotions 
and a strange if 


somewhat _ terrifying 
beauty; Mr. Ran- 
som has _ reminded 
an age which 


believes itself to be groping after a new religion, of the 
relevance and sanity of the old; and the Shaw-Terry 
correspondence, by revealing frankly the early struggles 
and disappointments of our greatest living literary 
figure, is an inspiration for every writer struggling to 
express the truth that is in him. They may not be 
the best six, but they are a heartening six. 


The Supplements contain reviews of a great proportion 
of this season’s books. If readers should find some very 
recent titles missing, I would remind them that the 
CHRISTMAS BooKMAN has to go to press early, and on 
that score crave their indulgence. One such book, 
Frank Harris’s Life of Bernard Shaw, I shall review 
at length next month. THE EDITOR. 
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The Literature of Peace 


THE IDEA OF PEACE IN THE BIBLE 
By Rev. Cyril Tompkinson 


HE subject of this essay—the idea of peace in the 
Bible—is not an easy one on which to write for a 
generation which is far more interested in humani- 
tarianism than in God. For the Bible is wholly 
interested in God and hardly at all in humanitarianism. 
But the historical method must be adhered to. The 
days are over for digging in the Sacred Scriptures 
merely to find statements corroborative of our own 
preconceived theories. The Bible is there; certainly 
we are free to take it or leave it as we please ; but if 
considered at all, it must be accepted or rejected on its 
own terms as it were. 

We are familiar with the idea—all the handbooks 
tell us about it—that the Bible is not one book, but 
rather a library ; and yet in some matters it is possible 
to speak of the Bible as a whole. It must be said at 
once that the Bible is a book of war, not because it 
loves war, but because war is the effective symbol of 
life in this world. The Bible is a book of war because 
it is also and far more pre-eminently the book of the 
Righteousness of God. The idea of peace in the Bible 
cannot be robbed of its moral content. A generation 
such as ours, wearied and maimed by war, revolutions 
and economic strife, reeling from crisis to crisis, longs 
for peace and fatness and above all for a comfortable 
sense of security. We want to sit under our own vine 
and fig tree and to know that we, and not another, 
shall gather the grapes of our vineyard. But the Bible 
knows of no peace or security which is not inextricably 
bound up with the Righteousness of God. It is the old 
story, unwelcome as it is to modern ears, of Melchizedek, 
“ King of Righteousness ”’ and then also ‘‘ King of Salem, 
which is, King of Peace.’ 

The Old Testament—here too it is possible to speak 
of the Bible as a whole—looks forward to the future 
and to some supreme act or intervention of God. The 
Gospels are the Good Tidings about Jesus Christ or the 
Good Tidings which He brought. 


The supreme Act 
has taken place. 


The rest of the New Testament is a 
commentary on the meaning and results of that Event. 

In the Old Testament the righteousness of God 
stands contrasted over against this world of sin and 
strife and unsatisfied desire. The Event takes place ; 
the Righteousness of God enters in its perfection into 
this world. The Kingdom of Righteousness, the King- 
dom of Heaven, is first set up on earth in the heart 
of Jesus Christ; and the only peace of which the 
Bible knows, is the peace of the Kingdom of Heaven. 
This peace of God which passeth all understanding has 
little to do with fig trees and vineyards, but a great 
deal to do with brotherly love and everything to do 
with the righteousness of God. But the righteousness 
of God which is glory in heaven, is fire upon earth ; 
and the struggle after it is war. Our Lord said: “I 
came to cast fire upon the earth; and what will I if 
it.is already kindled? But I have a baptism to be 


baptized with; and how am I straightened till it be 
accomplished. Think ye that I am come to give peace 
in the earth? I tell you, Nay; but rather division.” 
“ Fire upon the earth ’’—the phrase means little to 
Northern ears ; but it must have been startling enough 
under a Southern sky. Was it the cry of an incendiary 
as he sets the prairie burning? Not that. Jesus 
Christ is the new Divine Prometheus ; He brought fire 
from heaven not to comfort the bodies of men, but to 
cleanse their souls. Yet for all that, it was fire that 
He brought. It is true that our Lord cast aside the 
whole crude conception, so precious to Jewish hope, 
of a militarist Messiah, wreaking vengeance on the 
enemies of Israel. He came nevertheless as an active 
principle of division, separating, for instance, the Jews 
who accepted His claims for ever from the Jews who 
rejected them; and this active principle of division 


_ is at work in the microcosm of any human heart. 


“T came not to send peace but a sword.” The heart 
of man must know Him first as King of Righteousness 
and only after the sword has done its work, as King of 
Peace, of a peace that the world cannot give and so 
cannot take away. 

The Messianic Hope, on the other hand, which comes 
to mind immediately in any discussion upon the idea 
of peace in the Bible, had been in reality so essentially 
worldly, despite all the otherworldliness of its setting. 
The Church too has confused matters with its system 
of “ mystical’’ and so unhistorical interpretation. For 
instance, there is the famous passage in Isaiah: ‘‘ Unto 
us a child is born .. . and his name shall be called 
Wonderful, Counsellor, Mighty God, Everlasting Father, 
Prince of Peace.’’ The Church reads these words in 
the morning Office of Christmas Day. But the victories 
and peace of the Child of Bethlehem were of a far 
different quality from those which this hero-god was 
expected to achieve and establish. 

Palestine was the Netherlands of the ancient world, 
the cockpit between the empires of the Euphrates and 
the Nile. Some of the Jews were frankly defeatist, as 
we should say to-day, faithless as they said then, ready 
to forget that they were a Peculiar People with some 
special vocation which was but dimly envisaged. ‘No, 
but we will go into the land of Egypt, where we shall 
see no war, nor hear the voice of the trumpet, nor have 
hunger of bread; and there will we dwell.”’ So too 
the Sadducees of a later date were ready and eager to 
live on easy terms with the Roman government. But 
there were others—and they formed a powerful party— 
who in their misery sustained themselves with what 
might be called the semi-official daydream of the 
nation, a daydream which strangely enough came true, 
but only after a great wrench had been given to it. 
The wrench came long years afterwards when a cross 
lying on the ground with its human load was raised 
into its upright position and the body of a Galilean 
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Carpenter suddenly lurched forward on Its nails. Over 
His head a title was written, “‘ Jesus of Nazareth, the 
King of the Jews.” It was written for all the world 
to read in Hebrew and Latin and Greek. For the 
Messianic Hope had now been made universal. 

But the daydream on which the savage nationalism 
of the Jews had fed and sustained itself was something 
very different. The future must have something in 
store for the people of God; was it all to end in this 
—captivity, exile, subjection, penury? As starving 
men dream of food, so the tortured and distracted nation 
dreamed of victory and vengeance, peace and prosperity, 
the defeat of every enemy, the seizure of their wealth, 
the enslavement of the world ; all this suffering should 


was, into the synagogue on the Sabbath day, and stood 
up toread. And there was delivered unto him the book 
of the prophet Isaiah. And he opened the book, and 
found the place where it was written, 


““ The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, 
Because he anointed me to preach good tidings to 
the poor ; 
He hath sent me to proclaim release to the captives, 
And recovering of sight to the blind, 
To set at liberty them that are bruised, 
To proclaim the acceptable year of the Lord.’ 


And he closed the book, and gave it back to the 
attendant, and sat down: and the eyes of all in the 
synagogue were fastened on him. And he began to 


be healed; every humiliation should be made good ; 
the very animals should share in the golden age; and 
Jerusalem should be rich, Jerusalem should be supreme, 
the centre of the world. ‘‘ And kings shall be thy 
nursing fathers, and their queens thy nursing mothers : 
they shall bow down to thee with their faces to the 
earth, and lick the dust of thy feet; and thou shalt 
know that I am the Lord, and they that wait for me 
shall not be ashamed.—And I will feed them that 
oppress thee with their own flesh; and they shall 
be drunken with their own blood as with sweet wine ; 
and all flesh shall know that I the Lord am thy Saviour, 
and thy redeemer, the Mighty One of Jacob.’ Such 
was to have been the foundation of the peace of the 
Messianic dream. 

So the long years went by; and the nation waited 
and suffered in scorn and hatred and unconquerable 
expectation, till at last it came about—the incident is 
recorded by St. Luke alone; but there is no reason 
to cast any doubt upon the passage—that ‘“‘ Jesus 
returned in the power of the Spirit into Galilee: and a 
fame went out concerning him through all the region 
round about. And he taught in their synagogues, being 
glorified of all. And he came to Nazareth, here he 
had been brought up: and he entered, as his custom 


A Vision of the New Jerusalem 
(Van Eyck’s “ Adoration of the Lamb”). 
Reproduced by courtesy of the Medici Society Ltd. 


say to them, To-day hath this scripture been fulfilled 
in your ears.” So He made His tremendous claim ; 
and the sensational point for our present consideration 
is to notice where exactly He closed the book. He had 
read that Messiah should heal suffering ‘‘ and proclaim 
the acceptable year of the Lord...” But He never 
finished the verse; He closed the book on words He 
would not utter. “And the day of vengeance of our 
God”: those are the words of the second half of the 
verse He would not read, nor would He read the rest 
of the passage which goes streaming on in the familiar 
style: It is the sorrows of the Jews which are to be 
assuaged, and the Gentiles now shall be their servants, 
tending their every want. So our Lord condemned 
with a great gesture the bitter exclusiveness of Jewish 
eschatology. The Messianic Hope is universal; so He 
also condemned the whole conception of a militarist 
Messiah. ‘‘ The day of vengeance of our God?” It 
was at that time still the day of opportunity. But 
the Day of Judgment was to come; and it should be 
judgment upon the very people of God. It was later 
in His ministry that He gave His warnings in terrible, 
heartbroken words. 

Our Lord has no promise of universal peace; nor 
does the New Testament hold out any hopes of a 
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Golden Age on this earth. The New Testament, as its 
name implies, is the Book of a New Agreement between 
God and man through Jesus Christ as Mediator; that 
agreement involves a peculiar ethic as a means to a 
single end, the maintenance of the agreement. The 
Christian tries to be good, not for his own sake, but 
to please God. On the other hand, this peculiar ethic 
which the New Testament sets forth, would if it were 
followed by the majority of people quickly produce 
something very like a Golden Age, while it is one of 
the main theses of the Book that to those who seek it, 
there is given that Grace, that holy Power, which is 
absolutely necessary for the faithful fulfilment of this 
so costing ethic. St. Paul wrote familiar words to the 
Galatians: ‘‘ The whole law is fulfilled in one word, 
even in this; Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thy- 
self.” He added words which for some reason are far 
less familiar, though they are miserably enough true of 
our modern world and of many a past civilisation. “‘ But 
if ye bite and devour one another, take heed lest ye be 
consumed one of another.” 

The angelic cry at Bethlehem had been “Glory to 
God in the Highest and on earth peace among men in 
whom He is well pleased.”” The reading of the Revised 
Version is correct. For “there is no peace, saith my 
God, for the wicked.” The lovely words and rhythm 
of the reading of the Authorised Version must not lead 
us to expect what is not promised. The Grace of the 
Incarnation does not work as a magic spell, forcing the 
free will of man; nor is Grace given to make us lazier 
than we are already. There must be the co-operation 
of man; otherwise the Agreement fails. St. Peter is 
entirely in line with all New Testament teaching when 
he wrote to the Christians scattered throughout the 
towns of Asia Minor: “ Finally, be ye all likeminded, 


compassionate, loving as brethren, tender-hearted, 
humble-minded : not rendering evil for evil, or reviling 
for reviling; but contrariwise blessing; for hereunto 
were ye called, that ye should inherit a blessing. For, 
“ «He that would love life, 

And see good days, 

Let him refrain his tongue from evil, 

And his lips that they speak no guile : 

And let him turn away from evil and do good ; 

Let him seek peace, and pursue it. 

For the eyes of the Lord are upon the righteous, 

And his ears unto their supplication : 

But the face of the Lord is upon them that do evil.’”’ 


Peace of mind they shall have when the righteousness 
of God is thus established in their hearts. This will 
hearten them to endure the “ fiery trials’’ which are 
so soon to descend upon them, just because of their 
faithfulness to Jesus Christ who is the Righteousness 
of God. For the end of pain and struggle is not yet; 
but it shall be hereafter. ‘‘ Blessed be the God and 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, who according to his 
great mercy begat us again unto a living hope by the 
resurrection of Jesus Christ from the dead, unto an 
inheritance incorruptible and undefiled and that fadeth 
not away, reserved in heaven for you who through the 
power of God are guarded unto a salvation ready to be 
revealed in the last time.”’ 

The word “incorruptible’’ is interesting; ‘ un- 
ravaged’ would be a more accurate translation. A 
land not trampled over by armies or ravaged by enemies. 
St. Peter living under the great Pax Romana, hopes 
for the peace of heaven, some breath of which can fall 
even now on the heart of man. For the Lord of Heaven 
is Lord also of the heart of man, Jesus Christ, the new 
Melchizedek, King of Righteousness and then also King 
of Salem, which is, King of Peace. 


” 


THE IDEAL OF PEACE IN THE MIDDLE AGES 
By J. D. Griffith Davies 


T first sight it may appear ridiculous to pursue an 
ideal of peace in an age when men provoked 
murderous quarrels to gain a lady’s favours or to annex 
a few acres of land and kings did battle to humiliate a 
neighbour or to steal his patrimony. But it must be 
remembered that the Middle Ages is a period of strong 
contrasts; and while knights jousted in the lists and 
kings led forth their subjects to battle, our medieval 
ancestors weresometimes actuated by motives of the high- 
est idealism. It may be that they deliberately sought 
to move in a world of make-believe, hiding their sinister 
acts beneath the cloak of hypocritical sanctity ; or it 
may be that, conscious of their own shortcomings and 
failings, they endeavoured to rise above the ordinary level 
of humanity in the vain hope of emulating the Divine 
example. Be this as it may, they evolved a code of 
knightly conduct which, if it did not condemn war, did 
much to mitigate its worst evils; and though they 
regarded warlike endeavour asa virtue, not a few turned 
from the blood-sodden field of battle to seek peace in 
some secluded cloister. It was not a man of peace who 
founded in loco horroris et vastae solitudinis the great 
Yorkshire abbey of Rievaulx, but Walter d’Espec, a 
knight who had fought fiercely at the Battle of the 


Standard; and the Augustinian house at Llanthony, 
in the Black Mountains of Wales, owed its origin to a 
stern warrior of Ewyas, William de Lacy, whose mon- 
astic discipline was so severe that he wore day and night 
a suit of armour over a hair shirt. 

The mysterious force which drew men within the 
abbey’s walls is usually described as otherworldliness. 
Satiated with the greed and lust for power, the con- 
tinual strife of peoples and the bickerings of neighbours, 
the restless spirits in the Middle Ages often found peace 
in wholehearted devotion to the opus Dei. That these 
Religious did nothing to bring peace to a distracted 
world is an incontrovertible fact of medizval history : 
they were more concerned with the health of their own 
souls than with improving the lot of those who lived in 
the outside world. Peace with them was a purely 
personal matter—an ideal which could only be realised 
under the ordered and secluded life of a monastic 
Rule. 

Thus, if we are to continue our quest for an ideal of 
peace in the Middle Ages we must not linger too long 
in contemplation of that highly organised system of 
religious life called monasticism. Rather ought we to 
examine the philosophic utterances of great medieval 
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thinkers in the hope that they may, con- 
tain the solution of our problem. At the 
outset a warning note must be struck: to 
read into the Thought of the period ideals 
which were neither pursued nor appreciated 
by the thinkers themselves is to read into 
history something which it does not con- 
tain. There was indubitably a_ highly 
developed political philosophy in the 
Middle Ages, expounded by such intel- 
lectual giants as Augustine of Hippo, John 
of Salisbury, Thomas Aquinas, Duns Scotus, 
Dante, to name only a few of the many 
thinkers of that time; but it would be 
impossible to epitomise their philosophy in 
a few simple generalisations. They were 
for the most part busy men of affairs ; 
and they engaged too actively in politics 
freely to indulge in the delights of abstract 
speculation. The thread of their Thought, 
therefore, is made to wind its tortuous 
way through a welter of pamphlets, 
weakened in places by practical consider- 
ation of matters of the moment, and con- 
fused and contradictory in others because 
the thinkers themselves were not con- 
sciously evolving a political philosophy. 
Augustine of Hippo (354-430), in his De 
Civitate Dei, gave the Church a definition 
of her position in relation to the State. 
Not that he set out to minimise the 
possibility of a clash between these two 
societies: on the contrary the idea of such 
a possibility never entered the head of a 
thinker who believed that they were by 
nature distinct and irreconcilable. The 
Augustinian Church was a societas peregrina 
because Christ Himself had emphatically 
stated: regnum meum non est de hoc mundo; and 
it followed conversely that the State was a 
societas impiorum. Augustine could not define the 
functions of the societas peregrina without at least 
touching upon those of the societas impiorum. John 
of Salisbury (0b. 1180), strong in the strength of the 
twelfth century renascence, was able to carry Augus- 
tine’s argument a stage further, and in his Policraticus 
more narrowly to define the functions of the State. 
There was good reason for a restatement of the position : 
Christianity had swept over the lands which once 
formed the Roman Empire and it now became apparent 
that the societas peregrina and the societas impiorum 
were territorially identical. Thus, John of Salisbury 
boldly subordinated the secular to the religious society ; 
and gave a philosophic justification to those descend- 
ants of Hildebrand who had claimed that “ the clergy 
are above kings.” Finally, at the other end of the 
scale is Dante (1265-1321) with his case for the su- 
premacy of the secular State; but he wrote in vain ; and 
his De Monarchia, as Bryce aptly remarked, is nothing 
more than an epitaph on the Holy Roman Empire. 
Behind these philosophic arguments hides the ideal 
of peace after which we seek. Augustine held the 
view (and it is well to remember that the Augustinian 
theory dominated the philosophy of the West until the 


Saint Augustine. 


(From the painting by Botticelli, in the Chiesa 
d'Ognisante, Florence. Photo: Alinari.) 


From * Saint Augustine,” by Giovanni Papini (Hodder & Stoughton). 


Aristotelian renascence of the twelfth century) that 
the great purpose of the societas impiorum was the 
establishment of the pax Babylonis, admittedly an in- 
ferior sort of peace, but nevertheless as perfect a peace 
as was possible outside the civitas Det, which was not an 
earthly society. He laboured under no idealist delu- 
sions: this pax Babylonis would be established, first, 
by war, and, second, by imposing on the conquered 
laws which the conqueror himself accepted. And in 
parenthesis it must be remarked that in the Middle 
Ages law was only regarded as respectable in so far as 
it was not man-made—a truth which explains the strenu- 
ous efforts of the Christian jurists to identify the Law 
of Nature with the Law of God. Political events in 
the centuries after Augustine had written his De Civitate 
Dei tended to make the establishment of universal 
peace a matter of practical politics. The revival of 
the imperial tradition, first, in 800 when Charlemagne 
became Carolus Augustus, and, second, in the tenth 
century, when Henry the Fowler of Saxony created the 
Holy Roman Empire,* raised the Emperor to the exalted 
position of gladius ecclesiae ; and no matter what defini- 
tion was placed by contemporaries on his position in 
relation to that of the Pope, it was generally recognised 


* Actually Otto I was the first Holy Roman Emperor, but the 
founding of the Empire was the work of Henry the Fowler. 
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that it was his sacred duty again to unite Christendom 
and to give peace to its peoples. In the De Regimine 
Principum, the first part of which was written by Thomas 
Aquinas (?1225-1274) and the latter by his pupil Ptolemy 
of Lucca, it was laid down that the true function of 
kingship was the establishment of peace. John of 
Salisbury had already stated a similar view ; but so con- 
fident was he that this end could only be realised by war 
that he confined himself to a definition of his rules of 
soldierly conduct. 


Two forces, however, conspired to make the establish- 
ment of universal peace in medieval Christendom im- 
practicable—the identification of the Church and State 
within territorial limits and the Germanic character of 
the ruler of the Holy Roman Empire. Augustine, 
writing at a time when the influence of the Church did 
not extend over all the lands of the Roman Empire, 
claimed for his societas peregrina universal dominion 
only in a spiritual sense: Gregory VII (?1025-1085) 
enunciated the doctrine that the exercise of supreme 
authority, both in spiritual and temporal affairs, was 
not only a legitimate functiorf but a sacred duty of the 
Church. With complete indifference to the precedents 
of Leo III’s “ adoration ’”’ of the Frankish Charlemagne 
and the Papal recognition of the Emperor’s right to 
sanction the election of a pope the Hildebrandine en- 
thusiasts prosecuted their claims with such relentless 
energy that they precipitated a tragic quarrel between 
the spiritual and the temporal powers. John of Salis- 
bury stated the papal position in the clearest language 
when he wrote that “the prince receives the sword 
from the hand of the Church”; and it required little 
imagination on the part of princes to recognise the 
sword as a symbol of worldly authority. One is not 
surprised, therefore, to read the cynical remark of a 
Byzantine visitor to the Roman Curia in the pontificate 
of Innocent III (1198-1216) that the Pope appeared 
more truly the successor of Constantine than of Peter. 


Paradoxically at the very time that the Hildebrandine 
party was about to provoke a quarrel with the Emperor 
the Church herself had undertaken the necessary work of 
checking the worst evils of private war. Inspired by the 
high-minded influence of Cluni the synods of Charroux, 
Narbonne and Puy instituted in the tenth century the 
pax ecclesiae which forbade on pain of excommunication 
all acts of violence against ecclesiastical persons and 
property, pilgrims, merchants, women, and peasants. 
The idea was enthusiastically received in the districts 
of France and Burgundy; and diocesan leagues were 
everywhere formed for the purpose of enforcing obedience 
to the pax. The Council of Bourges (1038) decreed that 
every Christian male of fifteen years and upwards must 
swear to defend the pax ecclesiae and enrol in the diocesan 
militia. About this time a modification of the system 
was introduced in the form of the treuga Dei which pro- 
hibited private war during certain days in the week. 
At first the period extended only from noon on Saturdays 
to prime of Mondays ; but in course of time the treuga 
was made to last from Wednesday evenings to Monday 
mornings ; and in certain districts to include the seasons 
of Advent and Lent as well as the vigils and feasts of 
the Blessed Virgin, the Twelve Apostles and certain 
other saints. The movement received papal sanction 
in the Councils of Clermont (1095), Rheims (1119) and 


of the Lateran (1123, 1139 and 1179); and at the 
heights of its influence it limited the period in which 
private war could be legitimately conducted to less 
than a quarter of the year. The Church sought to 
enforce obedience to the terms of the treuga Dei by 
spiritual penalties and the diocesan militia; and it 
was generally recognised by clergy and laity alike 
that she could require the assistance of the temporal 
power when her own authority had been openly dis- 
regarded. That the treuga Dei became an anachronism 
in the thirteenth century was due not to any lack of 
sincerity on the part of Churchmen but rather to the 
fact that national governments had grown strong 
enough effectively to deal with private war without the 
aid of the ecclesiastical arm. 

The second force which made the establishment of 
universal peace in Christendom impossible was the 
peculiar character of the Holy Roman Empire. If the 
imperial authority had emanated from Italy the Empire 
might have successfully withstood the impudent on- 
slaughts of the Hildebrandine party. But the Empire 
was essentially a Germanic institution; and with its 
rulers the retention of the imperial dignity was a matter 
of foreign and not of domestic policy. The foundation 
on which the imperial authority rested was the regnum 
Italiae ; and in order to secure the imperial position 
it was imperative that the Emperor should control 
the appointments of the great princes of the Church in 
the Italian kingdom. The! Romans had sworn to the 
Emperor Otto I that they would never elect or ordain a 
pope without first obtaining the imperial consent ; and 
in 1046 the Emperor Henry III had established his 
claim to control the see of Milan. With the Hilde- 
brandine party such a position was wholly intolerable ; 
and it was part of their policy to undermine the authority 
of the Emperor. The first step was taken in 1059 when 
Pope Nicolas II’s bull In Nomine Domini entrusted the 
College of Cardinals with the election of the pope ; and 
sixteen years later Gregory VII made a clash between 
Church and State inevitable when he decreed that it 
was high presumption on the part of emperors, kings 
and princes “ to give investiture of bishoprics.”” Thus 
from 1076 to 1122 Christendom was embroiled in the 
unseemly War of Investitures, The Germanic Em- 
perors, Henry IV and Henry V, fought-hard to retain 
their hold over the Italian sees; but the Papacy, 
pandering to the disruptive elements in German feudal- 
ism, used its spiritual weapons so effectively that it 
seriously endangered the Emperor’s position in Ger- 
many.* The result was that, although the Empire 
continued to be regarded as a great political force in the 
affairs of Christendom and was ruled by such able men 
as Frederick Barbarossa and Henry VI, the imperial 
tradition had lost its dignity and the Emperors were no 
longer able to pose as the harbingers of peace in a dis- 
tracted world. There is something pathetic in Dante’s 
brave words, written in 1310 for the guidance of 
his fellow countrymen on the occasion of Henry 
VII's entry into Italy to restore the Empire of the 
Hohenstaufen: ‘‘‘ Lo, now is the acceptable time,’ 
wherein are rising the signs of consolation and peace ; for 
a new day glows and reveals in the East the dawn that 
is to banish the shadows of long-drawn-out calamity.” 


* The excommunication of the Emperor absolved his German 
and Italian subjects from their oaths of allegiance. 
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PEACE IN THE AGE OF 


By J. R. 


T is the reproach of historians,’’ wrote John Richard 
Green, “‘ that they have too often turned history 
into a mere record of the butchery of men by their 
fellow men... I have never shrunk from telling at 
length the triumphs of peace.’’ But even Green, when 
he came to deal with the troubled politics of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, found himself com- 
pelled to give up too many of his pages to a narrative 
of protracted and continuous warfare. Indeed it could 
not be otherwise in any honest history of this period ; 
for the two hundred years that lie between 1600 and 
r8o0o are an age of almost incessant bloodshed, at home 
and abroad. They are filled with what an eighteenth 
century poet describes as ‘‘ pompous slaughter.” War 
and peace alternate continually, the first all too long, 
and the second all too brief. 

One might therefore expect the literature of such a 
troubled period to reflect a widespread and intense 
longing for peace ; but for several reasons this is not so. 
Quite apart from more particular considerations, peace 
as a theme for the writer is always at a disadvantage as 
compared with war. It was John Wesley who dis- 
covered that the Devil had all the best tunes ; and it is 
equally true that in all ages the poets have given a finer 
expression to war than to peace. Indeed they have 
apparently found it as hard to arouse the sympathies of 
mankind on behalf of peace as the novelists to create a 
good woman who is at the same time attractive. War, 
after all, is the dramatic thing, the thing that happens ; 
peace is the settled and uneventful condition that war 
interrupts. The eighteenth century poet, to whom few 
abstract themes came amiss, did, it is true, occasionally 
celebrate peace in laboured odes ; but the subject gave 
him little opportunity to indulge in that type of declam- 
atory apostrophe which he loved so well. Peace was 
introduced spreading her downy pinions or ushering in 
Plenty and his smiling train, but it was a half-hearted 
business at best. He felt much more at home when he 
set himself to picture Slaughter rolling his furious eye- 
balls, or hideous Carnage shaking aloft his crimson 
spear. As a theme Peace ranked in popularity far 
below Solitude, or Melancholy, or even the Spleen. 

But there are other reasons why this age of wars did 
not produce a powerful propaganda on behalf of peace. 
War in 1700 meant higher taxation and a certain amount 
of inconvenience ; but the ordinary citizen stayed at 
home and saw no fighting. The poets of Queen Anne 
sat about grandly in their coffee-houses, and celebrated 
the glorious successes of Her Majesty’s arms With little 
thought of the cost in human life and suffering. ‘‘ Oh, 
sir,’ cried Thackeray’s Esmond after listening to Mr. 
Addison’s poem on Marlborough’s victories, “‘ had you 
made the campaign, believe me, you would not have 
sung it so.’ But Addison had not made the cam- 


paign ; and few of his fellow wits had any first-hand 
experience of the battles they celebrated so grandilo- 
quently. There was much talk of peace, it is true, in 
the later years of Queen Anne’s reign, but it was a 
political rather than a humanitarian issue. 

Nor had the seventeenth century had much to say on 
this subject. 


War was still part of the natural and 


WARS AND REVOLUTION 
Sutherland 


inevitable order of things; it was no less natural and 
proper than being hanged for stealing a few yards of 
calico. Even the churchmen accepted war as some- 
thing inevitable and justifiable. “A soldier,” wrote 
Thomas Fuller quite firmly, “is one of a lawful, neces- 
sary, commendable, and honourable profession.’’ Not 
even the horrors of civil war gave rise to any distinct 
literature of peace in England. But the seventeenth 
century did see the coming of that ‘‘ harmless and inno- 
cent people of God, called Quakers”’; and from them 
the cause of peace was to receive a brave and uncom- 
promising support. “Is it not a sad thing,’’ Fox wrote 
to the ambassadors at Nimeguen in 1677, “ for Christians 
to be biting and consuming one another in the sight of 
the Turks, Tartars, Jews and heathens, when they 
should love one another?” But the Quakers were 
unpopular; they were awkward fellows who took 
Christianity seriously and literally, they were too good 
for this world. Every witty satirist had his fling at 
them, every comic dramatist made them his butt. Peace 
had a poor press in the seventeenth century. Even the 
greatest of all the Puritan poets was at heart a man of 
war. ‘‘ Peace hath her victories,’ he wrote, ‘“‘ no less 
renowned than war.” No less: but to Milton, one 
suspects, no more. And in the “ Nativity’’ ode he 
contented himself with some pretty allusions to “‘ meek- 
eyed Peace.” 

But if peace is to be nothing more than meek-eyed, 
there is little hope for it. Something more compelling 
is needed if men’s hearts are to be stirred ; and much 
has been done for peace by a ruthless exposure of the 
horrors of war. It was thus that Swift brought home 
to his contemporaries in the early eighteenth century 
the cruelty and stupidity of their incessant quarrels. 
Gulliver is telling the Houyhnhnm about his native 


John Wesley. 
From “ John Wesley,” by C. Ex Vulliamy (Geoffrey Bles). 
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William Godwin. 


England: “ For these reasons, the trade of a soldier is 
held the most honourable of all others; because a 
soldier is a Yahoo hired to kill in cold blood as many 
of his own species, who had never offended him, as 
possibly he can.’” The Houyhnhnm is frankly incredu- 
lous, and Gulliver continues: ‘‘ And to set forth the 
valour of my own dear countrymen, I assured him, 
that I had seen them blow up a hundred enemies at 
once in a siege, and as many in a ship; and beheld the 
dead bodies drop down in pieces from the clouds, to the 
great diversion of the spectators.” To which the 
Houyhnhnm replies that when a creature pretending 
to reason was capable of such enormities, he was not 
sure that the corruption of reason might not produce 
more terrible results than mere brutality. Here, 
almost for the first time, was war without “ the neigh- 
ing steed, and the shrill trump,”’ without its pomp and 
circumstance, and all that concealed the grim reality 
from the minds of men. Swift was not alone in his 
cynical criticism. The very year that “ Gulliver’s 
Travels "’ appeared, Edward Young was writing in the 
same scornful strain : 
“* One to destroy, is murder by the law, 

And gibbets keep the lifted hand in awe ; 

To murder thousands takes a specious name, 

War’s glorious art, and gives immortal fame.” 


Indeed the appeal to common sense has done as much 
for the cause of peace as the more elevated call to 
our common humanity. It was an appeal that, as 
might have been expected, aroused the sympathetic 
interest of the eighteenth century. It was Rousseau 
who pointed out calmly that the subjects of con- 
quering princes suffered quite as much as those whom 
they had conquered. “‘I have beaten the Romans,’ 
wrote Hannibal to the Carthaginians, ‘send me more 
soldiers ; Italy is now paying me tribute, send me more 
money.’ With the spread of democratic ideas came 


a keener realisation of the price that had to be paid for 
war, and—what was more important—of the fact that 
it was the poor man who paid most heavily. ‘“ The 
French constitution,” wrote Tom Paine, “says that 
the right of war and peace is in the nation. Where 
else should it reside but in those who are to pay the 
expense ? 

With the years that led up to the French Revolution 
came the further realisation that war was rarely a con- 
cern of the people at all. What was war but the play- 
thing of ambitious kings? How often did it prove of 
any benefit to mankind? Such ideas were as familiar 
in England as in France. Cowper may have lived the 
life of a recluse, but he was in touch with the progressive 
thought of his day. Four years before the fall of the 
Bastille, writing of kings and their profitless wars, he 
had remarked : 


“ But war’s a game, which, were their subjects wise, 
Kings would not play at.”’ 


For some years kings became the particular bogies of 
Europe. Every evil was laid at their doors, and men 
believed that if they could get rid of kings they would, 
among other blessings, have removed the main cause of 
war. It was left to the hard-headed Tom Paine to 
remind them that kings were only part of the trouble. 
“War is the common harvest of all those who partici- 
pate in the division and expenditure of public money, 
in all countries. . . . The object of it is an increase of 
revenue: and as revenue'cannot be raised without 
taxes, a pretence must be made for expenditure. In 
reviewing the history of English government, a by- 
stander, not blinded by prejudice, nor warped by interest, 
would declare that taxes were not raised to carry on 
wars, but that wars were raised to carry on taxes.” 
This has the authentic modern ring about it. Beside 
such a comprehensive statement, the old talk of the 
tyranny of kings sounds oddly remote and beside the 
point. 

In 1793 appeared two strange volumes, the “‘ Enquiry 
Concerning Political Justice ” of William Godwin. God- 
win is at once a shrewd observer and a crank. He 
attacks war on the now familiar ground that it is almost 
invariably waged on the most trivial and irrelevant 
issues, that it cannot be beneficial to the community, 
but only serves to elevate a few at the expense of the 
rest. Where Godwin broke new ground was in his 
warning against too great a love of one’s own country 
at the expense of others. Here the philosopher of 
Reason has found fewer and more reluctant followers. 

Finally, a conception which hitherto had only come 
faintly to the minds of men on Christmas mornings— - 
the brotherhood of men—took more definite shape with 
the new dawn of freedom. Soon, however, the imme- 
diate necessity of exterminating the tyrants who stood 
in the way of this ideal withdrew men’s eyes from the 
more distant goal. And yet the ideal never quite faded. 


** For a’ that, and a’ that, 
It’s coming yet, for a’ that ; 
That man to man, the world o’er, 
Shall brothers be for a’ that.”’ 


It was an eighteenth century poet who wrote those 
words. The twentieth century, with however little 
cause for optimism, has not forgotten them. 
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THE IDEAL OF PEACE IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
By Godfrey Childe 


N the Fore Scene to “ The Dynasts,” where the 
various Shades and Spirits discuss so airily their 
attitudes, the Chorus of the Pities observes : 


““We would establish those of kindlier build 
In fair Compassions skilled— 
Men of deep art in life-development.”’ 


That note persists throughout the drama and reflects 
faithfully the spirit of the times. We are to-day a 
little too prone to seize the implications, a little too 
eager to clutch at the straws in our desire to control 
or direct the winds that blow about contemporary life. 
But of the nineteenth century it may truly be said that 
an epoch was at hand. Humanity was emerging in 
some vast and inarticulate manner to the realisation 
that the time had 
come for new con- 
ceptions. How 
profound or how far- 
reaching theeffect 
of this restless 
stirring would be, 
they could not of 
course assess. Much 
less, most piteously 
less to our eyes, did 
they see where they 
were going. The 
impetus was the 
essence, and it found 
full play ; the fruits 
they left as a some- 
what bitter legacy 
to posterity. The 
emergence of 
economic theories, 
the importance of 
trade and commerce, carried with them certain beliefs as 
to progress and theimprovement in the conditions of man- 
kind. It must be remembered that the early part of the 
nineteenth century was dominated in thought by the 
figure, imposing and authoritative, of Adam Smith, who 
in his monumental work laid down the theory which was 
to influence those who followed. The economic solidarity 
of the race, he declared, was an important element in 
the ideal of progress, and through free commercial inter- 
course all over the world, a solidarity would arise asa 
bulwark against any relapse or lowering of conditions. 
This belief Gibbon adopted, though with reservations ; 
he admitted the possibility of a landslide back to 
barbarism, but thought it highly improbable. Such then 
was the position when the amazing figure of Godwin 
appeared. It is only necessary to mention the brilliant 
“ Ariel’ of M. André Maurois to get the picture in 
focus. Arising with strange contradictions on his lips, 
the new prophet attracted to him the most diverse of 
men, all desperately anxious to regenerate society and 
all believing, for the time at least, that under the spell 
of Godwin’s words, a few years would suffice. Coleridge, 
Southey and Wordsworth all sat for a time at the feet 


Proclaiming the Peace in 1856 at Charing Cross. 


of this strange man, whose burning. idealism went so 
oddly with his domestic habits. And above all, dart- 
ing in and out of the group, talking, writing, glowing 
with activity, the young Shelley. When the first three 
dropped out, Shelley persisted, and never for one moment 
did he abandon his belief in perfectibility. The others 
might become pillars of conservatism, but never Shelley. 
Of the others, Hazlitt neatly remarked that “ they had 
lost their way in Utopia.” Shelley found if not the, 
at least a way, for he saw that the process was of necessity 
slow ; he saw what to-day we call the “ inevitability 
of gradualness.”” But never—and this is so strange 
to us—did even he see that peace must be guaranteed 
if regeneration is to take place. Or rather it would 
be more just to say that he was so preoccupied with 
regeneration itself 
that he failed to see 
round the corner. 
There was enough 
in all conscience to 
preoccupy him, and 
it is to his eternal 
credit that he never 
relented and never 
gave up. The key 
to the understanding 
of the calamities 
which followed may 
be found in Buckle’s 
“ History of Civil- 
isation in England.” 
Buckle had an anti- 
religious bias, and 
this may account in 
part for his belief 
‘ that progress was de- 
termined not by the 
emotional or moral faculties, but by the intellectual. 
There was no moral progress. If that were so, we 
may wonder why he believed in progress at all. It was 
because he and the others failed to see the implications 
of this that they went so far wrong. 

In perhaps the most remarkable of all public utter- 
ances, the Prince Consort, in his speech at the opening 
of the Great Exhibition in 1851, referring to the realisa- 
tion of the unity of mankind, said: ‘‘ Gentlemen, the 
Exhibition of 1851 is to give us a true test and a living 
picture of the point of development at which the whole 
of humanity has arrived in this great task.’””’ There was 
to be universal peace as a result of this gathering. 
Inventions had brought humanity closer together. 
The telegraph flashed its messages of goodwill all over 
the world. Thackeray echoed it in his May Day Ode. 
Tennyson thundered it with ‘‘ The Parliament of Man, 
the Federation of the World.’”’ It was all admirable, 
all genuine. And in three years there was the savage 
misery of the Crimea. Where indeed was moral pro- 
gress now? Locksley Hall was to let. The great 
world indeed went on spinning down the ringing grooves 
of change. Tennyson was still living in “ a wondrous 
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Mother-age.’’ The telegraph flashed messages of war 
and preparations for war. The lesson went unheeded. 
In that marvellous description in “ Vanity Fair,” 
Waterloo lived on as a kind of féte champétre. Josh 
was still swaggering about in his ridiculous clothes. 
War was not an evil. The strange thing is that no 
one saw that war blew up the idea of progress and 
destroyed as nothing else could its pretensions. Man 
was a fighting animal. 

It may be interesting to turn for a moment to France. 
Victor Hugo did not subscribe to the belief that progress 
was continual. Man was a successful rebel who moved 
across the sky in glory. (It was at least a more honest 
view than the English.) In ‘“ La Légende des Siécles,”’ 
published in 1859, we see man thus glorified : 


““Superbe, il plane, avec un hymne en ses agrés ; 
Et l’on voit passer la strophe du progrés.”’ 


Yes, and too: 


“Et lon voit s’envoler le calcul de Newton 
Monté sur l’ode de Pindar.”’ 


The position was complicated by the explosion .of 
all fixed ideas in the “ Origin of Species ’’ in 1859. It 
called a halt as regards progress by insisting that 
evolution in itself did not necessarily take an upward 
trend. Man moved, but not of necessity forward ; 
he often did, but was not bound to progress. 
complications ensued when Spencer insisted that evil 
was not a permanent necessity; it was all a question 
of adaption. Characters which were not adapted to 
the social state caused trouble of course, and they would, 
by gradual change and the exercise of full individual 
liberty, learn to fit in harmoniously with the rest of 
society. We have reached again the eighteenth century 
theory of perfectibility, but with this difference, for it 
implies a change in human nature. The business of 
adaptation means that nature is capable of change, which 
the eighteenth century would not admit. 

Spencer was on the right lines when he, almost alone 
of his contemporaries, saw what he called “the dim 


Further 


outlines of a gigantic plan.’’ There is no irony, inten- 
tional at least, in his view of the Final Cause—the 
ultimate purpose of Creation is to produce the greatest 
amount of happiness. Here the implication fits in 
with the theory of natural selection, with which we 
need not now be concerned. The greatest amount of 
happiness—has peace no say in the matter? Even to 
put it at its lowest valuation, stability was essential, 
in that it allowed the gradual regeneration to take place 
without interruption. So far however was this view 
not accepted, that we come upon the amazing spectacle 
of Ruskin lecturing at Woolwich on War. It is a famous 
passage now, and need not be described too closely. 
The point which may well stagger us to-day is that a 
man of his attainments should go out of his way, should 
so gratuitously get up and preach in favour of war. 
There is much in the lecture that can be excused. It 
is not necessary to quarrel seriously with him when he 
urges the cadets to ride war-horses rather than back race- 
horses. There is a sort of moral bigness about it ; but 
when we come to his saying that “ the game of war is 
only that in which the full personal power of the human 
creature is brought out,’’ we do indeed wonder what 
hope there could be for humanity. The soldiers of 
England must be her tutors—that is his cry. We are 
not here concerned with politics, and it may indeed be 
refreshing to read of the exaltation of the military caste. 
Indeed it will not be out of place in this connection to 
mention Wynwood Reade. , He called it martyrdom ; 
our ancestors suffered for us. Why after all should we 
not suffer in our turn? It isa somewhat grim question 
and not a difficult one to answer. 

There we may leave it, perhaps reflecting with the 
pathetic figure of Huxley and his comment on it all. 
“T know,” he said, “ of no study which is so sadden- 
ing as that of the evolution of humanity.”’ The nine- 
teenth century left us such a legacy as may well never 
reoccur. We have learnt our lesson and have followed 
their strugglings and strivings. Let us hope that we 
have learnt wisdom. 


WAR BOOKS AND PEACE PROPAGANDA 
By W. H. Hindle 


* HE more War novels the better,” a prominent 
statesman said recently. ‘“‘ For of every three 
readers of War novels two become pacifist.” 

Such arithmetic is optimistic. Few men of to-day, 
whether of an age to have taken part in the last War 
or not, can have failed to read at least one War novel. 
Yet if each man searches only among his own particular 
friends, of how many can he justly say that they are 
pacifist either by nature or conviction? Human nature 
changes slowly. And though War books, like any other 
books, are not without their effect, the effect is not 
always what the pacifist hopes, nor even necessarily what 
the writer intends. 

With the last War, far more than with any war of the 
past, the majority of those who fought in it were utterly 
disgusted, and expressed their disgust with vehemence. 
Curiously, the most vehement of all were the representa- 
tives of the nation which was most intolerant of all. 
In England, it will be remembered, the number of those 
who were allowed scruples of conscience against war 


ran into thousands. In France the conscientious objector 
was shot, some local authorities refining the punishment 
by sending a telegram to the objector’s parents saying : 
“ Your son died a coward.’’ Yet in England there have 
been few pacifist War novels—and those few pacifist 
rather by implication than by design ; while in France 
there have been few War novels of note which have not 
been pacifist, and some which by the violence of 
their pacifism have reduced a reasonable creed to an 
absurdity. 

The French War novels were the first and, with Henri 
Barbusse’s ‘““ Le Feu’ to set their standard, they have 
remained the best. “Le Feu” was published in 1916, 
when the War was at its height. Its fame soon spread 
beyond the borders of France, and the tale it told—in 
simple language—of the horrors endured by the private 
soldier had helped to make war detested when peace 
was still far distant. Of direct propaganda it contained 
little. But in spirit it was a passionate protest, so sincere 
and of such wide influence that even to-day M. Barbusse, 
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in spite of his direct connection with Moscow, is com- 
paratively unmolested. 

Three years after “ Le Feu’ came “ Clarté.’’ In the 
meantime M. Barbusse’s views had grown stronger, and 
now they dominated. The hero of “ Clarté’’ saw the 
continuous spectacle of suffering mankind in a casualty 
clearing station, and came home from the War with a 
fixed idea—never again must mankind be forced to 
suffer as it suffered from 1914 to 1918. The idea here 
expressed set the type; and thereafter book after book 
appeared in France denouncing the horrors of war and 
damning the civilisation which made them possible. 
The books were as varied as Frenchmen themselves, 
ranging from the comparatively considered and objective 
work of M. Georges Duhamel to the wildest fulminations 
of the Communist school. But all had this central idea 
in common. 

If we count the plays of Ernst Toller and Georg Kaiser 
a class apart, the German War books came late, at any 
rate to the English public. But there was one German 
tale of war, ranking with the best of war literature in all 
times, which came early, and significantly is neglected 
still. Fritz von Unruh’s “ The Way of Sacrifice’ was 
written in 1916 in reply to a request of the German War 
Ministry for a story which would inspire the German 
people to greater efforts. Few replies can have been 
more ironical, and none more courageous. Describing, 
in manner entirely subjective, the sacrifices made by a 
group of German soldiers in the front line, it shows them 
coming to a conclusion so different from what War 
Ministries expect that its publication was deferred until 
191g. “ Duty,” says one of them. . . . “ To run trains 
on time, to shout like a general, and to kill one’s soul— 
that’s what we mean by duty to-day.”” ‘‘ None shall take 
us captive again,” says another. “I see in spirit the 
flames of our purification rise high above all things, and 
no common fingers will ever attain to it. Force is perish- 
able like all things. But we look out into that which 
remains living though the next shell tear usinto fragments.” 

From the sensitive nature of its expression, ill con- 
veyed in English translation, ‘‘ The Way of Sacrifice” 
was the best of all propaganda against one particular 
war at least ; and the more powerful to this end in that 
its author had before the War been a sincere devotee of 
Prussian Pflichtgefihl. Nothing like it has come out 
of Germany since. Remarque’s “ All Quiet on the 


**No Man’s Land.” 
(Jagger). 


Western Front’? and Arnold Zweig’s Sergeant 
Grischa’”’ have been claimed by pacifists as peace propa- 
ganda, and the one shows the bestiality, the other the 
tragic stupidity which infect men in war time. But are 
they thereby peace propaganda? “Sergeant Grischa 
is tragic indeed. But its tragedy is human, and might, 
as its author would admit, be paralleled many times over 
in the stupidities of peace-time bureaucracies. “‘ All 
Quiet ”’ is unpleasant enough, in all conscience. But, 
on its author’s own admission, it was written with no 
propagandist intention. And has mankind ever been 
deterred from any state by foreknowledge of its 
bestiality ? Certainly not when bestiality is given, as 
it is here, a certain romantic flavour. 

War feeds on the romantic spirit. And it is this 
spirit, naturally enough when our history is considered, 
that dominates in English war literature. Siegfried 
Sassoon, of course, wrote of the “ scarlet Majors at the 
Base.’’ And Siegfried Sassoon was not alone. In their 
several ways a host of smaller men followed him. 

But the poets, it is to be feared, are no more repre- 
sentative in the twentieth century than they were in 
the nineteenth, perhaps even less so. If we would 
know the spirit of the Englishman in war time, it is 
not to them, but to the novelists that we must go. 
And not to such novelists as Mr. R. H. Mottram and 
Mr. Henry Williamson, but to Mr. Patrick MacGill and 
Mr. Gilbert Frankau. In them we find what from our 
national character we might expect—a consciousness of 
the evils of this greatest evil done by mankind, but a 
consciousness dimmed by sentimental regard for some 
vague ideal imagined in a non-existent beyond; a 
racial adaptability to appalling conditions; a some- 
times humorous, sometimes disgusted tolerance of 
them ; in a word, the romantic mind. 

In like manner, as we look around, do we find this 
romance—differing of course as the nations differ—in 
the mass of German War novels, in American films of 
the War, even in the stories of those German and 
Hungarian prisoners of war who suffered in Siberian 
camps tortures, mental and physical, far worse than 
anything within the range of Western imagination. 
All prove again, if proof were needed, that mankind in 
the mass will lazily adapt itself to new conditions, how- 
ever dreadful they may be, rather than exert itself to 
find out whether those conditions could be changed. 
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Circulations tell the tale. A million copies of “ All 
Quiet on the Western Front” were sold in Germany, 
and at least twice as many more in England and 
America. “ The Way of Sacrifice” in England did not 
even pay its way. “Le Feu” is now forgotten. In 
France, where more men were honest about war than 
anywhere else in the world, the militaristic spirit is 
more marked than ever before. There, as elsewhere, 
a new generation has grown up, with no knowledge of 
war. The War books it reads—if indeed it reads any 
—are as much its own creation as that of their writers. 
And the effect these books have on it is in all probability 
the same as that produced on a young friend of mine 
by his first War film. He was stirred to horror by what 
he saw, and at the same time to a romantic desire to 
experience that horror. 

War books may confirm, in some men who fought 
in the last War, a determination never to go to war 
again. They may induce a like determination in 
women, who in such matters are of more realistic 
imagination, and in the small number of men who are 
capable of drawing a clear distinction between emotion 
and reason—in other words, of a rational self-interest. 
But until the romantic mind has gone the War book 


must at best remain a doubtful blessing, and at worst 
a Devil’s advocate for peace. 

The romantic mind has not always been dominant. 
It was conquered in seventeenth century France (which 
may be a partial explanation why French War books 
are to-day of distinctive stamp). It is on the way to 
being conquered in Russia. With whole-hearted effort 
we might at least reduce its power in England. But if 
we are to do so, it cannot be with the weapons our 
warrior-writers have so far used. Neither romantic 
glorification nor a vilification equally romantic will 
avail. Truth must be unadorned with human feeling, 
and its appeal to reason alone. For to hang all 
capitalists, as M. Barbusse would do, is no guarantee 
of victory: most Communist Russians are as warlike 
as capitalist Europeans. Neither Capitalist nor Com- 
munist society is now, or ever has been, immune from 
human emotions. And it is by conquering human 
emotions alone that we can conquer war. 

Whether, in the event, the conquest would prove 
worth while is a question which only a future genera- 
tion will be able to answer. But with knowledge of 
the past, we can at any rate be sure that it would be 
no worse than defeat. 


DO ARMAMENTS CAUSE WAR ?—The Problem of Peace 


“World Peace and Armaments.”” By A. J. Jacobs. 
5s. (Hutchinson.) 


“‘ Aymadas of the Sky—the Problem of Armaments.’’ 
By Paul Murphy. Foreword by Sir Max Pemberton, 
and Preface by Major-General Nelson G. Anderson. 5s. 
(Houghton.) 


“From World Understanding to World Peace.”’ By 
Héléne Claparéde-spir Preface by Professor Gilbert 
Murray. Introduction by David Stary Jordan. Con- 
clusion by Paul Monroe. 6s. 6d. (Norgate & Williams.) 


We are evidently to lack no sufficiency of unofficial 
advisers on the grave matters which will shortly occupy 
the Disarmament Conference. Already the publicists 
present us with their views before the trend of the con- 
ference itself has been foreseen by those who will take 
part in it. This is all to the good. We cannot have too 
many expressions of opinion on such a subject, and whether 
they be jurists, professors or soldiers who talk, their auditors 
will be ready to grasp at some chance of discovering a way 
out of the impasse which has hitherto baffled the best 
and most earnest of the world’s statesmen. 

The first question which the average man asks is whether 
war is inevitable. It is at least sufficient to answer him 
to say that whether war be inevitable or not, all wars 
are not inevitable. If all wars are not inevitable, by 
what blunders and misconceptions, or through what 
malicious blood-lust do they come? Is war prompted by 
the strange psychological effect which follows the possession 
of armaments? Are wars the cause of piled armaments 
or piled armaments the cause of wars ? 

To one of these questions Mr. A. J. Jacobs gives at 
least a sound answer. ‘‘ Men fought quite as bitterly and 
even more continuously when armaments consisted of bow 
and spear, and diplomacy, secret or otherwise, was un- 
known.’ Armaments, it would seem, from the lesson of 
history, and one’s knowledge of men, are not a cause, 
they are an effect. To reduce the weight of armaments 
carried by potential contestants is not sufficient. The 
need of the world is to find some means of reducing the 
potentialities of war. The League of Nations, with the 
refusal of the United States and of Russia to adhere to 
it, and the odd refusal of France to remember that the 
Covenant is the forefront of the Treaty of Versailles, with 
the strange necessity felt by many of the signatories of 


supplementing its definite commitments by others that 
seem more definite because narrower in their scope, cannot, 
it would seem, be relied upon to do more for world peace 
than avert many of the “‘ uninevitable ’’ wars which might 
otherwise arise to wreck the general peace. It is evident 
that some more embrasive form of international co-operation 
is needed. It is this co-operation which Mr. Jacobs ably 
discusses. His book would be valuable were it for nothing 
beyond the point already made here, that it examines 
carefully and explodes the fallacy that by reduced arma- 
ments peace is almost automatically secured. 

Major Paul Murphy’s book is far more dramatic than 
that of Mr. Jacob. Here for example is an exciting 
chapter which seems like a parody of an early story by 
H. G. Wells—a chapter describing the first twenty-four 
hours of a new aerial war. But the trend of his opinion 
is the same as that of Mr. Jacob, the League must dis- 
cover the root causes of war and eliminate those. The 
world must find, that is to say, means of giving a sense 
of security to each of its nations. 

The volume by Mme. Claparéde-Spir is an anthology 
collected from declarations made by the leaders of world- 
thought. It probably contains more platitudes and 
commonplaces baldly expressed than any other anthology 
in the language, and its chief value seems to be that it 
helps to prove what most of us already held to be self- 
evident, that most people of intelligence prefer peace to 
war, that Christ was not a militarist, and that a world 
without the possibility of war would not be the world as 
we know it. Even the conclusion contributed by Paul 
Monroe, of Columbia University, opens with the somewhat 
familiar thought that ‘‘ Humanity has groped painfully up 
the Calvary of the ages,’’ which appears to reveal a com- 
plete and tragic misunderstanding of the history of mankind 
and to omit a consideration which is vital to any study 
of modern pacifism—that it was never war as such which 
was distasteful to the bulk of the people, but only a par- 
ticular kind of war, the kind of war that threatens the 
whole fabric of a civilisation and is conducted in a par- 
ticularly dirty and uninspiring way. But, even so, this 
anthology may be found stimulating by those who like 
truths often reiterated. 


Cc. B. 


SUPPLEMENT TO ‘“‘ THE BOOKMAN,’”’ 
CHRISTMAS, 1931 


From a drawing by JACOB KRAMER. ; JULIAN HUXLEY. 
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“They Have Written ——” 


ARNOLD BENNETT 
By Gilbert Armitage 


HE late Lord Birkenhead declared in a famous 
speech that there were still “ glittering prizes ” 
awaiting those who had “sharp swords and stout 
hearts’ to win them. He was referring of course to 
the sphere of action, of practical ambition, in which 
he himself attained so distinguished a success; and 
in this context his words 
will always be as true as 
when he uttered them. 
No practical ambition 
that is backed by 
sufficient ability, pursued 
with relentless concen- 
tration and assisted by 
the minimum of good 
fortune is likely to be 
disappointed. Thus in 
their crude way the gods 
of action are just; they 
can generally be counted 
on to reward those whose 
fitness and determination 
deserve to be recognised. 
Seek hard enough, they 
promise, and ye _ shall 
find. 

The Muses, however, 
seem to have no such 
regard for the great and 
honourable virtue of per- 
severance. A man may 
possess every conceivable 
gift of mind and 
character, he may be as 
intelligent, as capable, as 
industrious, as in- 
tellectually honest as 
Arnold Bennett, and 
devote these qualities 
and endowments for a 
lifetime to the pursuit of an artistic ambition, 
and yet die without having achieved a fraction of 
it. 

Bennett indeed is one of the supreme examples of 
the fallacy that by “taking thought” a man can 
make. himself into an artist. For in spite of his re- 
iterated gospel of worldly success—and although he 
once wrote: ‘ The first duty of a poet... is not 
to write poetry, but to keep himself decently, and his 
wife and children if he has them, to discharge his current 
obligations, and to provide for his old age ’’—yet there 
can be no doubt that to be an artist was Bennett’s 
deepest ambition. There are, I am aware, many 
possible objections to this assumption, but I am con- 
vinced that no coherent or tenable account of his life 
is possible without it. It is true that much of his 
writing, both in criticism and narrative, does tend to 


‘Arnold Bennett on board his 
yacht “‘ Marie Marguerite.” 
From “ My Arnold Bennett,” by Marguerite His Wife (Nicholson & Watson). 


give one the impression of a man wholly preoccupied 
with fame and money, material progress and practical 
interests, of a self-satisfied, hard-boiled sort of fellow, 
neither able nor anxious to see these things in relation 
to some less crudely materialistic scale of values than 
that accepted by the ordinary citizen. Indeed it is 
obvious that Arnold 
Bennett was incapable of 
apprehending _incisively, 
and therefore of express- 
ing satisfactorily, those 
ranges of experience 
which most men are 
vaguely aware of, and 
which it is the artist’s 
peculiar business to ex- 
pound and present. We 
must not nevertheless 
confuse the attempt with 
the achievement, nor deny 
that Bennett desired to 
be an artist because he 
failed to become one. 

Though not, as we 
have said, capable of 
assimilating and render- 
ing the deeper experiences 
of life, Bennett must have 
been more continuously 
aware of their existence 
than most men; more- 
over he realised fully, and 
never forgot, that these 
are the material of art, 
and was constant and 
sincere, if unsuccessful, in 
his pursuit of them, al- 
though he, of all men, 
must have known that his 
financial and worldly in- 
terests would derive no advancement from this devotion. 
For this reason Bennett must be admitted to be, in in- 
tention at least, a purer artist than either of his celebrated 
contemporaries, Galsworthy or Wells, both of whom 
have always been content to conceive and assess their 
characters according to purely social, as opposed to 
human and ultimate, standards. 

Mr. Edwin Muir, in an otherwise penetrating essay 
on Arnold Bennett, writes: ‘‘ In his attitude to success, 
Mr. Bennett, though an artist, is aligned with the 
practical man. He not merely admires success, delight- 
ing in all its accessories, the means by which it may 
be achieved, the ways in which it can be exploited, 
its sweetness in anticipation, its strangeness on attain- 
ment, its symbols, its perquisites; he is subject also 
to the most ordinary vulgar illusions concerning it. 
When we read his novels we believe that to succeed 
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is to be happy, and that the fruits of success will be 
for ever luscious. There is no serious criticism of suc- 
cess in his works. . . .” A good many fairly discerning 
people would probably give their assent to this judg- 
ment, which can however be shown to be inaccurate 
(especially with regard to the last two sentences) if 
not unjust, by reference to one of Bennett’s own novels, 
“The Glimpse” (1912). The central character of 
this little known novel, told in the first person, is a 
distinguished musical critic, the author of a standard 
work on “‘ The Development of European Music,” the 
possessor of sound health and a private fortune amount- 
ing to three hundred thousand dollars, living on sensible 
and friendly, if no longer passionate, terms with his 
wife, and yet he says (Chapter V): “I was forty-two 
years of age and in possession of what I had all my 
life up to the age about forty, instinctively and without 
question considered to be the essentials of happiness. 
. . » I had the consciousness of immense and successful 
endeavour, of being unsurpassed in my sphere; I had 
fame ; I had wealth. . . . In brief my ambitions were 
realised, and my desires were appeased, except the 
vague and paramount longing, now numb, now acute, 
for happiness.” 

“The Great Man” is another of Bennett’s novels 
that Mr. Muir must have overlooked in formulating 
his too general censure. 

“The Glimpse ’’ however, which has here served as 
a text vindicating Bennett’s integrity of motive, affords 
also a most melancholy illustration of his shortcoming 
in achievement. Its subject is the significance of life 
and death. The treatment of this tremendous theme 
is, in the worst sense of the word, utterly sincere. 
“The Glimpse” could never have been intended for 
a potboiler, and is in fact completely unreadable. The 
general plan of the book alone arouses justifiable appre- 
hension: the musical critic, on discovering that his 
wife meditates infidelity with his closest friend, col- 
lapses with a severe attack of angina-pectoris ; eighty- 
eight pages are then taken up in describing the fantastic 
visions of his delirium, in the course of which, under 
the deluded impression that he has already passed 
“ beyond the veil,”’ he obtains that apocalyptic Glimpse, 
by whose light his subsequent existence on recovering 
is conducted along paths of serene and philosophical 
impassibility. 

Here is a specimen of the musical critic’s visions : 


“Then I perceived Marion [the parlourmaid] was 
enveloped in colour. I thrilled. She was surrounded 
by a chromatic form, somewhat larger than herself, 
otherwise exactly corresponding with herself... . I 
knew, too, that that envelope (or should I call it emana- 
tion ?) which surrounded Marion had always surrounded 
her; and that it had only been invisible to eyes that 
could not see it. . . . After a period of exquisite amaze- 
ment I observed, very faintly at first, that small shapes 
were escaping one by one from that part of the chromatic 
envelope which surrounded Marion’s head. They floated 
away. Not bubbles! Shapes more complex than 
spheres, shapes showing design and persistence of one 
design with minor variations! At first I could not 
follow them in their easy flight. But they grew clearer 
to me. I traced them one after another to a corner 
of the ceiling. Presently I could distinguish the gradual 
building of each of them in the recesses of that chromatic 
envelope, the body being momentarily lost to sight. . . . 
T thought, solemnly ecstatic : ‘ They are her thoughts !’ 


I braced my volition and my powers to follow further 
the disappearing forms born of Marion’s form. And by 
perseverance I watched them through the ceiling to a 
higher floor, where, in a small room (whose outlines were 
misty to me) they hovered caressingly around another 
chromatic human form that lay on a trestle bed. Within 
the coloured envelope was the body of a youth.” 


Is not this the typical production of a frustrated 
creative impulse? The writer evidently felt he had 
something tremendously important to express, but all he 
has succeeded in putting on to paper is this meaningless 
and extravagant verbiage. Perhaps—seeing that the 
novel is not a defined and exclusive art form—it would 
not be quite safe to say that in this passage Mr. Bennett 
is abusing his medium and trespassing improperly on 
the domain of lyrical poetry (pace Mrs. Woolf!) by 
attempting to produce or intensify, by excited meta- 
phorical writing, an effect which ought to emerge 
unaided from the dramatic situation of his characters. 

But even taken as a direct transcription of feeling 
these lines are unsuccessful. Failing to find an image 
which would correspond to the whole of his inspiration, 
to reproduce it, one might say, in its entire context, he 
has given us a kind of diagrammatic simile, shored up 
with suggestive epithets and negative qualifications— 
not bubbles indeed! but for the author’s assurance 
one would certainly have thought they were. Again 
the vagueness of Mr. Bennett’s imagery is a sign that 
his apprehensions fell short of creative intensity and 
definiteness. 

The results of this deficiency are present, though not 
perhaps so conspicuously, in all Arnold Bennett’s novels. 
He is always seeking to penetrate beneath the surface 
of life, which he depicts so admirably, but is repulsed 
at every attempt, and driven to conceal his bewilder- 
ment in portentous but meaningless journalese. Again 
and again one can observe Mr. Bennett lose his grip 
as soon as a carefully prepared situation approaches 
its emotional climax ; and as soon as this happens he 
ceases to put down what his imagination sees—or 
rather, fails to see—and writes, to quote a malicious 
but just remark of Mr. Muir’s, “as he feels a great 
novelist, Balzac perhaps, would write.” Take for 
instance Elsie, the general servant in “ Riceyman 
Steps.’ So long as she was going about her ordinary 
business, or even meeting her young man, Mr. Bennett 
seems to know all about her; but to describe her 
reactions in a moment of despair he can do no better 
than: ‘‘ The whole sky fell down on her and over- 
whelmed her in choking folds of night, and there was 
not a gleam anywhere.’”’ No wonder Mr. Bennett is 
so fond of calling life an enigma ! 

But the really interesting point about Arnold Bennett 
is not that he failed (though he produced one work of 
art) to be an artist, but how near he came to being a 
very good one. Think of the many merits of his novels. 
His magnificent gift of observation, and his rigid fidelity 
to that gift, combined with a great capacity for vivacious 
descriptive writing, enabled him to present with enjoy- 
able vividness diverse and convincing characters in 
appropriate and authentic settings. Moreover though 
his characters may prove their vitality by doing un- 
expected things without appearing inconsistent, they 
are never distorted to further a false dramatic effect. 
Bennett set out to be a realist, and his books are indeed 
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real life, and not, like so many novels, autobiographical 
daydreams. Yet with all his virtues and all his talents, 
Bennett could only write one wholly satisfying book, 
“The Old Wives’ Tale.” 

“ The Old Wives’ Tale,” he informs us in the preface, 
had its origin in an overpowering realisation of ‘‘ Time’s 
treachery to women ’’—a young man’s emotion felt, 
evidently, with a young man’s intensity, that endowed 


its subject, temporarily and for one book, with creative 
imagination. Many young men have had one such 
impulse, and spent their lives in search of a second. 
This seems to have been Bennett’s experience. His 
famous zest for life, and his childish wonder at all the 
appurtenances of mechanical civilisation were probably 
incidents in the search, and, later, opiates for a half- 
admitted knowledge of frustration. 


“THE OLD WIVES’ TALE ” 


E live in an age in which novel reading has become 
a commonplace habit of daily life. There are 
no statistics to show the exact number of hours which 
are given to this habit in the course of a year, but it is 
safe to assume that the number is an extremely large 
one. We read novels because we like them, or because 
we have nothing better to do, or because they distract 
us, or because we feel that we ought to read them ; and 
for the most part the habit is accepted quite uncritically 
and without serious questioning. But there are times 
when the patient reader may suddenly rebel, and may 
find himself wondering why he spends so many hours 
reading tiresome, unlikely stories about tiresome, un- 
likely people. ‘“‘ What lasting good,” he may say, 
“have I ever received from a novel? Why do people 
bother about them at all? What is the sense in read- 
ing about imaginary people when I could be meeting 
and talking to real people? Has a novel ever enriched 
my life to any appreciable extent?” These are the 
questions which may occur to the thoughtful reader, 
and a casual glance at his bookshelves may hardly serve 
to dispel his doubts. In such moments of scepticism, 
when the whole edifice of fiction seems to be just an 
elaborate sham, the only way of recreating a belief 
in the ultimate value of novel-reading is to call to mind 
one of the great novels of the world. And such a novel, 
such a doughty champion of the cause of fiction, is 
“ The Old Wives’ Tale.” 

There are others of course. John Galsworthy’s “ The 
Forsyte Saga,’’ Theodore Dreiser’s “An American 
Tragedy,” Sinclair Lewis’s ‘“‘ Dodsworth,” Ford Madox 
Ford’s Tietjens novels or Charles Morgan’s “ Portrait 
in a Mirror”’ could also be adduced for the purpose of 
restoring a wavering faith ; but none could perform the 
task more efficiently than “ The Old Wives’ Tale.” In 
writing it Arnold Bennett was influenced, according 
‘to his own confession, by the desire to “ go one better ”’ 
than de Maupassant’s “ Une Vie.” That he achieved 
his object is quite beyond doubt ;_ but he achieved much 
more as well. He made in fact a notable addition to 
the list of books which prove conclusively that fiction 
is an art; and his addition is all the more interesting 
because it belongs to what might be called “ pure 
fiction.” That is to say, it is fiction which has no 
didactic purpose, no Wellsian axe to grind, no theories 
to advance. It is just the simple story of what happens 
to two women as they pass from girlhood to old age 
and death; but the splendid character drawing, the 
wonderful symmetry of a long book which contains 
hardly a single line of ‘‘ padding,” the restrained but 
powerful writing, and the nice handling of gaiety and 
gravity give it definite rank as a work of art. It is not 


By J. D. Crawshaw 


a book which one reads and immediately forgets. It 
is a book to which one can return with renewed pleasure 
every few years, just as one returns to a particular art 
gallery to admire a favourite picture. And in thus 
creating a novel which has all the status and qualities 
of a work of art, Arnold Bennett made a great contribu- 
tion to the prestige of contemporary fiction. After 
reading a book like ‘‘ The Old Wives’ Tale ”’ all doubts 
about the real value of fiction are set at rest, and it 
becomes plain to the most sceptical that the reading 
of novels can rank, under certain conditions, among 
the supreme forms of esthetic enjoyment. 

The general achievement of Arnold Bennett in the 
world of letters is discussed elsewhere in these pages, 
but it is worth while devoting a little further considera- 
tion to the book with which his name will be always 
associated. Twenty-three years have passed since 
“The Old Wives’ Tale’ was first published, and they 
have served to increase its reputation rather than be- 
little it. In spite of the many alleged masterpieces 
which eager critics have found in the intervening period, 
its artistic level has been reached by very few con- 
temporary English novels. Such works as “‘ The Good 
Companions”’ and “ Point Counterpoint”’ have ap- 
proached its literal magnitude, but over-writing and 
“ padding,” which Bennett so skilfully avoided, have 
too often marred these mammoth productions. Perhaps 
there is only ‘‘ The Forsyte Saga ”’ to equal its portrayal 
on a grand scale of English life and character, though 
several writers have produced brilliant studies on a 
smaller scale. An eminence which has remained un- 
shaken for a quarter of a century has surely something 
of the classic about it. 

If one attempts to analyse the charm of ‘“‘ The Old 
Wives’ Tale’’ one must give an important place to 
the compactness and economy of the book. In produc- 
ing a novel of 200,000 words, an author must clearly 
be tempted to stray at times from the path of legitimate 
development. Arnold Bennett scrupulously avoided the 
temptation. He took the two sisters, Sophia and 
Constance Baines, through girlhood, marriage and 
widowhood to death ; with the exception of a few short 
interludes, he used only two scenes—Bursley (in the 
Five Towns) and Paris; he avoided unusual happen- 
ings or improbable coincidences; and the one touch 
of melodrama—Daniel Povey’s murder of his wife—is 
by no means an excessive allowance for the long period 
of years which the book covers. This firm adherence 
to the ordinary facts of human experience, combined 
with a stern resolve to avoid digressions, might easily 
have resulted in the production of a very dull book ; 
but Bennett proportioned his story with such fine 
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artistry that dullness had no chance to creep in. When 
Sophia returned to Bursley as a middle-aged woman, 
and her Parisian hotel-keeping was as much in the past 
as the disappearance of her husband and her experiences 
during the Siege and the Commune, she said to herself : 
“‘ My life has been so queer—and yet every part of it 
separately seemed ordinary enough—how will it end ? ” 
In that sentence she 
summarised the whole 
aim and achievement of 
the book. Even if its 
other merits were 
negligible, ““The Old 
Wives’ Tale” would be 
notable because it has 
shown how the most 
ordinary events can be 
made into an absorbing 
story, always provided 
that the author can 
devise his pattern with 
the genius of an Arnold 
Bennett. 

But it need hardly be 
said that the other merits 
of ‘‘The Old Wives’ - 
Tale’ are by no means 
negligible. In other 
books Bennett has drawn 
the Five Towns as they 
appear in _ twentieth 
century England; in 
“The Old Wives’ Tale” 
he presented the Five 
Towns in the nineteenth 
century, when Progress 
was leading them down 
paths which the re- 
actionaries viewed with 
distrust. This picture of 
English provincial life, 
with its mass of minor 
characters surrounding 
the central figures of 
Sophia and Constance, is remarkable for its brilliant 
detail, its sympathy and its gentle irony ;_ and the effect 
is heightened by the contrasted picture of Paris in the 
same period. The studies of the girls’ upbringing in 
the environment of the draper’s shop, of Constance’s 
peaceful marriage with Samuel Povey, and the ill- 
starred romance of Sophia and Gerald Scales, and of 
the reunion of the two widowed sisters, have an orderly 
simplicity which Bennett never improved upon; and 
the writing is marked by confident power and a happy 
touch in moving from gaiety to gravity. 

That mastery of the changing moods of life is one 
of the determining factors in the success of ‘‘ The Old 


Marshal Joffre and Arnold Bennett 
on the Battle-fields of France. The 
famous Marshal is showing Arnold 
Bennett a shell hole in Arras. 

From “‘ My Arnold Bennett,” by Marguerite His Wife (Nicholson & Watson). 


Wives’ Tale.” Comedy, pathos and romance all have 
their due place in the story. Some of the earliest critics 
deplored Mr. Bennett’s tendency to facetiousness, but 
it is difficult to share their disapproval. The facetious- 
ness is never irritating, and there are many scenes of 
delicious comedy, such as the children’s party at 
which Cyril was robbed of the last piece of a 
glorious cake : 


“Then everyone simul- 
taneously noticed Cyril, for 
he gave a yell. It was not 
the cry of a despairing soul 
who his _ beautiful 
iridescent dream shattered 
at his feet; it was the 
cry of the strong, master- 
ful spirit, furious. He 
turned upon Jennie, sob- 
bing, and snatched at her 
cake. Unaccustomed to 
such behaviour from hosts, 
and being besides a 
haughty put-you-in-your- 
place beauty of the future, 
Jennie defended her cake. 
After all, it was not she 
who had taken two slices 
at once. Cyril hit her in 
the eye, and then crammed 
most of the slice of cake 
into his enormous mouth. 
He could not swallow it, 
nor even masticate it, for 
his throat was rigid and 
tight. So the cake pro- 
jected from his red lips, 
and big tears watered it.” 


And as a contrast to 
this comic imbroglio, and 
as a proof of Arnold 
Bennett’s many - sided- 
ness, it is only necessary 
to recall those painful 
but touching pages in 
which Sophia, who had 
not seen her husband for 
thirty-six years, gazes on 
his dead body in the upper 
room of a Manchester shop. “ What affected her was 
that he had once been young, and that he had grown 
old, and was now dead. That was all. Youth and 
vigour had come to that. Youth and vigour always 
came to that. Everything came to that.” 

Few authors have the power to compress into one 
book so much of the essential nature of human life, and 
few have the sympathy to depict the daily round of 
an average citizen without adopting an exasperating 
pose of condescension and pity. That power and that 
sympathy were undoubtedly possessed by Arnold 
Bennett when he added “ The Old Wives’ Tale ” to the 
acknowledged masterpieces of English fiction. 
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THE PLAYS OF ARNOLD BENNETT® 


OSTERITY will label Arnold Bennett the Self- 
made Man of Letters. He would have labelled 
himself so, and implicitly did. He had no great belief 
in inspiration ; but he believed fanatically in technique, 
and in the hard work and assiduous observation from 
which technique grows. If he was a “ born” anything 
(which he would probably have denied) he was a born 
novelist. As a playwright he was essentially self- 
made ; by 1908, when ‘“‘ Cupid and Common Sense ” 
appeared, the process of self-manufacture was already 
far advanced; it was continued, off and on, for the 
next twenty years: but never quite completed. 

He brought great gifts to it—logic, sincerity, irony ; 
but above all the gift of being intensely interested in 
every aspect of life. Hence the vitality of his minor 
characters, who flash across the stage leaving you 
convinced, not merely that you have glimpsed the 
embryo of a full character (most third-rate playwrights 
can achieve that trick), but that the character already 
exists complete in the author’s mind. He does not 
always compass this—even his full-length characters 
are sometimes puppets; but when he does, as in 
his best work constantly, you need no more than 
read the text to catch the very tones of the 
voices. 

These were a novelist’s gifts, mature already before 
he approached the stage; and his stage-faults are 
likewise those of a novelist. He tends to lengthy 
speeches. Sometimes he overwrites a part, as though 
distrusting the actor. He is more interested in what 
his people are than in what they visibly do. He “ thinks 
nowt” of mere slickness of plot. And yet in his best 
work—and the best plays were the earliest—these 
faults become virtues. Plot matters little enough when 
the whole edifice is built up, touch by touch, in terms 
of character which Bennett knew to the bone. His 
first play was Bursley undiluted. His second, “‘ What 
the Public Wants,” was Bursley-on-Thames. His 
third pretended to leave Bursley out; but it was 
Bursley all the same, plus a new strain of impish and 
sardonic fantasy which was congenial both to Bennett 
and to the north country in general. This was “‘ The 
Great Adventure’’; by its success at the Kingsway 
in 1913, Bennett the dramatist had arrived. 

‘Bennett was now, in the old phrase, a man with a 
great future behind him. The triumph of “ Mile- 
stones,” just a year before, had brought him immense 
prestige. But Milestones” had been collaboration ; 
“The Great Adventure’ proved what he could do on 
_ his own; it was moreover a much finer play, quite 
apart from its box-office value. Two courses now lay 
open. He might continue to exploit the Five Towns, 
as in the two remarkably good plays which preceded 


* Arnold Bennett's plays are published separately by Messrs. 
Chatto & Windus, 3s. 6d. each. 


By Graham Sutton 


his arrival in London. By choosing thus, he would 
have incidentally rendered a great service to the 
Repertory Theatre Movement, whose strength and 
future seemed to lie in its insistence on the drama of 
the provinces, and in its challenge to the dominance 
of the “West End” play. But Repertory author- 
ship financially was a thankless trade; some of its 
brightest hopes died young (Synge, Chapin, Houghton, 
Calderon were a sore loss); others were turning their 
thoughts Londonwards, even while they learned their 
business elsewhere. Bennett alone, backed by his 
prestige as a Five Towns novelist, might have put 
London in its place, to the advancement both of his 
own art and of the movement that had nurtured it. 
But Bennett chose otherwise; he preferred to put 
London in his plays. 

Thereafter the Nemesis of the spurned provinces 
seems to have dogged him. The purely London plays 
are a disappointment; their folk never ring quite 
true. At their best—in “The Title” for example— 
they are artificial and witty; at their worst—as in 
“The Love Match’—they are artificial and dull. 
Bennett was probably quite conscious of this. He tried 
to break new ground; but neither ‘“ Judith” nor 
“The Bright Island”’ will add to his fame—the one 
because a dozen lesser men might have written it, and 
because its central issue is shirked; the other because 
“The Apple Cart” has eclipsed it. He also invoked 
the past ; the ghost of Ilam Carve is raised in “ Sacred 
and Profane Love,” a play not otherwise memorable ; 
the sad dough of “‘ Body and Soul ” is leavened patchily 
when its folk are dragged off to Bursley; and when 
he returned to collaboration in “ London Life” (a far 
better play than “ Milestones ’’), one may suspect that 
he left London to Mr. Knoblock, himself contributing 
from Bursley a full-length portrait and some minor 
characters which were as fine as anything he had 
done. 

In brief, Bennett’s forte was character; and in 
particular the bluff, hard-headed and yet subtle 
character of the district he best knew. I have alluded 
to “The Great Adventure” as a Five Towns play ; 
its heroine is pure Bursley ; in deference to the West 
End she lives at Putney, but there was never anything 
less like a Londoner than she. Carve is no less of the 
north country—a man of free, fantastic imagination, 
tinged with a you-be-damned and slightly malicious 
independence. Bennett, I fancy, found both traits in 
himself ; in this fine piece he plays them oif in counter- 
point one against the other, Carve furnishing the fantasy, 
Janet the realistic common sense. They are both 
infinitely likeable too; we may not quite believe in 
Carve as a painter, but he and Janet both live so 
abundantly that we can think of nothing but our 
exhilaration in meeting them. Moreover both possess 
a universal quality, which Bennett’s camouflage of their 
north-country origin has enhanced. It is all brilliantly 
done. If ‘“ What the Public Wants” is his most 
interesting play, ‘‘ The Great Adventure ” runs it close, 
and is without doubt the more competent in technique. 
And for this latter reason, I surmise, it is the play by 
which he would most gladly be remembered. 
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MONG the host of catalogues from antiquarian 
bookshops there is one this season of a very 
special interest. It is called ‘‘ The Personal Library 
of Arnold Bennett” (Frank Hollings). Here is a 
commentary on the reading of a great writer; an 
unpretentious catalogue which has become a piece of 
biography. True, it gives only a selected portion of 
the library of course ; and the compiler is not primarily 
concerned with revealing Arnold Bennett’s tastes in 
reading; and yet it does give us an almost auto- 
biographical insight into the writer’s mind. 
Remembering Bennett’s championship of Wells’s 
“Ann Veronica” in the days of the “‘ Censorship by 
Libraries ”’ dispute, I turned first to the end of the list. 
There is the book, in its first edition, a presentation 
from the author, “‘ To Arnold Bennett from his nephew, 
H. G. Wells,” with its end-papers covered with Bennett’s 
pencil-notes, partly in longhand, partly in shorthand, 
on certain passages in the text. There are his notes, 
too, made in 1895, at the end of George Moore’s “ Vain 
Fortune.” One of them runs: “Is Hubert in early 
part something of Moore himself? No... too much 
talk—not good.” Then, twenty-one years later he 
returned to it and jotted down beneath the earlier 
criticism, “‘ Reread. Very good.” Another book he 
annotated was C. E. Montague’s “ A Hind Let Loose,” a 
book which in his review in the New Age he praised 
unstintingly for “ the secretly arrogant few.’’ But the 
notes in the copy, first impressions, are of defects in the 
work: ‘Impossible for a journalist to write self- 
unconsciously . . . spoils his effect at the start by 
hesitation. Then forgets things. . . . He is better in 
a leader or essay... .’’ That was in 1910. In more 
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recent years, he notes in D. H. Lawrence’s ‘‘Assorted 
Articles ’’ those features of the writer’s life which most 
have struck him in the essay ‘‘ Autobiographical Sketch.” 

Among the books are copies of his own works. One in 
particularinterestedme—a first edition of “ Buried Alive,” 
inscribed ‘“‘To . . . from Arnold Bennett.”” Then he 
changed his mind, deleted the inscription and replaced 
the volume on his shelves where it remained till his death. 

As Arnold Bennett became increasingly the Dictator 
of Criticism, the younger authors seem to have presented 
their books to him. From the first of course his friends 
had done so. Maurice Baring, Hall Caine, George 
Moore, Eden Phillpotts inscribed their works early. In 
the later years there are gifts from Middleton Murry, 
Robert Nichols, John Drinkwater, Aldous Huxley, 
William Gerhardi, John Rothenstein and many others. 
Among them is one which strikes a note of irony. One 
author has written in the first edition of one of his 
books—“ to that magnanimous and singular great man 
before whose quick and sapient eye greatness herself 
grows timid.” Of this copy the catalogue records 
succinctly “‘ Uncut.” 

There are indeed too many “uncut”: 
even some described as “‘ unopened.” 


there are 
But we may 


- surely suppose that Bennett, like many another, before 


he bought a book borrowed it to read to see whether it 
was worth buying. It is at least to be hoped so. 
Some of the uncut are works of (in alphabetical order) 
Richard Aldington, H. E. Bates, A. E. Coppard, Norman 
Douglas, T. S. Eliot, Philip Guedalla, Aldous Huxley, 
D. H. Lawrence, C. E. Montague, William Rothenstein, 
Sacheverell Sitwell. 


H. R. W. 


SIR HALL CAINE 
By John A. Steuart 


HEN I first knew him Hall Caine was already in 

the full blaze of his remarkable popularity; that is 
to say, he was the most popular novelist of the day. 
For a little while Miss Marie Corelli was a hot rival ; 
but her rivalry, if exciting and spectacular, was brief. 
With readers in general Meredith was not in the running ; 
nor was Hardy, at any rate until “ Tess ” unexpectedly 
boomed ; and that was but a single success out of a 
series of comparative failures as judged by sales. 
Stevenson’s great vogue was mostly posthumous. For 
more than thirty years Caine went from triumph to 
triumph in popular favour. His real popularity began 
with “The Deemster”’ when he was thirty-four, and 
culminated with “‘ The Master of Man” when he was 
sixty-eight. Of the English edition of that book, the 
late Sidney Pawling told me, 100,000 copies were sold 
before publication. 

To that glittering success many qualities contributed. 
For one thing Hall Caine was a first rate man of busi- 
ness. In the City he would indubitably have been 
among the financial magnates. As it was, he carried 
his activities into regions that had no connection with 
literature. As Voltaire made a fortune by army 
contracting, so Hall Caine made substantial profits as a 
dealer in Manx real estate. 


’ Into authorship he carried the same alert mind, the 
same business acumen. His dealings with publishers 
(once he found his public) were those of one who knew 
his own value to the last farthing and could hold his 
own in a bargain. Then he understood (and cultivated) 
the power of the press. The material result is an 
estate of £250,000, which must be reckoned handsome 
for a man of letters. 

Inevitably, perhaps, his methods exposed him to 
some sharp criticism and not a little ridicule. ‘‘ The 
Boomster’”’ he was nicknamed, and satirists did not 
stint their satire. What they forgot, or ignored, was 
the important fact that he “ delivered the goods,” the 
goods which multitudes of people were eager to buy. 

It was a familiar jibe that Hall Caine took himself 
and his writings with portentous seriousness. If the 
charge means that he put his whole heart and strength 
into his work, then it is true. Assuredly he was no 
light and facile writer. Those who have seen his _ 
manuscripts know that his first rough draft was a 
narrow strip of matter down the middle of large sheets, 
“a rivulet of text in a meadow of margin,” the 
meadow being meant for alterations and additions. 
Then the whole was rewritten and generally again 
rewritten. Even into his letters, of which I have 
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scores, he carried the same system, and often his after- 
thoughts introduced marginally were the most interest- 
ing parts. He was a slow, laborious worker, his output 
at times being no more than two or three hundred words 
a day. 

To one important matter in the novelist’s craft he 

paid particular attention—construction. There he may 
have been influenced to some extent by his old friend, 
Wilkie Collins. Then he never shrank from exhibiting 
elemental passions in full, at times in unbridled play. 
Passion and drama, drama and passion, those were 
the foundations on which 
he built. The Manx people, 
who were mostly his 
dramatis persone, resented 
his representations, asking 
indignantly why they should 
be held up to the world as 
sinners indulging recklessly 
in the sins of the flesh ? 
Their anger troubled Caine : 
but did not in the least 
deflect him from his pur- 
pose. 
After each of his later 
books he suffered a period of 
utter exhaustion. When 
“The Master of was 
finished he said to me 
rather pathetically, “It is 
my last big book. I could 
not face the labour of 
another like it, Steuart.” 

For many years, as his 
friends knew, he was inter- 
mittently engaged on an 
enormous Life of Christ. It 
was to be his magnum opus. 
Whether health conditions 
made it possible to realise 
that ambition remains to be 
seen. Certainly he was a 
student of the Bible. As 
critics have not failed to 
note, his plots are often taken 
from the Old Testament and given a modern setting ; 
and to his sinners he dealt out punishments with quite 
Biblical severity. 

In some respects the least sensitive of men, in others 
he was morbidly sensitive. I have seen him almost in 
tears over an attack, when the attacker, as he felt, hit 
below the belt. One or two illustrative instances may 
be given. Once a press interviewer visited him at 
Greeba Castle, and after hospitable entertainment left 
with several “ interviews” in his pocket. Somehow it 
got about that Caine himself wrote them, and instantly 
there was a buzz of condemnation and ridicule. He 
came to me in a state of painful agitation. ‘See 
what they are doing,” he cried, “‘ what am I to do?” 
After some talk to and fro I advised him to ignore the 
pother and take a holiday—out of England. He did, 
and quickly recovered his spirits. Now and then too 
he had differences with editors, with prelates and other 
people of importance who fancied they held the public 
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conscience in fee; but he throve on controversy : 
indeed the hotter the debate the better it served his 
purpose. 

Of his early experiences in Liverpool as architect’s 
apprentice and amateur journalist he seldom spoke, 
and I got the impression he did not care to remember 
them. But he talked freely of his early London 
experiences, and particularly of his association with 
Rossetti. He would break into peals of laughter in 
telling how, as an after-dinner amusement Rossetti 
reeled off limericks of the most fantastic wit and 
originality. When, as some- 
times happened, I suggested 
that his demi-god was not 
quite sane, he immediately 
got warm in defence. To 
him Rossetti was a great 
man, a great painter and a 
great poet. 

Like most people of 
imagination, he enjoyed an 
occasional dip into 
Bohemianism. Once when I 
spent some hours with him 
in rooms he occupied high 
up in the Savoy Hotel he 
ordered tea, just a pot and 
cups; then from a cup- 
board he produced a box of 
biscuits, some buns, a shape- 
less chunk of butter and half 
a cake of noble proportions. 
On that mixed collation we 
fared deliciously, looking out 
on the wonderful sunlit 
panorama of London’s 
huddled roofs and crowded 
river. He was then deep in 
a quarrel with a publisher 
over the film rights of an 
early novel. His early novels 
he sold outright for trifling 
sums. To their publisher 

y. they must have proved gold 
mines. 

What of his place in literature? Will he live, will 
future generations recapture anything of the old en- 
thusiasm for ‘‘ The Deemster,” “‘ The Manxman,”’ “‘ The 
Christian’ and their fellows? Here one does well to 
remember the American humorist’s warning, “ Don’t 
never prophesy onless ye know.” We don’t know. It 
may be that the baggage is too heavy for the light 
wings of fame. From the first, it must be admitted, 
many good bookmen could not read Hall Caine, or read 
him with sharp protests and reservations. On the other 
hand, equally competent judges have acclaimed him as 
a writer of spacious imagination and great emotional 
power, a creator of sagas on the grand scale. The 
future, supposing it to be interested, will dispose of 
these contradictions in its own way. Meanwhile it can 
be said with certainty that in the fiction of his own day 
he thoroughly understood the taste of the multitude, 
and ministered to it with a success which put all rivals 
out of court. i 
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NEIL MUNRO: THE GAEL IN LITERATURE 
By Brownlie Hendry 


HEN Dr. Johnson died in 1784, Gerrard Hamilton 
wrote: “‘ Samuel Johnson is dead. Let us go 
to the next best ; there is nobody!” It is no exaggera- 
tion to declare that, at present, there is nobody to take 
the place in Scottish literature occasioned by the death, 
at the close of last year, of Neil Munro. Without him 
the field appropriated by native writers is conspicuously 
arid. He who took up and wore with such distinctive 
grace the mantle of Scott and Stevenson leaves no 
successor. 

There was an unmistakable memorableness about all 
Neil Munro wrote which is strangely lacking in the 
best of that of present-day Scottish writers. His 
writing carried with it a distinctive nuance that made 
Scotsmen notice and remember him. Though express- 
ing himself in the purest English, he kept a Scottish 
accent of mind. He excelled in the art of embellishing 
his English with Highland idioms, and the effect was 
always congruous and impressive, establishing as it 
did a certain mental and spiritual contact, as no pre- 
vious writer had done, between the Gael and the Doric 
Scot. He thought in Gaelic and wrote in English, and 
it was this bilingualism that lent such charm to his 
rich and allusive style—a style pregnant with the 
rhythmic cadences, suggestive turns of speech and 
poetic metaphors that come straight from the Gaelic. 

Though not so well known to people of other nation- 
alities as such Scottish writers as Sir J. M. Barrie, 
Cunninghame Graham, and John Buchan, among his 
fellow-countrymen the name of Neil Munro ranks high. 
He was the greatest Scottish writer of his day, that is 
for Scots, because he gave them unreservedly of the 
glory of his prose and verse, and of his penetrative 
understanding. He was theirs and they were his. 
Like him, they were known to their own. He was no 
imitator, but a conscious artist, in communion with 
the very heart of things, whose mentality, outlook and 
inspiration were indubitably Highland. 

His most conspicuous achievement was the fidelity 
he displayed in the delineation and analysis of the 
baffling complexities and apparent contradictions of 
the Celtic character. Neil Munro remains the truest 
and most authentic delineator of the Highlander in 
fiction, and the most successful exponent of his racial 
character in English literature. His analysis of the 
baffling and paradoxical character of John Splendid, 
in whom are intermingled many of the fine and base 
elements of Celtic psychology, displayed a great and 
unique insight. A cavalier of fortune, with all the 
vanities and conceits of his picturesque calling, a bonnie 
fighter, brave, staunch, deceiving and self-deceived, 
striving to stand well with his neighbours and at the 
same time serve his own interests, and better at promise 
than performance, he stands as one of the most spirited 
creations in all literature of the man of action con- 
tinually at war with himself, and an example of that 
curiously ironic humour that marks the process by 
which so many Scots protect their idealism by becoming 
cynics. 

In direct contrast is the straightforward honesty of 


the Baron in “ Doom Castle.’ Chivalrous, an idealist, 
and a lover of settled ways and formal manners, he 
was temperamentally unsuited for taking the tide of 
affairs at the flood. Upholder of the highest ideals of 
Highland nobility, for ever yearning for the past to come 
again, yet he was forced against his will by the inevit- 
able laws of change to take an active part in the bustling 
present. 

In “ Gilian the Dreamer ” we have the super-dreamer 
of unfulfilled dreams, failing alike in love and in the 
business of life, masterly drawn with that suggestion 
of detachment which made him so often, as Wilde said 
of Hamlet, the spectator of his own tragedy instead of 
the hero of his own story. A man full of glorious 
desires and gallant aspirations, but thrown back upon 
himself by his inability to realise them, he knew the 
grand deeds of action but was unable to act them, 
and while aware of what he ought to do, seldom did 
it. With opportunities for ever within his reach he 
lacked the courage to grasp them, but was afraid of 
fear rather than an actual coward. An indecisive, 
vacillating, minor Hamlet, overcast by the shadow of 
destiny that broods over so much of Scottish song 
and story, he represents one of the most penetrative 
subjective studies of the soul and travail of a Celtic 
dreamer. 

In his exquisite responsiveness to the moods and 
suggestions of Nature Neil Munro was the essential 
Celt. But however great as was the appeal of Nature 
to him it was at all times as a background that he 
saw and depicted it, a setting to the human interest 
and play of character. He never attempted to escape 
from man to Nature, but rather suffused Nature with 
humanity. His analysis of the effect of atmosphere on 
temperament, of environment on character, was one of 
his greatest gifts. Those who have had intimate 
association with the Outer Isles know full well the 
thoughts and longings of a people almost isolated from 
the world, and yet fired by the Celtic imagination and 
vision that constitute a world in themselves. As these 
are interpreted by Neil Munro in “ Children of Tempest,” 
the wild and desolate shores of Uist are clearly visualised, 
and the pathetic sense of futility and impending disaster 
which still haunt the minds of many of the Hebrideans 
has seldom been more poignantly expressed than in the 
characters of Anna and Ludovick. 

The Highlander still gives implicit credence to the 
existence of ‘ Little Folk,” and the powers of second- 
sight, and maintains an almost childlike belief in the 
manifestations of the unknown which he expects to 
find operating behind every croft dyke and whin bush. 
The supernatural in all its aspects is a very real thing 
to the Gaelic mind, and Neil Munro brings this out 
with masterly art in his short story entitled ‘‘ The 
Brooch.” His evocation of the supernaturally terrible, 
in this instance, is achieved by a blend of actual descrip- 
tion and adroit suggestion, and for uncanniness and 
weirdness it takes its place alongside Scott’s “‘ Wandering 
Willie’s Tale ’’ and Stevenson’s ‘‘ Thrawn Janet.” 

Through all Neil Munro’s prose runs a rhythmic 
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beauty and cadence akin to poetry. In a sentence 
like: “‘ The land by now had donned the mantle of 
the night and buttoned it with stars,’”’ we feel the dews 
of starlight falling; while the swift suggestiveness of 
“The mist, like sapple of the sea, was lying in the 
gullies of the hills that lifted up their heads above the 
night like to a herd of seals,’’ is final and compelling. 
The fact is he was at root a poet. Though in the 
main his medium was the prose romance, he was the 


that beat beneath the plaid. Greater in the short 
story than in the full-length novel, in the episode than 
in the story, but greatest of all in the sentence and the 
melodic phrase, he often paid for his appealing fascina- 
tion by the sacrifice of big dramatic effects. Without 
detracting in the slightest from the essential romanticism 
of his characters who loved and dreamed and fought 
for forlorn but inspiring causes amid scenes of grandeur 
and gloom, he presented them not as attitudinising 


Neil Munro. 


From a drawing by Helen Wilson. 


author of several poems that, as far as Scotland is con- 
cerned, will assuredly live. 

In all Neil Munro wrote, whether in prose or verse, 
the Celtic note predominates, and the Gael emerges 
with all his sorrows and ecstasies, the pathos of his 
migrations and emigrations, and his pride of race and 
love of croft and heath. The note throughout is 
authentic and final. There is no doubt of the heather- 
bred origin of his tales and poems. He knew the heart 


puppets, but as men and women of the very flesh and 
blood that are to be encountered to-day in the Highlands 
of the West. 

Neil Munro remains the foremost novelist of the 
Scottish Highlands. He has gone into the mist, but 
his name, sounding from behind the hills of Time, will 
long remain a magic spell to recall that strange mixture 
of robust realism and guileless superstition which is still 
part of the heritage of Scotland. 
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FRANK HARRIS 


Frank Harris, who died at Nice last August in his seventy- 
sixth year, passionately desired to be remembered by 
posterity. To the present generation he is almost unknown, 
and if there is a revival of interest in his books, it will 
probably be short-lived. But the man himself, his char- 
acter and the incidents of his life, provide a subject which, if 
properly treated, ought to preserve his name from oblivion. 

Harris spoke of himself sometimes as an Irishman, and 
sometimes as a Welsh Celt, and, while expressing his 
admiration for the Jews, frequently denied that he was 
one himself. Certainty as to his race is impossible, for, 
as far as the facts of his life were concerned, Harris touched 
nothing which he did not adorn. Born in 1855, according 
to his autobiography, and in 1856, according to his state- 
ment in Who’s Who, he spent his early years in Ireland, 
under the eye of his father, an officer in the Mercantile 
Marine and a strict Puritan. At the age of fourteen he 
ran away from school, going steerage to the United States. 
After a period in New York as a bootblack, he got a job 
as a night clerk in a Chicago hotel. There, by methods 
which he recounts with unusual candour in his auto- 
biography, he secured the dismissal first of the book- 
keeper and then of the steward, himself stepping into each 
position as it was vacated. But the restlessness which 
was his predominant characteristic throughout life soon 
uprooted him, and he went west to Texas, where he passed 
two adventurous years as a cowboy, fighting Red Indians 

_and lifting cattle across the Mexican border. Physically 
he was exceptionally tough and wiry. Had he been taller 


he would certainly have distinguished himself as an athlete. 


But he was short of stature, and even in his later years 
never ceased to deplore his lack of inches, nor to attach 
an extraordinary importance to height. Regularity of 
feature he also prized excessively, regretting that he lacked 
it himself, and apparently never quite satisfied that his 
fine eyes, deep voice, and energetic manner were at least 
as attractive as a Grecian profile. 

From Texas he went to Lawrence, and became a student 
at the University of Kansas. The professor of Greek there, 
a young man called Byron Smith, influenced Harris deeply. 
““The man’s face,’’ Harris wrote in his autobiography, 
“‘ attracted me even at first sight: I should be able to 
picture him, for even as I write his face comes before me 
as vividly as if the many long years that separate us were 
but the momentary closing of my eyes.’”’ There is a 
regret and natural pathos in these words not often found 
in Harris’s writing. Smith’s idealism and love of letters 
appealed to an element in Harris’s own nature which 
persisted throughout a long life given over in the main 
to other interests. But that this element was never in 
the ascendant for however brief a period, comes out in 
Smith’s verdict on his admirer, recently published by Miss 
Kate Stephens. Smith was engaged to Miss Stephens, but 
died before they could marry. The account of Smith given 
by Harris in his autobiography, though on the whole 
flattering, contained some very disagreeable details, the 
falsity of which Miss Stephens exposed, reinforcing her 
argument with a letter from Smith in which he says of 
Harris: ‘“‘ You know I have no confidence in or respect 
for the moral character of the man and could not therefore 
dream of making him a confidential friend. He has, how- 
ever, been so persistently kind to me, and seemed to build 
so much upon my good opinion, and besides wrote me so 
ardent and eloquent a letter, that I could not find it in 
my heart to answer in terms not somewhat touched with 
warmth.” 

To complete the general outline of Harris’s character, 
indicated by his method of advancing himself in the 
Chicago hotel, his life as a cowboy, and his attraction 
towards the gentle and humane Byron Smith, it is necessary 
only to add that while in Lawrence he entered assiduously 
upon the practice of what he calls “ the noblest function 
of man.”” The same vanity which made him unnecessarily 
concerned about his personal appearance urged him through- 
out his life, as he shows at length in his autobiography, 


By Hugh Kingsmill 


to make love to women, but the solace was on each occasion 
short-lived. 

From the States he returned to Europe in the early 
twenties. From a letter which he wrote from Germany 
to Carlyle, in 1878, it appears that he had called on Carlyle, 
and received encouragement and advice from the old man. 
“ After many doubtings and much incertitude,”’ he writes, 
““T have determined to do my work with my pen; as a 
volunteer in the ranks to fight for what seems to me the 
best cause. Having enough to live on in a very modest 
way, which contents me, I need not be a mercenary soldier.”’ 

Here again the element of idealism is revealed, but the 
desire for immediate success, and the consciousness of a 
remarkable capacity for affairs, soon diverted him from 
the purpose expressed in this letter. At the early age of 
twenty-eight he was the editor of the Evening News, the 
circulation of which he rapidly raised, as he tells us, by 
filling the paper with all the suggestive and sensational 
news items he could collect. 

From the Evening News he passed to the Fortnightly 
Review, and in the middle thirties, married to a rich 
and well-connected widow, seemed within measurable 
distance of a successful career in politics. But the discreet 
and ordered life of a political and social climber soon 
jarred on him, his marriage broke down, and leaving 
England for the Riviera he wrote a few short stories, of 
one of which Meredith said: ‘‘ If there is any hand in 
England can do better than ‘ Montes,’ I don’t know it.” 
The life of affairs drew him back again, and in the later 
nineties he made the Saturday Review the most brilliant 
weekly in England, collecting round him Bernard Shaw, 
H. G. Wells, Cunninghame Graham, and D. S. McColl. 
He sold the Saturday Review! just before the Boer War, 
and his later adventures in journalism, in England, and 
during the Great War, in America, were of little importance 
except to those financially involved in them. 

Most of his books were written after his forty-fifth year, 
by which time his hopes of a great political career were 
over. He could tell a story excellently, as ‘‘ Montes ’”’ and 
““The Bomb” prove, but he lacked the subtlety and de- 
tachment of the genuine writer. Into his later stories, 
influenced by the reaction against the scientific rationalism 
of his youth, he tried to introduce a mystical and trans- 
cendental element, laboriously pieced together from Blake, 
Tolstoy, and the Gospels. 

His biographical work is far more interesting than his 
fiction, and, in the opinion of many persons, far more 
imaginative. In spite of innumerable inconsistencies, and 
much obvious invention, his portraits of Maupassant, 
Burton, John Davidson, and Oscar Wilde are vivid and, 
within the limitations of his insight, convincing. But his 
best book, the only one indeed which ever rises into litera- 
ture, is ‘‘ The Man Shakespeare.’”’ Written after the failure 
of his political ambitions, and before his lapse into pseudo- 
mysticism, it reflects in its best pages the melancholy of 
a man who had thoroughly explored as much of life as is 
accessible to an exclusively egotistic nature. Its theme is 
the worldly and passionate side of Shakespeare, which was 
ignored by the Victorian critics, and which Harris displays, 
neither subtly nor profoundly, but boldly and picturesquely. 
Largely true of Shakespeare, the following passage was 
altogether true of Harris at that moment in his restless 
undirected life when he paused to reflect on the sum of 
his experiences. ‘‘ Naturally, when youth passed from him 
and disillusionment put an end to dreaming, his melancholy 
deepened, his sadness became despairing ; we can see the 
shadows thickening round him into night. Brutus takes 
an ‘ everlasting farewell’ of his friend, and goes willingly 
to his rest. Hamlet dreads the ‘ undiscovered country ’ ; 
but unsentient death is to him ‘a consummation devoutly 
to be wished.’ . . . A little later and Macbeth’s soul cries 
to us from the outer darkness ‘ there’s nothing serious in 
mortality.” and from this despairing gloom come Lear’s 
shrieks of pain and pitiful ravings, and in the heavy intervals 
the gibberings of the fool.’ 
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A Hundred Years 


WILLIAM HALE WHITE (MARK RUTHERFORD) 
(Born December 22nd, 1831 ; Died March 14th, 1913) 


By Dr. Albert Peel 


T should be a work of supererogation to write on 
“ Mark Rutherford’ for THE Bookman. Was it 
not the founder and editor of THE BookMAN who lauded 
Mark Rutherford in season and out of season, and pro- 
claimed that he who would write English pure and 
undefiled must steep himself in Mark Rutherford’s 
pages? Was it not he 
who said that to read 
him was a liberal 
education, and that “ the 
works of Mark Ruther- 
ford have done more for 
me by a great deal than 
the work of any con- 
temporary author”? 
But it may be true—it 
probably is—that a 
generation has arisen 
which knows not either 
Robertson Nicoll—so 
fleeting is fame—or 
William Hale White. 
Even in THE BoOKMAN 
therefore it may be 
necessary, in the year 
that celebrates the one 
hundredth anniversary of 
Mark Rutherford’s birth, 
to remind the Georgians 
of one not unworthy to 
stand with the greatest 
figures of Victorian 
literature. 

It is remarkable 
indeed that a writer whose books are so typical 
of his own Fenland should have appealed to great 
journalists like Robertson Nicoll and H. W. Massing- 
ham. Both were critics of sound judgment, sparing 
of superlatives, and not prone to extravagance, but 
when they came to speak of Mark Rutherford their 
enthusiasm carried them away. Did not Massingham 
say that when the tale of the Victorian novelists was 
fully told, Mark Rutherford would lead all the rest, 
and that “ once read, Hale White is never forgotten ” ? 
Mark Rutherford, he held, was the one “ imaginative 
genius of the highest order”’ English Puritanism had 
produced since Bunyan. ‘“ He is the artist, throwing 
out, through the medium of his beautiful prose, the 
depth and simplicity of his thought and the intensity 
of his feeling about life . . . our fiction contains no 
more perfectly drawn pictures of English life in its 
recurring emotional contrast of excitement and repose 
more valuable to the historian, or more stimulating to 
the imaginative reader.” 

Robertson Nicoll could be severe even on his best 


4 


\ -. matic reaction which we 


friends and favourites, and his hand was heavy on 
“Catherine Furze,’’ which he thought was marked by 
“ great ethical confusion.” On the whole however his 
praise of Rutherford was almost without qualifica- 
tion. After a visit to Quiller-Couch at Fowey (Christ- 
mas, 1892) he sent to his host, with other volumes, 
“one of my friend, Mark 
Rutherford’s books. No 
literary man wilfully 
neglecting the latter can 
be in a state of 
salvation.” 

It is intriguing to try 
to discover why Ruther- 
ford appealed to men like 
Nicoll and Massingham. 
Was it because the two 
of them had to live their 
lives at a_ journalist’s 
pace, with printers’ devils 
ever at their elbows, and 
that therefore they were 
attracted by the placid 
SN calm in which all Ruther- 


ford’s stories are set? 


A} Was their love for the 
quiet just a natural 
reaction against noise and 
bustle, that almost auto- 


all know ? 

Perhaps however it 
(William Hale White). 1S unnecessary to 
seek for explanations 
of the admiration of the two journalists. The three 
were kindred spirits, who lived for many years 
equally full lives. It is strange to think that the calm 
and quiet with which Rutherford manages to enwrap 
even the storms of “ Tanner’s Lane,” the nastiness of 
Slade the deacon, and revolutionary propaganda, came 
from a life of extreme activity. It must never be over- 
looked that while employed in the Admiralty—he was 
there thirty-eight years, retiring in 1892—Hale White 
was a regular correspondent for two or three provincial 
papers, and contributed to and reviewed for several 
literary journals.. He wrote the “ Autobiography ” at 
“extraordinary high-pressure,” rising at 4.30 each 
morning after working late every night in the House 
of Commons. Had Nicoll and Massingham been con- 
scious from the first that Mark Rutherford was one 
engaged in “the great game” like themselves, their 

enthusiasm would have been even greater. 
And of course he could write, and style never fails to 
appeal to the man whose business is writing. To quote 

Nicoll again : 
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“His achievement is after the manner of Giotto’s O. 
There is little adornment or embroidery, but the pencil 
never swerves, and the round is always perfect. Only 
the careless will-be deceived by the apparent simplicity 
of the accomplishment; it is the simplicity which is 
the last result of art. It is with nothing short of wonder 
that one finishes a book of which almost every sentence 
is in its final form. The style is capable in the author’s 
hands of producing any effect; fire and colour come 
when they are needed, and with the utmost reserve, 
self-restraint and economy, Mark Rutherford every- 
where shows himself a magician. No one will think 
that we disparage our younger stylists in saying that 
beside him they are all children. In some of them the 
show of power is greater; there is more complexity, 
more enrichment and far more visible effort. Here 
indeed there is no effort and no pretentiousness, yet 
whoever wishes to understand the possibilities of the 
English tongue should give his days and nights to the 
study of Mark Rutherford. His secret however will 
not be discovered in that way. For it is spiritual. 
Here is one among us who, to use his own words, speaks 
the veritable reality. He has the power denied to so 
many of at once clutching the heart. You feel as 
you go on that you are reading with exposed nerves ; 
and you lay down the book thrilled and shaken— 
never to be again quite what you were at its beginning.”’ 


The modern student of Mark Rutherford has a great 
advantage even over his contemporaries. The publica- 


tion of ‘‘ Letters to Three Friends ’’ and “‘ The Groom- . 


bridge Diary”’ in 1924 revealed the man as he had 
never been known before. The story behind these 
volumes is in its way an idyll. To Hale White, shrouded 
in depression and gloom, there was given a brief Indian 
summer before the end of his days. After he had been 
a widower for nearly twenty years, he and Miss Dorothy 
Horace Smith fell in love with each other, despite a 
disparity of forty-five years in their ages. ‘‘ The Groom- 
bridge Diary ”’ is Mrs. Hale White’s record of the court- 
ship and of the two years of married life which followed 
—intimate and revealing and very attractive, showing 
to the world sides of the wise and sombre old student 
that would not otherwise have been known. At the 
same time Mrs. Hale White edited the “ Letters to 
Three Friends,” which cover the years 1872 to 1913. 
On nearly every page these two volumes contain some- 
thing that throws light on the man or on his writings, 
and they must be associated with the novels and the 
autobiographical and philosophical works as primary 
sources. 

In re-reading Rutherford one is struck by the con- 
tinual conflict between Hebraism and Hellenism that 
went on within him. He loved to dwell on his Puritan 
ancestry, to tell how his grandfather had his windows 
smashed by an angry Tory mob during the Napoleonic 
Wars because he refused to illuminate for British 
victories, and how his father also had his windows broken 
because of his support of the Reform Bill—Mark him- 
self, then a baby, having to be carried from the front 
of the house to the back for safety. And yet he would 
say that “the only thing of which he had been sure 
in his life was beauty,” and that ‘‘ the Homeric gods, 
despite their immoralities, were better than Jehovah 
because they laughed, which Jehovah never did.” 
Think of his way of speaking of Ibsen, Swinburne and 
Whitman, and how the Nonconformists from whom he 
sprung would have been horrified had they known his 
views! Of “ A Doll’s House ” he wrote in 1889 : 


“It was admirably put on the stage and I have never 
seen, except from Shakespeare, a play which has a 
nobler motive or is more dramatic. The godly have 
screamed at it as immoral, but never mind.” 


On Swinburne’s death he said : 


“ He had great faults, but there was something in him 
which made me deny faults. Never again will Nature 
be voiced as she was by him. I can imagine her mourn- 
ing in solitude that she has lost the interpreter of her 
thoughts to man. The loneliness lies in the reflection 
that hardly anybody I know cares for the thing or quality 
for which Swinburne stands. . . . We shall never hear 
such music again, and I love music and believe that 
it is a thing in itself. The sea is greater to me because 
Swinburne has voiced it. He has told me what it means 
to say.” 


He tells a lady in Ashtead not to let any “ respectable ”’ 
person know that she has Whitman in her possession : 


“‘T have had him in mine for five-and-twenty years, 
but I never dared so much as to mention his name save 
to the fewest of the few. Ashtead perhaps has not 
heard of him, but if it has, expect to be cursed with bell, 
book and candle, and burnt in effigy.” 


Nevertheless while he took this position he was essentially 
Puritan, as this extract from the “ Diary ’’ abundantly 
shows : 


“‘ Hale said if he had his time over again he would not 
touch one of the Elizabethan dramatists (Marlowe, etc.). 
He said we should face the fact that we cannot read the 
Elizabethan dramatis‘s and Thomas & Kempis; we are 
always trying to, but we ought to be honest and allow 
that we can’t. If we choose Thomas & Kempis we must 
throw the other overboard, he said, with all its greatness, 
power and worth.” 


Perhaps the fact that the conflict was never entirely 
resolved may account for the depression under which 
Rutherford constantly laboured. It was a conflict 
which was persistent and had many aspects. He was 
deeply religious, and yet could find no place in the 
churches. He was fair and tolerant, and yet there is 
no doubt that his novels are so far coloured by his own 
early and unhappy experiences of Dissent—he was 
turned out of a Congregational college for his views 
on inspiration—as to give an entirely false impression. 
Indeed his pictures of the life of Dissent in the nine- 
teenth century, while containing lifelike figures, are 
as much a caricature as is “‘ Salem Chapel.”’ He could 
say bitter things about the churches, their creeds and 
their worship, and yet he could go out of his way in a 
novel to 


assure my incredulous literary friends that years ago 
it was not uncommon for men and women suddenly 
to awake to the fact that they had been sinners, and 
to determine that henceforth they would keep God’s 
commandments by the help of Jesus Christ and the 
Holy Spirit. What is more extraordinary is that they 
did keep God’s commandments for the rest of their 
lives.”’ 


He spoke of his rheumatism as “ an almost ecclesiastical 
refinement of torture,” and yet he continually pro- 
claimed his indebtedness to preachers like Caleb Morris, 
while it was on the Bible that he continually fed his 
spiritual life. For over fifty years he spent the hours 
between 5.30 and 8 each morning reading the Bible 
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(and “‘ certain plays of Shakespeare ’’), and often spoke 
of “ the living influence that Book has had over me.” 


““T have been reading the Bible through again—an 
hour daily before breakfast. I read it through once in 
every two or three years, and always find it profitable 
beyond almost any other book. . . . Strange to see [in 
Ezekiel] that combination of the writer and the prophet, 
the writer’s art, one may almost say artifices, and yet 
such white-hot passionate earnestness.” 


It was no doubt his acquaintance with the Bible and 
with Shakespeare which gave him a sure touch as a 
literary critic. He insisted that there was no such 
verse in the English language as “ Paradise Lost,” and 
pointed out that the Miltonic Satan had entirely super- 
seded the Satan of the Bible, while 


“a certain dauntlessness, a certain heroic attitude towards 
life, magnanimity in the old sense of the word, is Milton’s 
central virtue tome. Life too is to him something grand, 
great, something transacted with Heaven looking on, 
something in which Heaven is interested.” 


Carlyle he found to be “ infinite,’’ and “ Frederick ” 
“the great modern epic”: 


“Carlyle remains to me—that is my now irreversible 
verdict on him—the voice which in our century came 
from the deepest depths. In nobody do I find the im- 
movable rock as I find it in him.” 


He agrees with Swinburne that “ Lycidas,” “‘ Thyrsis ” 
and “‘ Adonais ’’ are “ the three perfect elegies, no other 
approaching them.” He notes the absence of religion 
in Jane Austen’s books— 


“* everything measured, as it were, by an earthly standard, 
no heavenly virtues, no hellish vices, people respectable 
(or not !) but never noble.”’ 


Of Scott he wrote: 


“‘Tf anywhere in another world the blessings which 
men have conferred here are taken into account in 
distributing reward, surely the choicest in the store of 
the Most High will be reserved for His servant Scott! 
It may be said of others that they have made the world 
wise or rich, but of him it must be said that he, more than 
all, has made the world happier—wiser too, wiser through 
its happiness.” 


These verdicts are surely enough, and more than enough, 
to prove that it would be necessary to go far to find 
Mark Rutherford’s equal as a literary critic, for in in- 
sight and suggestiveness he is almost unrivalled. A 
reference to Leslie Stephen is so characteristic however 
that it may be quoted: 

“I have just finished the revision of Wordsworth’s 
biography by Leslie Stephen for the Dictionary N.B. 
It is accurate, but as dry as Ezekiel’s dry bones, and 
the spirit of the Lord Himself could not quicken it. It 
has given rise to much reflexion in me on the ‘ literary 
man’ such as 'L.S. is and his office in this world, on the 


value of what is called ‘ literature’ and on some conse- 
quences of its enormous manufacture.” 


Perhaps too some of these quotations will serve to 
banish the idea, born no doubt of the greyness of Ruther- 
ford’s outlook, that he lacked humour. If the humour 
be mostly ironical, yet it is there in abundance. Take 
this from “‘ The Deliverance ” : 


“London Sundays to persons who are not attached 
to any religious community, and have no money to 
spend, are rather dreary. We tried several ways of 
getting through the morning. If we heard that there 
was a preacher with a reputation, we went to hear him. 
As a rule however we got no good in that way. Once 
we came to a chapel where there was a minister sup- 
posed to be one of the greatest orators of the day. We 
had much difficulty in finding standing room. Just as 
we entered we heard him say: ‘ My friends, I appeal 
to those of you who are parents. You know that if you 
say to a child ‘ go,’ he goeth, and if you say ‘ come,’ he 
cometh. So the Lord But at this point M‘Kay, 
who had children, nudged me to come out; and out we 
went.” 


Or there are these obiter dicta culled from various places : 


‘‘Tf a man wishes to spoil himself for Shakespeare, 
the best thing he can do is to turn Shakespearean critic.” 

*‘TAn old lady of eighty-four} never, of course, sees a 
newspaper. This perhaps is the reason why she is in 
perfect health.” 


Best of all is the story of the man who went whistling 
past the house : 


““* How I envy that man,’ he said. ‘It’s Forman. 
That’s his dinner. He does not come whistling like that 
up the road at 12 o’clock, nor after his tea. 
do it. It’s beer.’”’ 


Tea won’t 


An interesting article could be written on the modernity 
of Mark Rutherford. It was in 1900 and not in 1931 
that the words were written : 


“Our forefathers groaned under the tyranny of kings 
and nobles, but it was a tyranny over bodies. The 
modern millionaire sets a newspaper going, and acquires 
absolute tyranny over souls as well as bodies.” 


It was in ‘“‘ The Revolution in Tanner’s Lane ”’ that he 
wrote on unemployment with an intensity not surpassed 
by Mr. James Maxton, ending with the passionate cry : 

“* Again, I say, let no man judge communist or anarchist 


till he has asked for leave to work, and a ‘Damn your 
eyes!’ has rung in his ears.”’ 


Not yet have we learned all that Mark Rutherford has 
to teach. The words he spoke of Milton we can apply 
to himself. In the words of Mrs. Hale White’s Diary : 

‘‘ Whatever he has said about Milton, he has always 


felt that that is not the whole thing he has said, but only 
the /ast.”’ 


That is true of this article. 
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1931 in Review 


ART BOOKS OF THE YEAR 


The ideal art book should combine instruction with 
entertainment. It should add to our knowledge of the 
principles of art, of the work of some period, of some 
particular master, or, better still, of all of these; and 
this information should be conveyed by a writer whose 
prose style is so pleasant, whose intelligence is so alert 
and lively, that the book gives us pleasure by the way 
in which it is written as well as by the instruction it con- 
tains. If the work be illustrated—as most art books are— 
then the illustrations should not only be excellent from 
the point of view of faithful reproduction, but the illus- 
trations themselves should be unhackneyed, showing us 
works of art which are not too familiar and so increasing 
our acquaintance with the 
world’s masterpieces. 


By Frank Rutter 


himself an accomplished painter in oils and water-colours, 
not only gives us a masterly professional analysis of Turner’s 
technique, but—what is still more interesting to the general 
reader—he gives us a most lively interpretation of Turner’s 
life and character. He does this in a most unconventional 
way, largely by analogy, and so his book contains a number 
of good stories about contemporary artists. 

The argument would appear to be: Turner was an 
artist, and artists are rather a peculiar people. Therefore 
if you want to understand Turner you have to under- 
stand artists generally, and the best way to do this is to 
learn their habits of mind, the sort of thing they do and 
say, and the kind of thing that is continually happening 

to them. Take for example 


Of all the art books which 
have been published during 
the past twelve months, the 
one which fulfils these ideal 
conditions most handsomely 
is Mr. Robert Byron’s ‘“‘ The 
Birth of Western Painting.”’ 
Mr. Byron deals primarily 


“ French Painting.’ 
“ Pablo Picasso.’’ 


Edited by Peter Leslie. 
Spanish Baroque Art.’’ 


“The Birth of Western Painting.’’ 

“Turner : A Speculative Portrait.’’ 
By R. H. Wilenski. 

By Eugenio D’Ors. 

“ The Letters of John Constable, R.A., to C.R. Leslie, R.A.’’ 


By Sacheverell Sitwell. 


that vexed question of 
“fidelity to nature’’; the 
distinction which Turner 
was likely to draw between 
making a picture and copy- 
ing what happened to be in 
front of him, is amusingly 
illustrated by the following 
anecdote about a living 


By Robert Byron, 
By Walter Bayes. 


with a period of art which 
is little known and hitherto 
has been insufficiently appreciated, namely the painters 
of the Byzantine school. He shows us how and why 
there was a renascence of painting at Constantinople, which 
preceded the Renaissance in Italy and had a considerable 
formative influence on the art of the Primitives in Siena, 
Florence and other Italian cities. He gives us for the first 
time in the English language a succinct account of the rise of 
the two great schools in medieval Greek art, the Macedonian 
and the Cretan, of their splendours during the thirteenth 
and two succeeding centuries, and argues that the cul- 
mination of the Cretan school during the sixteenth century 
is to be found in the paintings of El Greco. 

No old master has aroused the interest of modern painters 
more than El Greco, whose strangely individual style has 
hitherto been regarded as the joint product of his training 
in Venice and his long residence in Spain. In proving that 
this master was not only born in Crete, but was very 
greatly influenced by the peculiar tenets of the Cretan 
School of painters, Mr. Byron has added very considerably 
to our knowledge and understanding of El Greco. 

Further, by his nice distinction between the divergent 
aims and achievements of Realistic painting and Inter- 
pretational painting, Mr. Byron makes an important 
contribution to general principles, sharpening and refining 
the analysis of the purpose of works of art, and incidentally 
aiding us to understand better many puzzling developments 
in the modern movement. 

Equally valuable are the photographs by Mr. David T. 
Rice which illustrate Mr. Byron’s volume. These show 
us Byzantine wall-paintings at Mistra and in the monas- 
teries of Mount Athos, works which are difficult of access, 
many of which have never been photographed before, and 
none so well photographed as here. Both as regards text 
and illustrations, then, this book admirably fulfils the 
desired conditions. Most students of art know something 
about Byzantine mosaics, from the sixth century work at 
Ravenna to the twelfth century work at Palermo, but to 
most of us Byzantine painting has hitherto been a sealed 
book. Mr. Byron’s book not only reveals its intrinsic 
interest, but establishes the importance of the Byzantine 
contribution to the history and development of European 
painting. 

Of recent books dealing with a single artist, none is more 
stimulating and genuinely revealing than Mr. Walter 
Bayes’s ‘‘ Turner: A Speculative Portrait.’’ Mr. Bayes, 


_artist : 


“IT remember my friend 
Ginner doing a drawing of a view from the top of a cliff, 
and attracting the attention of a group of admirers while he 
was filling in a delicate passage of lace-like detail describing 
the pile-up of wavelet beyond wavelet as they receded into 
the distance. ‘ But,’ burst out one of the public with no- 
longer-to-be-restrained indignation, ‘ But you're not looking 
at what you ave drawing ?’ ‘ No,’ said Charles tranquilly,‘ but 
I’m enjoying the fresh air.’ ”’ 

Very timely, in view of the approach of the exhibition 
of French Art which is to open at the Academy in the 
New Year, is Mr. R. H. Wilenski’s ‘‘ French Painting.” 
Though there are many monographs about particular 
French masters and periods of French art, there has not 
hitherto been a single volume in the English language 
dealing in the light of modern knowledge and critical 
opinion with the French school as a whole. Mr. Wilenski 
surveys the whole achievement of French painting from 
its beginnings in the twelfth century to the present day, 
and he does this in a very spirited and independent manner, 
paying scant attention to the received opinions of the past, 
and boldly making his own valuations. 

No living painter has caused more stir or produced 
pictures more difficult for the man in the street to under- 
stand than the forty-year-old Spaniard who has long made 
Paris hishome. The book on “ Pablo Picasso,’’ by Eugenio 
D’Ors, must rank high among recent art publications if 
only for the wealth and excellence of its illustrations. 
In a series of admirable quarto plates we can here follow 
the extraordinary development and achievements of 
Picasso, viewing in turn his masterly powers of draughts- 
manship, his powerful realistic paintings, the stages of his 
progress incubist paintings, and his weird powers of in- 
vention in the realm of abstract art. A knowledge of 
Picasso’s work is an essential preliminary to any under- 
standing of the modern movement in art, and this book 
is a splendid picture gallery of Picassos. 

Two other books deserve a place, for very different 
seasons, in the best half-dozen. ‘‘ The Letters of John 
Constable, R.A., to C. R. Leslie, R.A.,’’ containing as they 
do many letters and passages never before published, 
throw new light on this great landscape painter. Finally, 
for the exceeding charm of the writing as well as for its 
delicate and illuminating appreciation of the Baroque 
style, it would be impossible to omit Mr. Sacheverell 
Sitwell’s most recent and delightful book on ‘‘ Spanish 
Baroque Art.” y 
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POETRY OF THE YEAR 


Reflection on poets and publishers, on reviewers and on 
the public should be incited by the list of poetry published 
during the year. I doubt if any one volume has been 
particularly successful. But that does not argue that 
poetry has no public. It has no great public. It never 
had ;° and it can expect still less of one when novel and 
biography dominate literature. Yet there is, I am con- 
vinced in spite of the pessimism of such critics as 
Herbert Read and I. A. Richards, public enough, a small, 
steady and intelligent public, ready to buy verse, if verse 
is provided. But it must be able verse by able poets; 
and how much of that has been published—or possibly 
written—since the New Year ? 

Mr. Masefield, as Poet Laureate, has led the way with 
“Minnie Maylow’s Story,’’ a book of verse narration, 
usually spiritless, sometimes bathetic, and sometimes 
sententious. Mrs. Lynd kas provided one of those slim 
volumes, “‘ The Yellow Placard.”” Mr. James Stephens has 
stuttered thinly in ‘“‘ Strict 
Joy.” <A. E. in “ Vale and 


By Geoffrey Grigson 


familiar since the rise of journalistic criticism, and now 
more injurious than ever through the coincidence of several 
new factors. Yet good verse, like good fiction, does wander 

into print, if not at once into the most limited fame. 
1931 even is not to be packed away as a year in which 
good poets have been altogether rare; though after hard 
search I can find no more than four books or five which 
I dare have it on my conscience to recommend. These 
are Mr. Robert Graves’s ‘‘ Poems 1926-1930,” Mr. Cecil 
Day Lewis’s ‘‘ From Feathers to Iron,’’ Miss Easdale’s 
“A Collection of Poems,” “‘ Village Symphony,” by Mr. 
Robert Gathorne-Hardy, and Mr. Roy Campbell’s 
“‘Georgiad,”’ all books which suggest perspicacity in their 
publishers. If you want poetry of Twilight-Escape, you 
must go elsewhere. Mr. Graves’s new poems are not 
cheerful. Mr. Lewis’s and Mr. Gathorne-Hardy’s are 
grave, Miss Easdale’s wittily, sharply observant, and 
‘The Georgiad”’ is satire which knows nothing of polite 
compromise. Each volume 


Other Poems” has also 


is on a different landing of 
achievement. Mr. Graves, 


trusted to his reputation. 
Mr. Osbert Sitwell and Mr. 
Martin Armstrong have col- 
lected themselves and Mr. 
Sturge Moore, an elder poet, 


“Poems : 1926-1930.”’ 


“ From Feathers to Iron.’’ 
“A Collection of Poems.’’ 


“ Village Symphony.”’ 
“The Georgiad.’’ 


By Robert Graves. 

By Cecil Day Lewis. 

By Joan Adeney Easdale. 
By Robert Gathorne-Hardy. 


By Roy Campbell 


the only younger poet who 
has yet written much, im- 
proved in technique, value 
and individuality, made a 
long nose at orthodoxy, 


has begun the same job with 
one volume out of several. 


“To Whom Else ?’’ 


By Robert Graves. 


respected, profited by, but 
not kotowed to tradition, is 


Mr. Aldous Huxley has 
published his disappointing 
book, ‘‘ The Cicadas,’ which hints that no _ further 
development can be expected from him in verse. Mr. 
Humbert Wolfe has wept ‘‘Snow.” Mr. W. J. Turner 
has philisophised about Love in his ‘‘ Pursuit of Psyche ”’ ; 
and Professor Lascelles Abercrombie has edited an anthology 
of poems which are all new and nearly all bad. Most of 
these poets write in a dead or dying manner, or in a manner 
which never was alive. Either they were poets once 
whose creative minds have long since passed their life- 
climax or they are poets in the tadpole stage of tradition 
who will never lose their tails and develop into modernity ; 
or they are froglets imitating the bull-frog and croaking 
their emancipation with all their feeble force. I am not 
denying that some of them have written fine poems, Mr. 
Sturge Moore particularly, and I am not denying that 
there are one or two good things in “‘ The Cicadas ” or the 
collections of Mr. Sitwell and the much feebler, autumnal 
Mr. Armstrong; but most of these poets have the ear of 
reviewers, many of their books in the past have had tem- 
perate and intemperate praise or have been able, anyhow, 
to count upon reviews. Yet of their publications since 
January not one is an event of importance. 

If then the public for verse is not so big as it might 
be, there are two particular culprits: the poets shoved 
at them and the hurried reviewers (mostly men of the 
same era’ or attitude) who shove; and shove they never 
so violently, the public cannot be expected to obey meekly 
and to buy dumbness for ever. I would give them more 
credit than some commentators for readiness to accept 
good verse, if good verse were pointed out to them. When 
such verse is published, the verse-public turn, to speak 
generally (for I am not forgetting the recent success of 
Mr. Roy Campbell’s ‘“‘ Adamastor,”’ which was widely and 
enthusiastically, rather than perspicaciously, reviewed), 
must smell it out for themselves; and here they too are 
usually at fault. They have not usually enough energy 
or their olfactories are not keen enough. Partly perhaps 
they have been made weary and indifferent by orthodox 
dullness on one side and extravagant, pseudo-Red obscurity 
on the other, so much so that they must now wait until 
good poets form their own taste in widening circles (as 
Mr. Eliot did after considerable neglect and opposition) 
and till their fame spreads, not through the daily or weekly 
press, but like limericks, though more slowly, through word 
of mouth. The situation is the old one, the eternal one, 


now that rare person, the 
professional poet. He has 
given himself a stiff technical training and has sur- 
vived it; and his ‘‘ Poems, 1926-1930,” without being 
dark, demand alert intelligence, and for their un- 
frocked precision of thought and word should re- 
ceive from critically-minded readers welcome in this 
dull time. 

Mr. Cecil Day Lewis is a poet whose neglect (he has 
already published two volumes) is not to the credit of 
professional reviewers. In one way his book is more 
attractive than Mr. Graves’s, for it is more obviously emo- 
tional, without being less intelligent ; and if he is a younger 
man who has still to develop Mr. Graves’s technical skill, 
he writes with equal understanding of the need for arson 
in the warehouses of stale poetical stock. His imagery is 
imagery of the concrete world we know, hard and lively, 
whether he takes it from a tree, a railway train or a dark- 
room. His poems are full of surprise, visual, auditory and 
intellectual, and it is their merit that they are able to 
achieve some harmony between their considerable intellect 
and true emotion. Miss Easdale’s collection is also 
stuffed with surprise. It was written between the ages 
of fourteen and seventeen, which is no reason for not 
reading it, for many poets from Cowley to Christina 
Rossetti, Chatterton to Rimbaud, have been precociously 
mature. Like the other four, Mr. Gathorne-Hardy 
belongs to the time in which he lives, and like them 
he is young (or I imagine so), concerned with the 
intellect as well as the emotion and anxious to refresh 
the science and art of verse. His imagery is not so varied 
and intense as Mr. Lewis’s, nor his experience, I feel, so 
deep. His attitude is not objective as Miss Easdale’s and 
his control not so steady as Mr. Graves’s; but his title 
poem, the allegorical ‘‘ Paradisus Dubitans,”’ ‘‘ John Donne 
Sits for His Portrait,’’ “‘ North Wind Over Berkshire,’”’ and 
one or two more can be read with profit and pleasure. Mr. 
Campbell attacks the attitude and people who make 
verse ridiculous, criticism a feeble jest, and satire a 
necessity. There are parts of ‘“ The Georgiad ” which are 
poor, but where Mr. Campbell’s brutish power is most 
powerful and his anger most angry, it becomes splendid 
satire. 

If I were asked to bring the recommended crop of 1931 
from five to six, I should be inclined to go to Mr. Graves 
again, and add for the sixth his later, shorter, but rather 
expensive To Whom Else ? ” 
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PLAYS OF THE YEAR 


During the past year the majority of playwrights and 
producers have been suffering from an obsession. The 
obsession has been Realism. The symptoms have’ been 
many and varied. The most obvious manifestations have 
been plays such as Cavalcade,’’ ‘‘ Grand Hotel’ and 
“The Good Companions,”’ in which elaborate replicas of 
hotel lounges, railway stations, market squares, night clubs 
and seaside esplanades follow one another in quick succes- 
sion. But there have been many examples during the 
year of other forms of realism more subtle than these 
faithful imitations of the visual realities of life, and the 
six plays which I have chosen as the best of the year are 
all instances of how the playwrights of 1931 have striven 
by various means to achieve the illusion of complete 
reality. 

The most photographically realistic is ‘‘ After All.” It 
is the portrait of a family rather than a play, and one’s 
enjoyment of it depended mainly on recognising how well 
the photographer had caught 


By Norman Marshall 


more than they cared to do, they were compelled to under- 
stand his motives and feelings more vividly than was 
pleasant, especially as they were given no opportunity to 
sentimentalise this mean, shabby murderer. ‘‘ Sordid” 
was the general verdict, and it undoubtedly was sordid, 
but in a manner so dramatically effective, and so revealing, 
that this brilliant psychological study deserves to rank as 
perhaps the best play of the year. 

In ‘‘ The Anatomist,’’ Mr. Bridie has made a somewhat 
similar use of the faithful reproduction of an ordinary 
domestic interior in Edinburgh a century ago to throw 
into relief the gruesomeness of his theme. Dr. John Knox, 
the anatomist, is a fanatic who believes that the end 
justifies the means, who cares too much for the lives of 
his patients to respect the bodies of the dead, and does 
not scruple to buy corpses from Burke and Hare as 
subjects on which to demonstrate to his students. The 
macabre middle act in a tavern and at Surgeons’ Hall is 

doubly effective by contrast 


the likenesses of people one 
knows in real life. The 
audience spent a _ happy, 
domestic evening exclaiming 
delightedly to one another: 
“ That’s exactly what Aunt 


Volkenburg. 


Emily says,’’ and: ‘‘ Now, 
isn’t that just how father | by Raymond Massey. 
carries on when he is a bit | “ The Anatomist.”’ 


upset about something!” 
and: ‘‘ Doesn't she remind 
you of Jane when she | 
pours out the tea?” | 


Guthrie. 


Peter Godfrey. 


“ After All.’’ By John van Druten. Produced by Auriol 
L 

“‘ The Venetian.’’ By Clifford Bax. Produced by Ella van 

“Payment Deferred.’’ By Jeffrey Dell. From the Novel 
by C. S. Forester. Produced by H. K. Ayliff. é 

“Late Night Final.’’ By Louis Weitzenkorn. Produced ay who writes for the 

By James Bridie. Produced by Tyrone 


“‘The Immortal Lady.’’ By Clifford Bax. Produced by 


with the other two acts in 
the Disharts’ drawing-room, 
Mr. Bridie is easily the most 
promising of the newer 
dramatists. He is one of 
the few playwrights of to- 


actor. ‘‘ The Anatomist ”’ 
contains more good acting 
than any play running in 
London at present, not only 
because of Mr. Ainley’s fine 


There is little artistic 

justification for this form of realism, which merely shows 
us what we have already seen in real life, nevertheless I 
put this play among the best of the year on account of the 
skill of the dialogue, which comes nearer to sounding 
exactly like everyday talk than any dialogue I have ever 
heard in the theatre, yet never simply produces the flat- 
ness and wordiness of actual conversation. As a realist 
Mr. Van Druten is not a mere copyist, but a writer with 
a genius for selection. It is this same genius for choosing 
significant detail which enables him to draw completely 
lifelike portraits of entirely ordinary people, untinged by 
any suggestion of exaggeration or caricature. In the 
theatre ‘‘ After All’’ created an effect of reality so com- 
plete that one became entirely absorbed in the trivial, 
familiar, undramatic events in the history of this very 
ordinary family. 

The weakness of the play is that the characters are not 
original creations of the author but merely reproductions, 
and to appreciate a reproduction it is necessary to be able 
to recall the original. This must have seemed a dull play 
to those who had never met the originals of the characters 
depicted on the stage. 

There is another of these portraits of a family in “‘ Pay- 
ment Deferred.’’ This time it is the family of a bank 
clerk living in an unfashionable suburb and struggling to 
keep out of debt. The play is a study of fear and remorse, 
of the tortured conscience of a perfectly ordinary little man 
who commits a murder for the sake of a bundle of bank-notes 
at a time when he is driven to distraction by debts and 
the threat of the ‘‘ brokers.’’ He grows rich by speculating 
with the money, but he dare not leave the dreary little 
house where his victim lies buried in the garden, and 
month after month he sits gazing out at that sooty patch 
of grass, desperately afraid. The photographic repro- 
duction of the trivial details of everyday life is here used 
with a definite dramatic effect. It makes the story seem 
uncomfortably and horribly real. The comparatively 
short run of this finely dramatic play was, I think, due to 
the fact that its realism had the effect of reproducing 
ordinary life so faithfully that the audience were unable 
to remain comfortably aloof from the play. They were 
compelled to believe in the reality of the chief character 


performance in the superbly 
_ theatrical character of Knox, 
but because each one of the other eleven parts provides 
a rich opportunity for real, solid acting. 

The realism of ‘‘ Late Night Final ”’ is of the sort which 
states plain facts very plainly indeed. This bitter indict- 
ment of sensational journalism is a refutation of the 
theory that anything written ‘“‘ with a purpose’ must fail 
as a work of art. The play is frank propaganda, but at 
the same time it is a brilliant piece of theatrical workman- 
ship, moving at headlong speed, sometimes using an 
arrangement of five different stages at once, and written 
with a sheer ferocity which transforms the crude story 
into something more than mere melodrama. 

“The Venetian ’’ and ‘‘ The Immortal Lady ”’ are the 
two most successful of the many recent attempts to infuse 
some sort of reality into the costume play. The aim of 
the writers of this type of play used to be to make their 
characters and setting seem as remote as possible from 
everyday life; now the tendency is to attempt to redeem 
these plays from the limitations of time and place and 
make the characters and events seem as ordinary as possible. 
A favourite device with the newer type of costume play- 
wright is to make his characters speak plain modern 
English instead of the bombastic rant belonging to no 
particular period which used to be known in the theatre 
as “ historical English.”” But this device often has the 
result of making the characters seem more remote and 
unreal than ever. The contrast between the flatness and 
familiarity of everyday speech and the romantic appear- 
ance and actions of the characters is too violent. The 
people in the play merely seem to be modern men and 
women in fancy dress. But in these two plays Mr. Clifford 
Bax has made a successful compromise. He has used 
ordinary modern English, purged of any too aggressive 
modernisms which would produce an effect of incongruity. 
At the same time he has avoided the banality of realistic 
modern dialogue by building up his speeches with a frankly 
unrealistic use of rhythm and balance. The result is a 
type of dialogue which to the ordinary playgoer sounds 
“real,” but does not destroy a sense of period. Conse- 
quently Mr. Clifford Bax has written two plays which are 
outstanding because of their combination of romance and 
reality. 


SUPPLEMENT TO “ THE BOOKMAN,” 
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FILMS OF THE YEAR 


The year 1931 has been calm in the film world, and 
not very fruitful in artistic innovation, at least so far as 
film-goers in this country are able to judge. The language 
difficulty has cut us off from all but a few Continental 
pictures, and Hollywood, for the same reason, has been 
deprived of that artistic stimulus for which she used to 
rely—unwillingly—on Europe. - It would be easy enough 
to name sixty efficient entertainments screened here since 
last January, but films of outstanding quality have been 
rare. Inthe above list I have not tried to arrange the 
films in order of merit. The first two are silent pictures ; 
and they all differ so widely in method and intention that 
strict ranking is impossible. 

“City Lights,” Chaplin’s ‘‘ challenge to the talkies,” 
was also a challenge to the critics, and a difficult challenge. 
Chaplin had acquired an almost mystical (and to my mind 
a somewhat exaggerated) reputation as the supreme artist 
of the screen; three years had passed since his last film 
(‘‘ The Circus’); and during those 


By Charles Davy 


silent pictures. And its own best sequences are the early 
ones, in which the pioneering atmosphere is strongest. 
The scenes of the Oklahoma land rush of 1880, the arrival 
of Yancey Cravat and his family in the shack-town of 
Osage, the gradual rise of Osage and of Yancey’s fortunes 
—all this is handled with a sweeping vigour particularly 
refreshing after the indoor back-chat of so many talkies. 
The story weakens as civilisation approaches, but the 
director, Wesley Ruggles, was evidently hard driven to cut 
his picture to a commercial length. ‘‘ Cimarron’ runs 
for an hour and forty minutes, but when a film has a 
real subject, as few films have, why should it not run for 
two or even three hours, with intervals, like a stage play ? 
“City Streets ’’ attempts much less than ‘‘ Cimarron,” 
but what it attempts is carried out with superb efficiency. 
From the innumerable gangster pictures sent us by Holly- 
wood this year, it stands out partly on account of this 
sheer efficiency and partly because its director, Rouben 
Mamoulian (an Armenian from the New 


three years the talkies had revolution- York Theatre Guild), has been able to 
ised critical standards. It was almost “ City Lights.’’ (American.) give his story a new breadth of per- 
as though a resuscitated Shakespeare “ Barth,”’ (Russian.) spective. He shows us the gangster 
were to contribute a brand-new “ Cimarron.’’ (American.) world, but he shows it to us as a 
tragedy, in his usual blank verse “City Streets.’? (American.) prison—a prison of greed and lust and 
manner, to the modern stage. “ City of Song.” (British.) fear—with an American landscape of 

But there was perhaps another reason “Le Million.”” (French.) seashore and prairie just beyond the 
for the remarkably varied opinions of prison bars. The acting too—the 


the critics. ‘‘ City Lights” is a very 
uneven film. The central idea—the tramp falling in 
love with a blind flower-girl—is promising enough, and 
some of the episodes between Chaplin and the flower-girl 
are beautifully acted. They express perfectly that blend 
of comedy and pathos in which Chaplin excels. And there 
are other episodes—the best I think is the boxing match, 
with the referee joining in its formalised ballet of crouches 
and side-steps—which are as wildly funny as any episode 
in his earlier pictures. But ‘‘ City Lights” is scrappy, 
and the few audible “‘ gags’’ Chaplin introduces, though 
amusing in themselves, are no more than irreverent rais- 
ings of the hat towards an entertainment world very 
different from the entertainment world in which he gained 
his fame. The spirit of the times once spoke through 
Chaplin; now I believe it speaks more truly through the 
harsh humour of the Marx Brothers. But “ City Lights ” 
remains a film to see—a film to laugh at, to enjoy and often 
to admire—particularly as it may be the last long film 
in his old vein which Chaplin will ever make. 

“Earth ”’ is not ill at ease in the modern talkie world 
because it stands entirely apart from that world—apart 
indeed from commercial entertainment altogether, and 
even apart from the main tradition of the Soviet cinema. 
It has a propagandist element—the folly of the obstinate 
kulaks (the rich, individualistic peasants), who obstruct 
collective farming—but it is not propagandist in temper. 
Alexander Dovshenko, its director, does not attempt to 
imitate the dynamically urgent methods of Pudovkin, 
Eisenstein and Turin. Slowly, unhurriedly he gives us a 
symphony of earth moods—a symphony of fruits and 
crops and seasons, with death as a natural episode in the 
rhythm of the productive soil. 

‘At times the film is perhaps too slow—or is it merely we 
whom the speed of modern life has made restless? But 
it has lovely moments—the sequence leading up to the 
shooting of the young peasant (all we see of the climax is 
a glimpse of figures in a shadowy road and a horse start- 
ing with fear) ; and the final episode, the young peasant’s 
funeral, with sprays of apple-blossom brushing the dead 
man’s face and the young men and women of the village 
singing songs of the “ new life ’’ for which he died. 

““Cimarron,’’ adapted from Edna Ferber’s novel, is an 
up-to-date talkie success, yet it draws its strength from 
the oldest traditions of the American cinema. It is the best 
attempt so far to recreate in talkie terms that historical-epic 
atmosphere which inspired ‘“‘ The Birth of a Nation,” 
“* The Covered Wagon ”’ and a number of Hollywood's best 


principals are Gary Cooper and a most 
promising new-comer, Sylvia Sidney—is first-rate, and the 
final motor-car drive is the most exciting sequence of its 
kind yet screened. 

“City of Song” ranks as a British film for quota 
purposes, but it would be more correctly described as a 
European production, for the director, Carmine Gallone, 
is Italian; the camera-man, Kurt Courant, is German ; 
and the chief male part is played by Jan Kiepura, 
the young Polish tenor. However, the language used 
is English; the heroine (Betty Stockfield) is English, 
and the scenes not set in Naples and Capri are set 
in London. The story is slight and the ending incon- 
clusive, but in artistic style ‘‘ City of Song”’ is well 
ahead of any film turned out by a British studio 
this year. (I should add that two British films of which 
much is hoped—Hitchcock’s ‘“‘ Rich and Strange’”’ and 
Asquith’s ‘‘ Carnival ’’—have not been shown at the time 
of writing, though both will probably be seen in London 
before Christmas.) 

We are left with ‘‘ Le Million,’’ the second talkie made 
by René Clair, whose ‘‘ Sous Les Toits de Paris’’ had 
already proved that French dialogue is not necessarily an 
obstacle to West End success. ‘‘ Le Million’ lacks some 
of the poetic atmosphere of ‘‘ Sous Les Toits,” but there 
is ample compensation in its enchanting satire and 
brilliantly fluid blending of sound with movement. In 
this tale of two young artists and a lottery ticket, Clair 
takes the very old screen theme of the chase and works 
it up into an extravaganza of action, speech and music 
which could not be imitated in any other medium. The 
film’s only weakness is the rather clumsy commentary of 
the two Englishmen who are supposed to watch events 
through a skylight, but some such device was probably 
essential for English showing, since the film has far more 
dialogue than ‘‘ Sous Les Toits ’’ and a much more compli- 
cated story. 

Clair is now said to be working on a film which will have 
no dialogue, only music and illustrative sounds, and if 
he succeeds in producing a successful sound film un- 
affected by language barriers he will certainly have earned 
the gratitude of the industry. But the real problem of the 
talkies will remain—how to use the resources of dialogue 
without sacrificing the power of the camera to tell a story 
in its own pictorial terms. Clair himself has gone further 
than anyone towards solving this problem, but in develop- 
ing his methods to embrace a wider dramatic range there 
is still plenty of work waiting to be done. 
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HISTORICAL WORKS 


1 am glad that the suggestion to name the six best 
historical works of the year was qualified not only by 
inverted commas, but also by the admission that, obviously, 
it is impossible to make a list of the indubitably ‘‘ best.” 
In the Middle Ages they had a proverb about the futility 
of making clothes for fishes, and the quality of greatness 
in books is as slippery as the quality of slipperiness in 
fish. Mr. Max Beerbohm wrote an amusing little story 
years ago in which he imagined himself in a hundred 
years’ time inquiring after his own books and his own 
fame. The results were not flattering to self-esteem. 

In 1930 there were six hundred and sixty-five historical 
works published, and eight hundred and ten biographies, 
a very large proportion historical. In all probability 
1931 will show these numbers exceeded; in all proba- 
bility also the majority of 


OF THE YEAR 


By Alfred Tresidder Sheppard 


Scenes in England”; Clennell Wilkinson’s “‘ Nelson,”’ and 
the final volume of Parson Woodforde’s Diary. 

Now for my own list, the books being mentioned, by 
the way, in no definite order of merit. 

I choose ‘‘ Strafford,’ by Lady Burghclere, because it 
gives a quite new and admirably-drawn picture of ‘‘ Black 
Tom Tyrant,” based largely on important and previously 
unpublished papers in the possession of Lord Fitzwilliam 
at Wentworth Woodhouse. It is an admirable corrective 
to Macaulay, and, without whitewashing the great and 
tragic Deputy, shows him in a different and altogether 
more pleasing light. This is a valuable contribution to 
our knowledge of the reign of Charles the First. ‘“‘ The 
Foreign Policy of Castlereagh, 1812-1815,”’ by Professor 
C. K. Webster, is a sound study of a very important period. 

An earlier volume, published 


the books proclaimed with 
much flourish of publishers’ 
as dead as the late Mrs. ee 
Markham or the late Mrs. 
Aphra Behn. Thus far (but 
one cannot look ahead even 
for a day) there seem few 


| 
“ Strafford.’’ By Lady Burghclere. 
and critics’ trumpets will be | “The Foreign Policy of Castlereagh : 1812-1815.’ By 


_ “Tf It Had Happened Otherwise.’’ By Various Authors. 
| “The Duke.’’ By Philip Guedalla. 
“Foch : the Man of Orleans.’’ 
“English Trade in the Middle Ages.’’ By L. F. Salzman. 


in 1925, dealt by a curious 
reversal of dates with the 
period between 1815 and 
1822. 

In “If It Had Happened 
Otherwise: Lapses into 
Imaginary History,”’ edited 


By Liddell Hart. 


books, if any, which stand 


out as pre-eminently important or significant, as did for in- | 


stance Dr. Holland Roses’s “‘ Napoleon,’’ Lytton Strachey’s 
““ Queen Victoria,’’ H. G. Wells’s ‘‘ Outline of History,’’ or 
Trevelyan’s “‘ History of England.’’ It was last Christmas, 
I think, we had that amusing little imitation of Gilbert a 
Beckett’s ‘‘Comic History of England.” Possibly the 
enormous success of “‘ 1066 and All That’’ was partly due 
to the fact that the date in the title did not put too 
great a strain on the average Englishman’s and English- 
woman's knowledge of the history of their country. 


In making a selection I must rule out historical novels, 
though they frequently contain sounder history than that 
of some professional historians, and I suppose Sir James 
Jeans and his Universe, and Sir Arthur Keith and _ his 
Antiquity of Man, lie beyond my scope. The abridged 
Simon Report on India and the English unabridged trans- 
lation of the Trial of Joan of Arc published in honour of 
her quincentenary (May 30th), though historically im- 
portant, must keep undeserved company with the vast 
number of scissors-and-paste histories and biographies 
which help the congestion of libraries and bookshops. It 
is with some hesitation that I pass over André Siegfried’s 
“ England’s Crisis,” a book which has proved to be very 
wise before, and not after, the events it predicts. But 
it is rather a work of political economy than of history, 
though the earlier pages, illustrating our failure to turn 
the corner from the nineteenth century to the twentieth, 
is to some extent historical. 


Had I a score of books to pick out, I should include 
without much hesitation Baker’s “ Fighting Kings of 
Wessex,” if only because our Anglo-Saxon history and its 
connection with Scandinavia have been so shockingly 
neglected ; A. P. Grubb’s ‘‘ Jean Cavalier,”’ the picturesque 
Camisard leader who fascinated R. L. Stevenson; Jean 
Plattard’s “ Rabelais,’”’ translated by L. P. Roche; Sir 
John Marriott’s admirably impartial ‘‘ History of Europe 
between 1815 and 1923”; L. S. O’Malley’s ‘ Indian 
Civil Service, 1601-1930 " ; Edmund G. Gardner’s scholarly 
book on the Arthurian Legend ; Dr. Coulton’s ‘‘ Medieval 


by J. C. Squire, Mr. Squire 
imagines the consequences 
of Bacon being proved to have been Shakespeare ; 
Mr. Belloc discusses what would have happened if 
Louis XVI and Marie Antoinette had been successful 
in their flight to Varennes ; Mr. Winston Churchill 
suggests the course of events in the United States if the 
South had won the Civil War; Dr. Ludwig wonders how 
the premature death of the ex-Kaiser’s father, the Emperor 
Frederick, affected world history; Mr. H. A. L. Fisher 
asks what would have happened if Napoleon had carried 
out his idea of going to America. Other contributors to 
these speculations combining actual history with imaginary 
are M. André Maurois, Mr. Guedalla and Mr. Milton 
Waldman. 


‘“ The Duke,” by Philip Guedalla, is one of the few books 
published this year likely to outlast the present generation. 
It is almost too brilliant, and the author is too fond of 
the ‘‘ Elizabeth praying on one side of the stage and Philip 
of Spain praying on the other”’ type of machinery. But 
it gives an unforgettable picture of one of the greatest 
figures in history, and adds largely to our knowledge not 
only of Wellington but of the age in which he lived. Captain 
Liddell Hart’s ‘‘ Foch: The Man of Orleans ’’ is a brilliant 
and picturesque study, dealing with another great figure 
in a cataclysm a century after Wellington made his name. 
The author stands in the front rank of our military historians, 
and his book, I think, will have permanent value when 
the majority of war books are forgotten. 

In ‘‘ English Trade in the Middle Ages,’”’ Mr. Salzman, 
who is already known for his admirable work on the Middle 
Ages and on life in Tudor England, has written a book 
which was very badly needed. It is a model of com- 
pression, is fully documented, the illustrations add to its 
interest and value, and it is written throughout with 
clarity and sound knowledge. The gradual development 
of barter into monetary systems, and the chapters on 
transport, and on our trade in wine and cloth and 
wool, make fascinating reading, and can be read by 
those interested in present-day commerce and finance 
as well as by those whose chief interest lies with the past. 
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POLITICAL BIOGRAPHY OF THE YEAR 


The connoisseur of political biography will hardly classify 
1931 as a vintage year, although it has produced some 
sound wine. The writing of political biography is a de- 
ceptive craft. Given a subject long enough dead to 
remove the memorialist from any temptation to permit 
human decency to overcome a sense of historic justice and 
to make available all the evidence of motive in the career 
celebrated, the task can be passably performed by anyone 
able to write the King’s English and to exercise that 
industry which is needed for the sifting of records. The 
result may be good or bad, boring or stimulating, but it 
will be a biography. But with a subject so recently 
removed from life that an interpretation of his living is 
hampered by the need to forgo large masses of evidence 
and to abstain from wilfully injuring the tenderest feelings 
of his surviving relatives, the task is obviously less easy 
to perform and less gratifying to attempt. A tacit reali- 
sation of this difference 


By Collin Brooks 


The Life of Rosebery by Lord Crewe is another example 
of a memorial written by one in close ties of kinship to the 
subject. It is notable because it displays both a character 
and a career hitherto presented with either an undue 
sentimentality or an undue contempt as a study in wilful 
futility. ‘‘ The Man of Promise”’ was after all a man 
of unusual performance. That he wanted the palm without 
the dust, as Jowett said of him, was but partly true. 
He wanted the palm, but the dust he disdained was not 
the dust of honest endeavour, but that of dubious and 
devious distractions from the true objective of what he 
conceived as statesmanship. 

Far different, and far less aspiring to be regarded as 
a piece of literature, was the penetrating study of Lord 
Birkenhead published in 1931 by Mr. H. A. Taylor under 
the title of ‘‘Smith of Birkenhead.”’ It is straining a 
similarity to absurdity to say that the mystery of Rosebery 

was repeated in the career of 


causes one to apply to the 
written life of any states- 


“ Life of Robert, Marquis of Salisbury.’’ Vols. III and IV. 


F. E. Smith, but the similar- 
ity is there. Lord Birken- 


man who was for a time 
contemporary, criteria other 
than those applied to the 
biographies of statesmen 
long enough dead to be 


By Lady Gwendolen Cecil. 
“‘ Life of Lord Rosebery.’’ By Lord Crewe. 
‘“‘ Smith of Birkenhead.’’ By H. A. Taylor. 


“Lord Cave: A Memoir.’’ By Sir Charles Mallet, with 
an Introduction by Lady Cave. 


head with all his gifts, with 
the industry and energy 
which Rosebery lacked, with 
a spur of circumstance 
which Rosebery did not 
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removed from actual 
memory. No biography, as 
Whitman petulantly com- 


Germains. 


state of our conventions be 


“The Tragedy of Winston Churchill.’’ 


“Vacant Thrones.’’ By Sir Ian Malcom. 
plained, can in the present | “Portraits and Appreciations.’? By Lord D’Abernon. 


By Victor Wallace need, created for himself a 


career of brilliant triumph. 
He took success at his own 
terms, making no sacrifices 


a true story of a man, but 

frankness which to-day may be an affront, in a generation 
hence may be a virtue. Nor is this wholly due to delicacy 
of mind. Purcell’s ‘‘ Manning ” was not less frank than 
Mr. Strachey’s corrosive study of the dead Cardinal; but 
the readers of Purcell, remembering too vividly the living 
prelate, were suspicious of a warped perspective in the 
earlier biographer and lacked assurance that good truth 
had not been sacrificed to ill truth. 

For the most part the political biographies of 1931 have 
carefully observed the injunction to speak nothing but 
good of the newly dead, although in one vigorous excursion 
a biographer has made it his purpose to speak little but 
ill of the still living. If Lords Salisbury and Cave have 
been celebrated by loving minds, Mr. Churchill has been 
castigated by at least one bitter whip. 

The biographies which are obviously destined to take 
their places as authoritative and permanent monuments to 
their subjects are those of Lord Salisbury and Lord Rose- 
bery. Lady Gwendolen Cecil having allowed almost a 
decade to elapse between the presentation of the first 
volumes of her life of her father and the last has amply 
compensated the waiting reader for delay. With a con- 
scious ingenuousness—if that Hibernianism may be per- 
mitted—or an artful artlessness, she has produced a 
biography which gives the reader credit for a range of 
exploration outside the covers of this one book. The life 
of Salisbury might have been made heavy and dull with 
the many-times told tales of diplomatic moves and political 
changes. The man might have been overlaid by the 
political puppet; the star by the medley of supers. As 
Lady Gwendolen has chosen to write it, Salisbury emerges 
against a background adequate enough for the uninformed 
to grasp his changing significances to his time and world, 
and equally adequate to remind the learned of those 
aspects of their knowledge which must be invoked to a 
better understanding of how Salisbury himself both viewed 
and affected the history which he helped to make and 
which helped to make him. Many biographies written by 
near kinsmen fail because they strive to be more than kind. 
This biography, written by a daughter possessing the enviable 
Cecilian detachment, succeeds because the natural friend- 
liness and veneration which Salisbury aroused in his children 
is allowed to permeate without saturating the work. 


of one fulfilment for the sake 
of another, and yet, by the 
test of initial capacity and early expectation, a failure. 
Mr. H. A. Taylor, in a biographical study that might 
otherwise have been fugitive, seeing why, with admir- 
able restraint but firm intention has expounded the 
answer. His interpretation of Lord Birkenhead will not 
lightly be refuted by later commentators; his new 
exemplification of that musty adage that the boy is 
father to the man will not soon be successfully challenged 
by later psychologists. 

By a chronological coincidence, the same year has pro- 
duced this study of Birkenhead and the memoir to the 
Lord Chancellor who succeeded him, Lord Cave. To the 
memory of George Cave, Lady Cave and Sir Charles Mallet 
have paid a tribute which is a conscious panegyric, because 
to such a man no memorial could be raised which was 
not a panegyric. The virtue of this short biographical 
study is in its defect. It is a study in monochrome. 
From his youth, George Cave was more an antique Roman 
than a political Dane. His sense of duty, his forthrightness, 
his strong but limited intellectual capacity and his modest 
mastery of those arts which make in our time a great 
Minister of State, these made the public figure. No man 
of his time looked less like a lawyer than he; his exterior 
was that of an English squire. But he thought like a 
lawyer, with an exactitude and a sense of values rare on 
the political platforms of his day. His career may not 
inspire the Disraelian ambitionist, but it cannot fail as 
an expression of personality to warm the hearts of those 
to whom a certain tradition of service and honour remains 
the most vital thing in politics. 

““ The Tragedy of Winston Churchill” is the English form 
of the American “ de-bunking ’’ biography, and the book 
is significant because it is an assurance that we are neither 
too jaded nor too apathetic to have lost honest venom 
and strong attack in making biographical estimates of 
our living great. 

There are two volumes of short studies which have 
given to us a delightful display of friendly appreciation— 
““Empty Thrones,” by Sir Ian Malcom, and ‘“ Portraits 
and Appreciations,’ by Lord D’Abernon. Neither of these 
collections of intimate pen-portraits would make a year 
notable, but each has added a certain pleasant grace to 
contemporary biography. 
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CRITICISM OF THE YEAR 


“Seven Types of Ambiguity,”’ by Mr. William Empson, 
is in my opinion the most important critical book of the 
year. Itis more than that: it is one of the most important 
critical books in the language. A first-class mind very 
seldom enters the field of literary criticism, and we are 
not accustomed to high standards there; so Mr. Empson 
must expect his book to be found shocking. He applies 
an intelligence that is qualified for high distinction in the 
sciences, where serious standards hold, to poetry, and the 
amateur of belles-lettres protests. 

We all know the old argument, based upon the analogy 
of dissection, that analysis destroys. The reader who gets 
as far as this in Mr. Empson will hardly feel comfortable 
in using the argument again: ‘‘ However wise the view 
may be that poetry cannot safely be analysed, it seems 
to me to remain ignoble ; and in so far as people are sure 
that their pleasures will not bear thinking about, I am 
surprised that they have 
the patience not to submit 


By F. R. Leavis 


in with them. There is something disconcertingly crude in 
the attempt: Eliot and Joyce are not the sort of men 
“who get things done’’; therefore they are classed with 
Axel, a kind of personification of the <esthetic "Nineties, 
But actually there is nothing fin de siécle about their 
maladjustment with the modern world, and there is some- 
thing Babbittish about Mr. Wilson’s diagnosis. Neverthe- 
less, ‘‘ Axel’s Castle’ is a book not only to read, but to 
buy. 

At the time of writing Mr. G. Wilson Knight's ‘‘ The 
Imperial Theme ”’ is not yet out, but since it is a sequel 
to ‘‘ The Wheel of Fire ’’ it will undoubtedly be one of the 
most important critical books of the year. Mr. Knight’s 
concern is with Shakespeare’s metaphysic, which he assumes 
it to be possible to elicit from the plays. The reader who 
has met with such undertakings before will not expect 
satisfactory results, and he will be right. But Mr. Knight’s 

work is nevertheless im- 


them to so easy a de- 
struction.’’ Earlier he has 
said: ‘* The reasons that 
make a line of verse likely | 
to give pleasure, I believe, 
are like the reasons for any- 
thing else; one can reason 


Axel’s Castle.’’ 
Imperial Theme.’’ 


“Seven Types of Ambiguity.’’ By William Empson. 
By Edmund Wilson. 

By G. Wilson Knight. 
“Wordsworth.’’ By Herbert Read. 

“Son of Woman.’’ By J. Middleton Murry. 


“ Scrutinies II.’’ By Various Writers. 


portant. He realises clearly 
| that a Shakespeare play 
| cannot be profitably con- 
sidered merely, or primarily, 
| in terms of the ‘“‘ characters,”’ 
their psychology and their 
relations with one another. 
Shakespeare is in the first 


about them; and while it 
may be true that the 
roots of beauty ought not to be violated, it seems to me 
very arrogant of the appreciative critic to think that he 
could do so by a little scratching.”’ 

Mr. Empson does not believe that one can explain every- 
thing—-or anything fully—in poetry. But he does believe 
that one can profitably make a disciplined effort to become 
as aware as possible of the way in which one is affected 
in reading. To deny this is to deny criticism, and 
virtually to announce that one does not take literature 
seriously. 

Mr. Empson’s title has probably been found odd. Under 
the head of ‘‘ ambiguity ’’ he examines many of the most 
important characteristics of the use of the English language 
in poetry. There are thousands of passages in Shakespeare 
that admit of more than one interpretation. The critics 
ard editors have assumed that it must always be a matter 
ot alternatives, of either this or that. Mr. Empson points 
out (and once pointed out it is so obvious in many cases 
that we agree at once) that often the effect depends essen- 
tially upon the presence in the reader’s mind of both mean- 
ings at once. 
inquiries. But he analyses cases far more complex than 
suggested here and he finds ambiguity in very different 
forms. 

Perhaps sometimes he is too ingenious, and in that, if 
anywhere, his youth appears. But in general the book 
exhibits a rare maturity which is the more remarkable 
since Mr. Empson is only a year or two down from Cam- 
bridge. 

Literary criticism always tends to become something 
else. ‘‘Seven Types of Ambiguity’ exhibits that pure 
form which is concerned with the actual words on the page 
in their particular local arrangements. ‘‘ Axel’s Castle,” 
by Edmund Wilson, one of the best American critics, deals 
with the more general problems, which so readily lead 
away from literary criticism, of the artist’s ‘‘ outlook,” 
his “ phiiosophy,” and his attitude towards contemporary 
civilisation. Certain of the essays in the book are very 
good indeed ; nothing better on their subjects exists than 
those on Joyce and Proust, and that on Yeats is admir- 
able. But the general idea which is to hold the book 
together, and is implied in the title, must be pronounced 
unsoand. It is perhaps arguably fair to put Yeats and 
Proust along with Valéry in “‘ Axel’s Castle ”’ (‘ Live! our 
servants will do that for us,’’ exclaims Axel, Villiers de 
L’Isle Adam’s hero), but it will not do to herd Mr. Eliot 


This suggests very simply the bent of his_ 


place a poet, whose genius 
consists in a power of 
compelling upon language an enormous range of emotions 
and combinations of emotion. The ‘‘characters”’ are 
abstractions which we ourselves form out of our responses 
to the words that Shakespeare wrote. (To think of him as 
having created characters leads to disastrous consequences ; 
we find ourselves asking, like Bradley, such questions as: 
“How many children had Lady Macbeth?”’) Mr. 
Knight’s soundness in this matter constitutes a rare virtue. 
His work might well provide the impulse to start a young 
man upon writing the first good literary criticism of Shake- 
speare. 

Mr. Herbert Read’s ‘‘ Wordsworth ’’ belongs to a class 
of books very familiar nowadays. He seeks to reconstruct 
from the poetry and the other extant data Wordsworth’s 
psychological history. We expect a bad book, and Mr. 
Read’s book is not bad. To say this is to pay Mr. Read 
a high compliment. But his book, however interesting, 
makes little difference to one’s understanding of Words- 
worth’s poetry. To realise this after reading the book is 
perhaps a valuable result. 

Mr. Middleton Murry’s ‘‘ Son of Woman”’ is a much 
more ambitious and perilous example of the same class ; 
indeed to ‘ psychological’? we must add “‘ and spiritual.” 
Mr. Murry not only is (or has been) a very fine critic, but 
he knew Lawrence intimately in person, so his book, 
whether one likes it or not, is undeniably important. Law- 
rence was a prophet, but he was an artist too, and he 
mattered as a prophet because he was an artist. This 
means that the only safe approach to him is by the methods 
of literary criticism. These are not Mr. Murry’s. He 
deals with the “‘ prophecy,” the doctrine, directly, and 
the result is another book (like Jesus and God) of Mr. 
Murry’s prophecy. For he also is a prophet. Much of 
his book will in consequence be found by many people 
distasteful, embarrassing, and even infuriating. He 
speaks as if he had access to Absolute Truth, and 
carried the measure in his pocket. The book -is sig- 
nificant to all who are interested in the present plight of 
humanity. 

“Scrutinies II,” eagerly awaited, was disappointing. 
The essay on Mr. Eliot’s poetry is an astonishing example 
of antique prejudices dressed up in the latest idiom. Yet 
some of the contributions are good, notably Mr. Salt- 
marshe’s essay on Lytton Strachey (it should be the 
iast. serious critical attention this writer needs}, and Mr. 
Empson’s note on Virginia Woolf. 
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ENGLISH MUSIC OF THE YEAR 


To recall the music of a year is to perform a somewhat 
prodigious feat of memory. The effect of music is apt to 
be more evanescent than the effect of other arts ; it attacks 
one of the senses only, and it often has no intellectual 
appeal that would fix it in the brain. If, unaided by 
score or gramophone, one remembers with any clarity a 
composition heard some months ago, that in itself is a 
tribute to the distinctiveness of the performance or the 
work, though not necessarily a testimony to its merits. 

Thinking back, I find my mind overwhelmed by a surging 
sea of sounds, some of which presently take on significance. 
I dismiss as irrelevant certain fine performances of classical 
works; I see no reason why memory should insist on 
calling up a recital of Rachmaninov’s except that perfection 
will sometimes stake a claim; and, since I prefer here to 
consider British composers’ 


By Hermon Ould 


a homogeneous whole. Each of the six dances is de- 
lightful, and ‘‘ Pieds-en-l’air’’ and the “ Pavane’’ little 
masterpieces. Mr. Constant Lambert conducted with 
complete understanding. 

Mr. Lambert himself, as-a composer, figures largely in 
the year’s music. I should like to speak of his ‘‘ Music 
for Orchestra,’’ but one hearing, several months ago, un- 
supported by the score, scarcely gives me authority to do 
so. I hope to have a chance of confirming a favourable 
impression. ‘‘ Rio Grande’ was performed at the 
“Proms.” under Lambert’s own conductorship, and its 
imaginative force and well-ordered development again 
convinced. Those who have coquetted with jazz as the 
just vehicle for conveying the spirit of the present age 
claim Lambert as one of them. It would not be surprising 

if a young man, persona 


work, I resist the tempta- 
tion to dwell on the in- 
tensely romantic “ Pelleas 


berg, which was given | 
at a B.B.C. concert, or, 
at the other end of the 


“Nursery Suite.’’ By Sir Edward Elgar. 
“The Curlew.’’ By Peter Warlock. 

and Melisande” of Schon- | | C@Pfiol.”’ By Peter Warlock. 

“Rio Grande.’’ By Constant Lambert. 
‘Viola Concerto.’’ By William Walton. 
“ Benedicite.’’ By Vaughan Williams. 


grata in an advanced set, 
should be fascinated by the 
notion; but it would not 
be long before a man as 
astute, sensitive and 
musicianly as Constant Lam- 
bert found himself impatient 


scale, Anton Webern’s 
“Symphony for Small Orchestra ’’ (International Society 
for Contemporary Music concert) which, disdaining any 
sensuous appeal, is built according to a scientific formula 
of which I have not the key. 

New, or comparatively new, works by British composers 
have a prominent place in my memory. The young men 
have been active, the middle-aged no less, and the elderly 
Sir Edward Elgar has lately produced a ‘‘ Nursery Suite ”’ 
which shows him refusing to be affected by modern ten- 
dencies, revelling in a medium of which he has complete 
mastery. The result of this obstinacy is a work of delicacy 
and charm, achieving without pretentiousness all it aspires 
to do. If I were making a list of half a dozen successful 
new works produced during the year, I should include 
this. 

It is an indication of the present strength of British 
music that its chief exponents do not band themselves 
into a school, nor follow the lead of some outstanding 
personality. Music in England is happily not tainted with 
the clique habit. Vigorous and highly original minds like 
Vaughan Williams and Delius inevitably influence the less 
mature, but with maturity comes weaning and English 
music is not peopled by a brood of lesser Vaughan Williamses 
and minor Deliuses. Among those who at one time came 
under the spell of Delius was the ill-timed genius Peter 
Warlock, a memorial concert of whose works was given 
at the Wigmore Hall in February. Two works, which 
show the subjective and the objective sides of the com- 
poser’s talent, were performed—‘‘ The Curlew”’ and 
““Capriol.”” ‘‘ The Curlew ”’ is a song cycle for voice, flute, 
cor anglais and string quartet, and is a setting of a group 
of W. B. Yeats’s poems. The Celtic melancholy of the 
poet, the nostalgia born of unfulfilled desire, and the 
memory of dreams that come not again, find a perfect 
reflection in the music, which has the intimacy of a whis- 
pered confession. ‘‘ Capriol,’’ on the other hand, a suite 
for string orchestra, shows Warlock the scholarly musician 
at his most objective. Although the tunes are taken 
from a seventeenth century French source, the work is 
almost pure Warlock. Nobody but he could have so 
cunningly mingled the modern with the antique to make 


of the limiting effect of 
the unsubtle, obvious, and frequently pointless rhythm of 
jazz, whose crudity betrays its primitive origin and explains 
its popularity. It cannot be denied, however, that ‘‘ Rio 
Grande ’’ does in a large degree reflect the post-war 
generation. Its ‘‘ expressive’’ passages are of an al- 
most sentimental character, touching the surface of 
the emotions but leaving the depths undisturbed. This 
is typical of a mayfly age that loves reach-me-down 
experiences which make no demands on one’s power of 
endurance. 

Lambert is in his mid-twenties. With vouth, craft 
and scholarship at his service, there is no reason why 
he should not develop into a composer of major pro- 
portions. A great composer expresses his own age, but 
hints at the next, and the next. Constant Lambert’s 
concern hitherto has been with the age which bubbled 
into being after the armistice and is now giving way 
to something a little less self-satisfied and less dog- 
matic. 

“Rio Grande ”’ would certainly take a place in my six 
outstanding performances of the year; so, too, would 
William Walton’s “‘ Viola Concerto,’’ with the solo part 
plaved by Lionel Tertis, under the baton of the composer. 
There is no space here to write of Walton’s significance 
as a composer. Scarcely older than Lambert, equally 
endowed, his work shows that respect for tradition which 
characterises all genuine innovators. His mastery of 
counterpoint is evident in most of his work ; he is economical 
in his means; both dignified seriousness and dynamic 
vigour are present in works like the ‘‘ Viola Concerto.’ 
All that seems lacking are warmth of colour—his usual 
palate is too pale—and a distinctive melodic gift. Un- 
fortunately the new work, ‘‘ Belshazzar’s Feast,”’ a setting 
of words selected from the Bible by Osbert Sitwell, will 
be performed after this article goes to press. It will be 
interesting ‘to see if Walton is emulating that mixture of 
orientalism, medieval mysticism and simple religious 
feeling which have such a prominent place in the work 
of Vaughan Williams, whose exhilarating ‘‘ Benedicite 
and impressive “ Job” I must mention at the risk of 
exceeding my allotted space. 
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RELIGIOUS BOOKS OF THE YEAR 


““ Give your verdicts decisively, but never your reasons,” 
was a judge’s advice to a newly-made J.P. 
will be right generally, the latter wrong!’’ The editor 
asks for ‘“‘an appraisement of the qualities which make 
them the best of their kind,’’ without defining the term 
“ religious.”” To pick out half a dozen from the hundred 
or so books reviewed during the past ten months is a task ; 
to say why, may provoke wrath from the ninety-four 
“rejected authors. 

The distinction is often drawn that by “ religious ”’ 
is meant the practice of religion and the power of evoking 
the religious feeling in others, whereas “ theological ”’ 
looks more to the scientific expression, often in philosophical 
terms, of the religious consciousness. 
usually ‘“‘caviare to the 


The former 


The latter sort are 


By Rev. R. Birch Hoyle 


expressions of great souls when caught up into the Divine 
Presence, when 


“‘ Some strange thoughts transcend our wonted themes 
And into glory peep.” 


Plato, Philo, Paul and Plotinus are in the congregation of 
worshippers, which also includes Augustine, Bernard and 
Anselm, Thomas Aquinas, Ignatius Loyola, Francis de Sales, 
Bossuet and Fenelon. All these thinkers, seers and saints 
strain their eyes to catch the Beatific Vision, and at times, 
all too brief, they see “‘ no face ; only the sight of a sweepy 
garment, vast and white, with a hem that (they) could 
recognise.” The one theme of this book is adoration of 
the Supreme God, and the cento of illustrative passages 

makes use of. religious 


general,’’ and in a literary 
monthly regard must be The Reality of Gea. 
th lit | “ The Vision of God.’’ 
quality of the books as 
well as the religious appeal 
they make. Therefore 
purely philosophical books 


“ The Word and the World.’’ 


By Baron von Higel. 
By Dr. K. E. Kirk. 

By Karl Adam. 
“Grace in the New Testament.’’ 


“ The Problem of Right Conduct.”’ 


| classics which answer to 
Sainte-Beuve’s definition as 
“revealing eternal 
passion in the human heart 
where all seemed known 
and discovered.”’ 


By Dr. James Moffatt. | 
By Emil Brunner. 
By Canon Peter Green. | 


on religion will be excluded 
from this list, and psychological books also. 


For these two kinds of books relate religion to the ~ 


modes of thinking of practised reasoners, and seldom 
refer to the object experienced in the religious mood. 
Rarely do they take the reader out of himself. 
Though A. N. Whitehead may coin the aphorism, “‘ Religion 
is what the individual does with his solitariness,’’ this is but 
half the truth. By etymology and usage religion has refer- 
ence to Some Other, and the resulting reaction, in feeling, 
thought and will to that ‘‘ Other.”” The “ Other,’’ which 
stands for the object of worship, must be regarded as 
“personal’’ and not, as in so many recent books, as 
Abstract Value, or Process, or Idealised Reality, or Principle 
of Concretion, or Nature’s Upthrust, or some vague 
Tendency to Good, or as Space-Time. And books to be 
excluded are those dealing with the “ technique ” of worship 
and devotion, books on ritual and Church order. These 
are but means to the end of bringing the worshipper into 
the Sacred Presence. 

Two books deal with the religious view of God. One, by 
the late Baron von Hiigel, on ‘‘ The Reality of God,’’ is 
fragmentary but rich in suggestion and stimulus. It is 
very human and full of the writer’s experience, and that 
experience is viewed by a mind abundantly stored with the 
best literary expression of religion that the world has known. 
“‘ Religion consists centrally in the sense of Presence—the 
sense of an overflowing Existence distinct from our own, 
and in the Adoration of the same. . . . This Presence, 
this Existence, is apprehended as All Good, as Beatific 
because All Good.’ The religious mood induced is 
described as “‘ joy which follows upon our thus seeking 
God first and our seeking all in Him; joy and God at 
bottom are essentially inter-connected ; indeed the ulti- 
mate, alone sufficing joy is God Himself and the touch 
of His closer union with our souls.” With all the weight 
of learning the book bears, the note of joy is heard through- 
out and becomes infectious. 

The second book, by Dr. K. E. Kirk, ‘“‘ The Vision of 
God,” fills out von Hiigel’s fragments more fully. There 
are collected in these Bampton Lectures the choicest 


The age-long search for 
God, the Heimweh of the 
soul, is met by the search by God for such worshippers as the 
previous two books describe. A couple of books deal with 
that manifestation of God which prompts man’s search 
and elicits his adoration. Karl Adam’s book in German 
has been put into simple, beautiful English by Dom McCann 
under the title ‘‘ Christ our Brother.’’ Christ is made very 
real to us in His humanity. In some respects the book 
recalls T. R. Glover’s “‘ The Jesus of History,’ as we see His 
attitude to life, overhear Him on and at prayer, try to 
sound the meaning of His redeeming Word and Work, 
and find Him to be not only ‘‘ The Way ”’ to God, but even 
God Himself in the guise of flesh and blood. As one 
expects, a Roman Catholic professor must exalt the 
Church as the medium of the extension of the Incarna- 
tion. Laying that aside, we do get close up to Him Who 
claimed that “‘ no one cometh to the Father but by Me.” 

Dr. James Moffatt’s ‘“‘Grace in the New Testa- 
ment ”’ is the second book in that class. The Pauline wonder 
at God’s grace is set off admirably by the opening part of the 
book narrating the Greek Classical, and Mystery-religions’ 
view of grace. The word, full of associations with beauty, 
charm, winsomeness as seen in many arts, gains new depth 
of meaning when taken by Paul into the service of religion, 
and Dr. Moffatt’s exhibition of the varied facets of this 
jewel of a word makes his book a treasure. It draws out 
man’s gratitude as he exclaims : 


““Who is a pardoning God like Thee, 
Or who has grace, so rich and free ? ”’ 


The reflection on life’s manifoldness which follows on 
the sense of the Divine Presence, is most marked in Emil 
Brunner’s book, ‘‘ The Word and the World.’’ Something 
of the cutting, severing power of God’s Word is felt in the 
incisive phrases of a disturbing book, which arraigns the 
modern man’s outlook on the Bible and current civilisa- 
tion. Religion is presented very personally as the con- 
frontation of the human “I” with the Divine ‘‘ Thou,” 
who humbles His creature to save and exalt him. Our last 
book is Canon Peter Green’s “The Problem of Right 
Conduct.’’ Personal ethical problems are here handled 
with piercing insight and with refreshing, unwonted 
emphasis upon the work of God’s Holy Spirit in enabling 
man to rise to the height of his greatness, to become God’s 
purified, beloved child. 
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TRANSLATIONS OF THE YEAR 


It is amusing to imagine the impression of foreign life 
and people which would be gained by an English reader 
whose only foreign contacts were made by translated novels. 
Such a reader would find his insular pride tremendously 
strengthened, and would come to the firm conclusion that 
England was the only respectable nation on the face of 
the earth. After reading a dozen translated novels he 
would almost certainly be convinced that foreigners, taken 
in the mass, were a gloomy, morbid, brutal and very 
immoral collection of people, and he would return to English 
fiction with the air of one who is at last awakened from 
a bad dream. 

It need hardly be said that the hypothetical reader 
would be making a great mistake, but the mistake would 
be quite understandable. Although it is pleasant to find 
a large number of translated novels in the various publishing 
lists, it is unfortunate that the choice of books to be trans- 
lated should be made in a rather stereotyped manner. 
With a few notable excep- 
tions the more cheerful | 


By Edgar Holt 


As a contrast to the sane normality of Sigrid Undset’s 
Norway it is only necessary to turn to Panteleimon 
Romanof’s astonishing novel of Soviet Russia. The title 
—‘‘ Three Pairs of Silk Stockings ’’—is an unfortunate one, 
for although it has a distinct relation to the story it is 
calculated to give an entirely erroneous impression of what 
the book is about. The sub-title describes it as ‘‘ a novel 
of the life of the educated classes under the Soviet,’’ and 
that explains its scope much more satisfactorily. There 
is much of interest in the actual plot, with its story of 
Kisliakof’s desertion of his educated colleagues in favour 
of Bolshevism, and of his humdrum married life and ill- 
starred passion for the seductive Tamara ; but its greatest 
value lies in its revelation of the appalling conditions 
which beset a cultured man in Soviet Russia to-day. If 
read in conjunction with some purely .factual record, 
such as Mr. H. R. Knickerbocker’s review of the Five Year 
Plan, it presents an amazing picture of the suppression of 
free personality by a callous, 


foreign novels are scrupu- 
ously neglected year after 
year, whereas a foreign 
writer who indulges in 
gloom and _ introspection 
can usually find an English 
translator. In surveying 
the best translated novels of 


Romanof. 
“The Road Back.’’ 


“The Wild Orchid.’’ By Sigrid Undset. 
“Three Pairs of Silk Stockings.’’ 


By Erich Maria Remarque. 
“Vain Love.’’ By Johann Fabricius. 
“ The Visitant.’’ By Ludwig Tiigel. 
“Fanny and Jane.’’ By Colette. 


omnipotent State. 

Another important trans- 
lation of the year is Erich 
Maria Remarque’s ‘‘ The 
Road Back.’’ This is not 
a book for the squeamish or 
| the very young, for its 


By Panteleimon | 


general outlook is frank, its 


1931 it is difficult to avoid 
the choice of a list which would plunge the average reader 
into deep despair; but this difficulty should not obscure 
the fact that the year has produced several excellent 
translations, which are well worth the attention of all who 
care for modern fiction. 

In the ordinary way the most interesting foreign novels 
are those which, in addition to their artistic merits, provide 
a realistic background of contemporary life abroad, so that 
the English reader finds his experience of the world en- 
larged by the hours which he devotes to them. Such 
books of the year as Heinrich Mann’s ‘‘ The Royal Woman,” 
Vicki Baum’s “ Results of an Accident,’’ and Leonhard 
Frank’s ‘‘ Brother and Sister’ are worth reading for their 
studies of past and present Germany, though the respective 
authors are not at their best in these particular works ; 
and it is possible that those who are able to read Franz 
Werfel’s tedious and wordy ‘“‘ The Hidden Child,’’ may 
also derive something of value from their strenuous enter- 
prise. But there can really be no argument about the 
two best novels of the year for those who are anxious to 
read about life abroad. These are ‘“‘ The Wild Orchid,”’ 
by Sigrid Undset, and ‘‘ Three Pairs of Silk Stockings,” 
by Panteleimon Romanof. 

Though several novels by Sigrid Undset, the Norwegian 
writer who was awarded the Nobel Prize for Literature in 
1928, have been translated into English, it is doubtful if 
they have achieved the popular recognition in England 
which their author’s talents deserve; but ‘“ The Wild 
Orchid’ is likely to make the name of Sigrid Undset 
familiar to many fresh readers. Here at last, in the story 
of Paul Selmer’s frustrated love affair with Lucy Arnesen 
and his subsequent marriage with Bjérg Berge, we find 
foreigners who are quite different from the cheerless figures 
which parade the pages of so many translations. The 
picture of Christiania (as it then was) in the decade before 
the War, with its sidelights on the Norwegian attitude 
towards the dissolution of the union with Sweden, is entirely 
delightful, and the general study of social life in Norway 
is wise and balanced. All the characters have the breath 
of humanity, and although the account of a young man’s 
reactions towards the Roman Catholic faith is by no 
means new material for fiction it is well enough handled 
to make it thoroughly interesting. The reader of ‘‘ The 
Wild Orchid ’’ will close the book with the consciousness of 
having lived for a while with real people and having learnt 
something about life in an important European country. 


language is sometimes ex- 
tremely coarse, and it 
includes some rather horrible retrospects of war ex- 
periences. Its importance lies in its vivid insistence on 
the horror and futility of war, as revealed by the discontent 
and disillusionment of the returning soldier. Its general 
mood is akin to that of C. E. Montague’s ‘‘ Disenchant- . 
ment,” but its final note is one of hope, and not of despair. 
In spite of the ravages of war and the failure to create a 
new and better world, the author feels that there is still 
something to be achieved, even if it is not ‘‘ that con- 
summation of which we dreamed in our youth and that we 
expected after the years out there.’’ Remarque had made 
a skilful use of contrasted types of men, so as to give in 
one narrative a conspectus of almost every attitude which 
the various soldiers could adopt on their return to civil 
life ; and his book, besides giving an absorbing account 
of the conditions in Germany immediately after the War, 
continues the vigorous pacifist crusade which he began in 
‘** All Quiet on the Western Front.” 

Apart from the novels of Undset, Romanof and Remarque, 
it is doubtful if any of the year’s translated novels are cast 
in the classic mould. Holland however has provided a 
remarkably good melodrama in Johann Fabricius’s ‘‘ Vain 
Love,”’ which tells of a young Italian boatman who goes 
to South America as a stowaway and has many adventures 
on the voyage and in Alto-Paraguay. This Dutch novel 


has all the conventional melodramatic ingredients—an 


attempted murder, a rescue from drowning, a fair but 
unfaithful heroine, a revolution, and so on ; but Fabricius 
has put them together so cleverly that the adventures 
seem to be almost original. It is the best foreign melo- 
drama of the year, though Aldanov’s “‘ The Key,’’ which 
is very much subtler in its study of character, is very 
nearly its equal. 

Two other novels deserve to be placed in a representative 
list of the year’s translations—Ludwig Tiigel’s ‘‘ The 
Visitant ’’ and Colette’s ‘‘ Fanny and Jane.”’ Tiigel is a 
new German writer, and anyone who reads this powerful 
essay in the supernatural will look forward to his future 
works with intense interest. With a background of 
modern German life it tells the strange and moving story 
of a man who was possessed by a dead man’s spirit. As 
for Colette, her works are now being translated into English 


_ with such rapidity that it is hard to keep count of them ; 


but perhaps ‘‘ Fanny and Jane,’’ which is not quite so 
shamelessly impudent as some of her other works, can be 
regarded as the best Colette of the year. 
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NOVELS OF THE YEAR 


I had better begin by immediate confession: It is not 
possible for me in this article to tell the truth. How could 
I? Consider the difficulties. Suppose we rule out at 
once, as I intend to do, all first novels, thus losing the 
dynamic “ Hatter’s Castle’’ and Mrs. Buck's beautiful 
story of China, ‘“‘ The Good Earth’’; and suppose we rule 
out translations, thus losing ‘‘ Grand Hotel,’’ which would 
surely otherwise be in the list, and Shchedrin’s powerful, 
gloomy ‘‘ The Golovlyov Family ’’ and ‘ Three Pairs of 
Silk Stockings,’’ we are still left with some thousands of 
novels published this year in England alone. I doubt if 
Mr. Gerald Gould could read them all and still survive. 

So it is highly probable that while we make our lists, 
there languishes in second-hand bookshops some new ‘‘ Du 
Cété de Chez Swann,”’ sharing the early neglect of that 
great work, or a mute inglorious Huxley draws the dole. 
We cannot guarantee that our six best novels are the best. 

There is another problem. Taste is varied and capricious. 
One man’s caviare is another 
man’s tripe. A far more 


By Winifred Holtby 


Few novels could be more different, yet both remain of 
outstanding merit, than “* The Corn King and the Spring 
Queen ”’ and ‘‘ The Waves ”’ ; the one so direct, full, varied, 
powerful and rich in its handling of the external show of 
things, written with almost schoolboyish simplicity ; the 
other so complex, subtle, difficult ; one spreading out and 
out over an immense range of experience, the other gathered 
in and in, penetrating deeper and deeper into a very 
small, very restricted area. But ‘‘ The Waves” is an 
important book. In it Mrs. Woolf has employed to the 
full her technical mastery, using the subconscious mono- 
logue, the extreme development of symbolism, and the 
sustained unity of conception which are her special gifts. 
Her prose echoes the elaborate symbol of the sea, whose 
flux and tlow correspond to the changeful tides of human 
feeling. Her form and content are fused into the unified 
and lyrical beauty of a poem. 

“Tobit Transplanted ’’ is a delight. I dare say that 
it has all the qualities of 
integrity and wisdom 


popular and meritorious list 
than mine would probably 
begin with the new Gals- 
worthy and conclude with 
Mr. Hugh Walpole, Miss |‘ Juan in America, 
Clemence Dane, Miss Sheila 


Mitchison. 
“The Waves.’’ 
Tobit Transplanted.’’ 


| “ The Grasshoppers Come.’ 


“The Corn King and the Spring Queen.’’ 


By Virginia Woolf. 
By Stella Benson. 
By Eric Linklater. 


possessed by ‘‘ The Corn 
King and the Spring Queen ”’ 
and ‘“‘ The Waves’”’; but 
those are not the virtues 
that spring directly to the 
| mind of the happy reader. 
| It is funny; it is beautiful ; 


By Naomi 


By David Garnett. 


Kaye-Smith and Miss 
Margaret Kennedy by 
the way. A good list. A sensible list. A list laden, as 
the Punch advertisements say, with so much amusement 
and so little harm, that one almost wonders whether a 
better could be made for British households in this time 
of stress. Then there is an admirable list to be made 
for the disciples of our new Life-Force prophets, with Mr. 
D. H. Lawrence’s posthumous ‘‘ The Man Who Died ” to 
lead it off, and Mr. Rhys Davies’s even more Lawrencian 
“ Pig in a Poke,”’ and, with a slight flick to the frivolous, 
Mr. John Collier's ‘‘ His Monkey Wife,’’ and a galaxy of 
Powyses perhaps to help it out. There could be a humorous 
list, for all who like their diet to consist of soufflé, meringue 
and trifles, with an A. A. Milne and Humphrey Pakington’s 
much-praised “‘ Four in Family,’’ and so on. After all, 
in a world where so many novels are written, there ought 
to be something to please everybody. 

So I shall make my list to please myself. 

The first three are easy. There has, I consider, been 
one great English novel published this year, one of out- 
standing technical importance, and one of unusual, search- 
ing beauty: Naomi Mitchison’s ‘“‘ The Corn King and 
the Spring Queen,”’ Virginia Woolf's ‘‘ The Waves,” and 
Stella Benson's ‘‘ Tobit Transplanted.”’ 

I believe that *‘ The Corn King and the Spring Queen ”’ 
is a great book. It is of course a magnificent historical 
reconstruction ; but that is not its first virtue. Indeed, so 
vividly has Mrs. Mitchison lived in her period, 228-187 B.c., 
that one hardly notices the splendid sweep and assurance of 
her scholarship; one simply knows that this is a real 
world ; that real people lived in it ; that this is how they 
lived. These concrete and intimate details of manner, 
thought and life, the whole external arrangement of three 
completely different civilisations, Barbarian, Spartan and 
Egyptian, are handled almost unconsciously. Mrs. 
Mitchison writes as though she were telling us something 
that had actually happened and that she had seen. There 
is no trace of effort in her prodigious work. Though her 
philosophic criticism remains clear, the novel never just 
philosophises. She shows everything through individual 
human beings, whose sorrows and triumphs are so clearly 
realised that even now, taking up the book again after 
some weeks, I can be swept straight into the hot court- 
yards of Egypt, the fields of Marob, and the camps of 
Greece. Even now, thinking that I can judge the book 
dispassionately and critically, I can be shaken by it to 
sudden tears. 


~ 


it is unique. No one else 
has the dancing wit 
and fancy of Stella Benson. With alarming yet not 
unkindly penetration, she sees the hidden motives of 
human action; she creates enchantingly absurd yet 
credible characters. If it were only for the ‘‘Angel of the 
Lord,”’ Mr. Wilfred Chew, barrister of the Middle Temple, 
this would be a delicious novel; but its charms are mani- 
fold. The landscape of China, the memorably individual 
animals, all the glow and strangeness of the whole pattern 
illuminate its rich and delicate loveliness. 

After these three novels, the choice becomes more 
difficult. I think that I should probably place fourth in 
my list Mr. Eric Linklater’s ‘‘ Juan in America.’’ Good 
satire is rare, and satire so picturesque and lively, written 
in such neatly fastidious prose, is welcome indeed. The 
book is an amusing, ingenious, vital, witty criticism of 
society. Then there is David Garnett’s extraordinarily 
finished story, ‘‘ The Grasshoppers Come,”’ a tale told with 
dry, clear, impressive detachment, and linked to one 
sustained and brilliant metaphor. The aeroplanes are 
flown for the sterile heroism of publicity; the grass- 
hoppers are driven without conscious purpose across the 
world. Mr. Garnett’s lucid, ruthless comparisons enlarge 
the range and impressiveness of his brief, exciting narrative. 
I am not sure that I entirely like the book; I am not sure 
how far I like Mr. Garnett’s vision of life. But I know 
that so far as this story could be told, he has told it almost 
perfectly. 

But for the sixth book, the choice becomes almost im- 
possible. There is Cicely Hamilton’s deeply-pondered, 
wise and vivid study of the effect that certain knowledge 
of death would have upon controversy and ambition, 
which she calls “‘ Full Stop.’’ The book, short though it 
is, is pregnant with the philosophy of a mature and powerful 
mind. Or there is Jean Rhys’s terrible ‘‘ After Leaving 
Mr. Mackenzie.’’ The subject has been done before, and 
overdone; but rarely with such grim, laconic absence of 
sentimentality, with so pitiless yet somehow dignified a 
sense of human impotence. Or there is V. Sackville 
West’s charming essay on old age, ‘“‘ All Passion Spent,” 
which hardly is a novel, or . . . But this weighing of one 
book against another is always rather futile. There have 
been so many novels published; so many of them are 
good. Yet certainly, in any year we might be grateful 
to the Muse of literature for sending us three books of 


the quality of those that I place at the forefront of my 
list. 


SUPPLEMENT TO THE BOOKMAN,”’ 


CHRISTMAS, 1931 


Naomi MitTcHIson. 


From a drawing by POWYS EVANS. 
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FIRST NOVELS OF THE YEAR 


It is, I think, clear that in an article devoted to first 
novels the books must be judged by a somewhat different 
criterion from that by which the work of an established 
writer is judged. A first novel must, it is true, if it is to 
be called a successful book, have some at least of the 
same qualities as those for which we look in any successful 
book ; we cannot pardon every fault for the sake of the 
flavour of something better which we think we detect. But 
we can nevertheless direct our attention more on promise 
and less on achievement than we are justified in doing in 
dealing with the work of the more mature artist. It is 
conceivable that an author might write one novel, and a 
good one, and never write another book, but that is not 
the normal artist’s way, for he is never satisfied, and the 
constant urge to improve upon his best will drive him 
almost always to go on writing to the end. Looking 
backwards, however far he 
has journeyed from his first 


By R. S. Forman 


characteristic in all these fourteen novels which distinguishes 
them from the other first novels of the year, and that is 
what I may call competence. There is no room in the 
domain of art for any distinction between the amateur 
and the professional. An artist must be both. He must 
learn and know his craft, and he must work as though his 
life depended upon it, but at the same time he must work 
as though he worked for the love of working. His work 
must be both a means and an end. There is no place 
therefore for the incompetent. 

Taking therefore competence as my standard, I must 
next look at my list for those six out of the workmanlike 
fourteen which seem to me to have in them the promise 
of something better to come, and in giving my selection I 
want to make it plain that I quite anticipate that some 
of those who do not appear in my list will nevertheless 
give the world much good 
work in the years to 


beginnings, he knows that 
there is to be found in his 
earliest works something of 
that which has been his 
mark throughout, and it is 
a very important function 
of the critic to detect in the 
early work, if he can, what 


Loving Spirit.’’ 
“Four in Family.’’ 


Brown. 


Gentlemen’s Daughters.’’ 


By Daphne du Maurier. 
By Humphrey Pakington. 
“Early Closing.’? By D. Wynne Wilson. 
““Miss Higgs and Her Silver Flamingo.’’ 


“ The Fortnight in September.’’ 
By Margaret Masterman. 


I have had no hesitation 
about Miss Daphne du 
Maurier. In her beautiful 
novel there was both 
promise and achievement. 
Her book would have 
been a notable one as the 


By Richard Blake 


come. 
| 

By R. C. Sherriff. | 

| 


there is which is likely to 
survive and fit to survive, 
partly to encourage the author to give attention to that 
which is most valuable in his work and partly to indicate 
to the public that the author is one whom they should 
watch and encourage. 

I am inclined to think that the proportion of new 
writers among the novelists of each year tends to increase. 
With this growing number of writers it is more difficult 
for the writer of merit to stand out, for inevitably, 
as the competition becomes more severe, the standard 
rises. 

This year’s recruits seem to me to give evidence in 
support of this opinion. I have been pleasantly surprised 
all through the year by the high level of excellence attained 
by a large number of first novelists, but, on the other 
hand, I have not found it easy to pick out those who are 
doing better than their contemporaries and whose work 
makes their future success at all certain. Still harder do 
I find it to restrict my choice of the year’s best first 
novels to six, though this is a difficult task in dealing 
with any fiction. Fiction is a very wide term and 
it is almost as difficult to compare novelist with novelist, 
as it is for a sports writer to compare a cricketer with a 
footballer. 

How for example can one put Miss Daphne du Maurier, 
whose ‘‘ The Loving Spirit ’” clearly must have a place in 
my list, alongside of Mr. Richard Blake Brown, with his 
“‘ Miss Higgs and her Silver Flamingo’’ ? It is not at all 
easy to find any sort of common denominator for them, or 
for either of them and such diverse writers as Mr. Peter 
Quennell, Mr. Humphrey Pakington, Mrs. Watt and Miss 
Joan Haslip. Yet each of these has given us a first novel 
of really good quality. So have Mr. R. C. Sherriff, Miss 
Margaret Masterman, Mr. Antony Powell, Miss Shirland 
Quin, Mr. Allen Havers, Mr. John Hampson, Mrs. Paradine 
and Miss Wynne Wilson. 

I can see a good deal in common between Mr. Quennell, 
Mr. Hampson, Mr. Powell and Miss Haslip. Again there 
is some sort of kinship between Mrs. Paradine, Mr. Sherriff, 
Miss du Maurier and Mrs. Watt. To put it very roughly, 
I should say that the first four are interested chiefly in 
people’s thoughts and the second four in people’s lives. 
Mr. Havers, whose first book ‘‘ The Trap ’’ dealt with the 
War, is in a class by himself, and so is Mr. Blake Brown 
with his amusing extravaganza. There is, however, one 


work of an_ established 
writer. As the first book 
of so young an author it was indeed remarkable. 

Nor did I hesitate long about Mr. Pakington. His 
“‘ Four In Family ” is a story I have read for pure pleasure 
several times. He excels all the others in my list as a 
creator of character, and with his kindly, humorous outlook 
he may be looked to for the real enrichment of the lighter 
literature of our race. 

Miss Wynne Wilson’s “ Early Closing’’ I dealt with 
recently at some length, and I will only say here that if 
she can tackle other phases of life as sanely and judicially 
as she has tackled the life of a public school we may 
look for some really valuable interpretations of life at 
the hands of a very sympathetic and clear-minded 
critic, 

Real humorists are so rare that Mr. Blake Brown’s 
“‘ Miss Higgs ’’ was very welcome. Here we have an author 
with a fertile imagination, who knows how to communicate 
his fantastic ideas to his readers. He will, I feel sure, give 
us Many more amusing books. 

Mr. R. C. Sherriff’s ability to interest the reader in the 
commonplace, as he has done in his ‘“‘ Fortnight in Septem- 
ber,’’ marks him as a genuine artist. I hesitated a long 
time, however, before putting this book on my list, because 
I felt a doubt whether he is destined to be a novelist first 
and dramatist after or vice versa. Remembering Sir 
James Barrie, Arnold Bennett, and Mr. Somerset Maugham, 
I include him in the hope that he may emulate these three 
distinguished authors amd make a success in two art- 
forms. 

For my sixth book I have hesitated long between Miss 
Joan Haslip’s “Out of Focus” Mr. Quennell’s “ The 
Pheenix Kind,’ and Miss Masterman’s ‘‘ Gentlemen’s 
Daughters.” Miss Haslip is the most competent writer 
of the three, and in her clever study showed great ability 
in the control of a difficult medium. Mr. Quennell’s book 
showed a deep interest in, and a remarkable insight into, 
human nature. Neither of them however is quite as 
assured as Miss Masterman. She chose for her subject 
material which might easily have “‘ let her down.” The 
appeal of a lot of little schoolgirls and their not very 
intelligent mistresses might easily be very limited. It 
shows a touch of something like genius to have been 
able to tell her story in such a way as to make its appeal 
universal. 
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SOME REMINISCENCES OF PUBLISHING FIFTY YEARS AGO 


By George Redway 


T the sign of the Bible and Crown two brothers, 
Francis and Septimus Rivington, carried on in 
the seventies a business founded by their forbears in 
the reign of Queen Anne. They published for bishops, 
priests and deacons, and the wealthiest section of the 
Church of England patronised them as_ booksellers. 
Septimus, coming down from Oxford, had grafted on to 
the sermons of Canon Liddon, Dr. Pusey and John Henry 
Newman the mathematical works of Hamblin Smith 
and the new school of textbook writers. Rivingtons 
flourished on the old half-profit agreements before the 
Authors’ Society was heard of, and this dignified concern 
was carried on by the stately partners who appeared 
in Waterloo Place every morning at nine—the one in his 
neat brougham, the other tooling his phaeton from 
Hyde Park. They closed the business on Holy Thursday 
in deference to church sentiment, and built up fortunes 
without the aid of auditors, typists or telephones. And 
here I was trained in the way I should go under the 
vigilant eye of the junior partner, who began by scrap- 
ping a batch of envelopes which I had addressed with 
all a schoolboy’s insouciance. 
dot their “i’s’”’ and cross their “t’s”’ at Rivingtons’, 
and for this commercial schooling I have always been 
grateful, though my leanings in literature were neither 
theological nor scholastic. I preferred the Piccadilly 
atmosphere, where Chapman & Hall thrived upon 
the novels of Charles Dickens, and old Bernard Quaritch 
entertained me with tea and trade gossip, and with 
many a funny story of his dealings with aristocratic 
and arbitrary customers. 

Opposite No. 3, Waterloo Place stood the office of 
the Cornhill Magazine, where George Smith reigned after 
his quarrel with Henry S. King. They had married two 
sisters, the Misses Blakeway, and on alternate Wednes- 
days Smith would go to Cornhill and King would come 
to Waterloo Place to settle their partnership affairs. 
The scene was described to me many years later by 
Kegan Paul, who was then reader for the firm of Henry S. 
King &Co. The brothers-in-law, who detested each other, 
would meet in the parlour and stiffly bow, take chairs, 
discuss the business of Smith, Elder & Co., rise and, again 
bowing solemnly, would re-enter their respective spheres. 
When King was released from the partnership he set up 
as a publisher with Charles Kegan Paul as his adviser. 
King had started in life as a bookseller at Brighton, 
and now, with the Smith, Elder banking business behind 
him, he could invest nearly £40,000 in a lease of Tenny- 
son’s copyrights. He published ‘‘ Queen Mary” for 
the benefit of the author, and I have held the endorsed 
cheque for £3,370 15s. 7d. in payment of the “ balance ”’ 
due for sales at the end of 1875. Many years ago I 
handed over to a brother now deceased a bundle of 
Tennyson documents given to me by Kegan Paul, and 
I suppose they are still in existence. 

Rivingtons were, I fancy, glad to part with me when 
my frequent escapades included contributions to the 
Unitarian Herald, and after a spell of journalism I 
became assistant to Henry Vizetelly, who was the 


Clerks were made to — 


cleverest man I ever met in the publishing world. 
Talking him over one day with “ Orion”’ Horne, the 
octogenarian poet said: “Yes, H. V. is a very 
remarkable man ; he can do everything except ’’—here 
he extended his little arms—‘‘ except make the two ends 
meet.” He was right, for the time came when I had 
to go bail for H. V. and sign all his cheques as trustee 
for his creditors. Vizetelly, who could manufacture a 
guinea’s worth of literature for the libraries out of a 
bundle of newspaper cuttings and a parcel of clichés 
from Paris, now aimed at popularising the French novel 
in England. But the public would not have the best of 
French fiction, and the publisher’s success was made with 
the detective stories of Emile Gaboriau, the favourite 
pabulum of the Paris concierge. It was George Moore 
who mooted the issue of Emile Zola’s works, and he 
went so far as to hand me the MS. of his translation of 
a portion of ‘ L’Assommoir.’”’ When I showed this 
MS. to Vizetelly he pronounced it “ too strong meat ”’ 
for the British public, and so Mr. Moore had to turn his 
attention to writing “ A Mummer’s Wife.” Discussing 
with George Moore one day the fight then going 
on between Mudie’s Library and the New School of 
fiction writers, | moved him to write a pamphlet, 
“Literature at Nurse’’; it was priced threepence, 
and I doubt if many were sold, but I have been offered 
ten pounds for the copy he gave me. 

Meanwhile I had started publishing, with the aid 
of my father and my brother William (now well known 
to book-collectors as “‘ Frank Hollings ’’), and took over 
Edward Walford’s Antiquarian Magazine, which I 
professed to edit, though the work was actually done 
by a clever young man from Wales—Arthur Machen— 
who had brought us for publication anonymously the 
famous little ““ Anatomy of Tobacco.”” When I revealed 
the authorship about ten years ago, copies were hunted 
for and exchanged hands at {10 to £15 a copy. Machen 
was also the translator of “ The Heptameron,” which 
was at first privately printed. Another habitué of 
York Street was Richard Herne Shepherd, who edited 
Poe and Lamb editions, and initiated similar biblio- 
graphical enterprises. We published for Hargrave 
Jennings and Arthur Waite, the rival exponents of the 
Rosicrucian mystery, and Machen wickedly asked Waite 
to review Jennings in the magazine. The result was 
catastrophic, and on next meeting Jennings in Pall 
Mall—he lived at St. James’s Palace—he shouted at 
me, “‘ Et tu, Brute!’’ On the death of my father, Mr. 
A. P. Sinnett joined the firm and introduced the theo- 
sophical element, which explains a passage in Le 
Gallienne’s “ Bookbills of Narcissus ’’—‘‘ I went in for 
a course of Redway.’”” Theodore Watts was a frequent 
visitor, and contributed largely to an anthology, ‘‘ Sea 
Song and River Rhyme,” for which he induced Swin- 
burne to write ““ A Word for the Navy.” It was Sinnett 
who caused the York Street concern to be amalgamated 
with Triibners and Kegan Paul & Co. in 1889. Sinnett 
had great confidence in the integrity and astuteness 
of Mr. Horatio Bottomley, and failed to see—as we all 
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did at the time—that in spite of auditors’ certificates, 
a share capital of £150,000 was far too great for dividend 
earning purposes. Within their proper limits all the 
. businesses were sound, and they exist to-day in alliance 
with Routledge & Sons, but my {10 shares were sold 
for two shillings and sixpence, and {100 debentures 
for £40, apiece. 

The Kegan Paul business had been purchased from 
Henry S. King when Kegan Paul found a partner in 
Mr. A. C. Trench, a son of Dublin’s archbishop. They 
continued the Tennyson publications until the author’s 
demands involved them in loss, and then Messrs. Mac- 
millan outbid them. They published for Meredith, 
Hardy and Stevenson at a time when these authors 
were extolled by the critics and ignored by the public. 
Kegan Paul’s fine taste led him to reject the class of 
book that to-day is called a “ best-seller.’’ He distin- 
guished between what was clever and clever-ish—the 
word is his own. The fashion had changed which 
brought fame and wealth to authors like Mrs. Riddell, 
John Saunders and Mortimer Collins, and much of the 
Henry S. King stock-in-trade proved to be waste- 
paper. Kegan Paul however secured the publication 
of the Nineteenth Century, which Mr. James Knowles 
founded when his salary was in jeopardy as “ literary 
counsellor and friend”’ to the proprietor of the Con- 
temporary Review, who paid him {1,000 a year. The 
Kegan Paul firm gained kudos as publishers of the new 
venture, but in fact Knowles produced the issues and 
collected the proceeds of sales (less a commission) and 
advertisements. The firm’s greatest gamble was with 
the Gordon Journals. Given twenty-four hours by 
Sir Henry Gordon to make an offer without examina- 
tion of the MS., Kegan Paul bid 5,000 guineas. Messrs. 
Longmans were the underbidders, who afterwards 
remarked: “It was those shillings that did it.” 
Public interest in the fate of General Gordon was then 
at fever height, but agonising delays occurred, and the 
sum of £7,000 was at stake before a copy could be put 
on the market. The firm however made a small profit 
on the venture. 

The Triibner business was ostensibly that of publishers, 
but its real prosperity depended on a connection with 
H.M. Stationery Office, the India Office and the 
Australian Governments. Mr. Greg, for whom Tribner 
published ‘“‘ The Enigmas of Life,’’ was then Controller 
of the Stationery Office, and procured Triibner a profit- 
able contract for the supply of newspapers, periodicals, 
reference books, etc., for the whole of the Government 
offices. The India Office could be depended on to 
finance, partly or wholly, such an enterprise as “ Triib- 
ner’s Oriental Series,’’ if recommended by the librarian, 
Dr. Reinhold Rost, who edited the series. Transac- 
tions with the Sydney Public Library and similar 
institutions then in their infancy were on a scale that 
justified a separate departmental staff. Mrs. Triibner’s 
salon at Regent’s Park was the rendezvous of foreigners 
with German sympathies, from Baron Deichmann, 
emissary of the Queen of Rumania (‘‘ Carmen Sylva ’’) 
to Hans Breitmann (Godfrey Leland). Triibner’s 
Eastern connections brought him ‘“‘ The Light of Asia,”’ 
by Edwin Arnold. He published for Charles Reade, and 
syndicated Anthony Trollope’s letters written on his 
voyage to Australia. Nicholas Triibner had a finger 


in many pies, and when a desirable speculation appeared, 
a note to Mr. Greg would enable him to draw a thousand 
pounds on account of the Government contract. Thus 
he was able to support two salaried partners and buy 
the freehold on Ludgate Hill. His widow had put up 
the business for sale, and Willie Heinemann, who had 
joined the firm as a pupil, was in treaty for it when 
Bottomley stepped in and clinched the bargain. Heine- 
mann was thus forced into independent action as a 
publisher. Triibner had always a passion for filing his 
correspondence ; not a post card was ever destroyed ; 
and this vast accumulation filled a top floor at Ludgate 
Hill. The space being required by the new Company, 
the correspondence was sold by the ton as waste paper, 
but a postage stamp dealer would have made a small 
fortune out of the profusely stamped foreign letters 
dated before the invention of envelopes. Large parcels 
of paper-covered stories from Allahabad, which the 
Pioneer Press had sent on consignment, would have 
yielded wealth to-day as First Editions of the earliest 
writings of Rudyard Kipling ; all were scrapped as too 
frivolous for the lists of Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & 
Co. Limited. The Long Firm, as it was facetiously 
dubbed, moved to Charing Cross Road, and there re- 
issued the works of Austin Dobson, with Hugh Thom- 
son’s illustrations and many fine bibliographical books, 
under the editorship of Alfred Pollard, of the British 
Museum. Mr. Kegan Paul died in 1899. 

I had joined the Board of the Company, with Sir 
William Crookes, General Sir Richard Strachey, William 
Lindsay (Windsor Herald), A. P. Sinnett and Kegan 
Paul, and my relations with Kegan Paul were close and 
cordial. Our daily lunch together was the occasion 
of his pouring out his stores of information about the 
men of his time; he had been a master at Eton, a 
parson in Dorsetshire, a Freemason and a Roman 
Catholic, and at sixty-five he was as entertaining as men 
can be who have followed many vocations. Changes 
in the Board determined me to quit the Company, and 
with a partner at Hart Street, Bloomsbury, I began 
to publish a few books, copies of which to-day are diffi- 
cult to find, though they were not sufficiently appreciated 
in the nineties to make it worth while to continue the 
business. Sir Frederick Wedmore and the Rev. H. R. 
Haweis helped me with ‘“‘ The Collector” Series. The 
Life of Anna Kingsford, Heckethorn’s ‘“‘ Secret Societies,” 
the mystical books of Arthur Waite and Sir Alfred 
Russell Wallace's ‘‘ Miracles and Modern Spiritualism ” 
were in fair demand. Hugh Thomson illustrated my 
reprint of ‘‘ The Chace.” We published the first novels 
of St. John Adcock and Clive Holland, among other 
fiction, and the Reminiscences of the Hazlitts, of Miss 
Betham Edwards and Hain Friswell were of literary 
interest. Perhaps the most valuable of the Hart Street 
publications was the ‘“‘ Dictionary of English Authors ” 
which Mr. Farquharson Sharp of the British Museum 
prepared from the resources of the national library. 
However, after twenty odd years of it I suddenly got 
tired of publishing—as tired as Mr. G. K. Chesterton 
who, coming to Hart Street as a pupil, used to sit down 
wearily to pack a parcel on his knees—and when the 
South African War broke out at the end of the nine- 
teenth century, I quitted London for “‘ fresh woods and 
pastures new.” 
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MARY BUTTS 
By Hugh Ross Williamson 


“Who is Mary Butts?” That was the question 
which I asked unavailingly of dozens of literary acquaint- 
ances in the summer of 1925. I had just read her 
contribution to The Calendar entitled “‘ The Later Life 
of Theseus, King of Athens” and I wanted to read 
more. What else had she written? No one seemed to 
know. Very few seemed to know even her name. 

That autumn, by a happy coincidence, a green paper- 
backed novel, printed in English but published in 
France, arrived in a pile of books for review. It was 
entitled “ Ashe of Rings” and was written by Mary 
Butts. Never before and never since have I read a 
book for review—or for anything else, for that matter— 
with such eagerness. And it did not disappoint me. 
It was “ difficult ’—with that difficulty which may 
perhaps always limit Mary Butts’s appeal to a limited 
audience ; it created an atmosphere which added to 
the difficulty, because it defied rational analysis; its 
staccato style, combining the direct narration of prose 
with the elliptical suggestiveness of modern poetry, 
produced something of the effect of a rhythmic incan- 
tation: the story itself, though contemporary in its 
setting, dealt with forces and fears reminiscent of 
“The Golden Bough.’”’ To read “ Ashe of Rings’”’ is 
to surrender to an experience, at the end of which one 
feels moved to quote: ‘‘ How wonderful, how glorious 
—but what an escape!” 

“ Ashe of Rings ’’ remained one of my treasured books. 
As for a year or two I could find nothing more of Mary 
Butts’s work, I re-read it and it survived that test. 
Then one day I came across an old second-hand copy of 
“Speed the Plough,” a book of short stories which, 
though written later, was published earlier than “‘ Ashe 
of Rings.” The tales vary considerably in quality, but 
“In Bayswater” is an absolute masterpiece of the 
macabre. By comparison any other uncanny tale I 
have read seems merely an exercise in conventional 
sentiment. Again there is created that elusive atmo- 
sphere heavy with dark and evil forces which the reader 
cannot altogether understand and which (I feel) the 
writer cannot altogether express. But here the scene 
has become completely modern. The Greeks, whose 
lives and beliefs form the theme of ‘‘ Theseus” and the 
undercurrent of “ Ashe,” are far away. And with them 
has gone security. The elemental forces are now 
oppressive and frightening: they are unreasonable and 
undirected, and modernity becomes menacing. 

“Theseus” was one of many contributions in the 
fourth issue of a magazine which had not a very long 
life or a very large circulation. “‘ Ashe of Rings,” 
though it had an American edition, was never published 
in this country. ‘‘Speed the Plough” met with the 
predictable fate of any book of intelligent stories by 
an unknown author. And when, in 1928, Mary Butts 
made her bow to the English public with a novel, it 
was unfortunately a work so difficult to understand 
that it was almost a despair to her admirers. For 


“Armed with Madness” marks no advance on her 
previous work either in thought or in technical achieve- 
ment, and it is representative only in the sense that 
it is an epitome of it. What a reader unacquainted 
with ‘‘ Ashe ” would make of it I cannot imagine. As 
an introduction to the public it was foredoomed to 
failure. And her critical essay on Aldous Huxley in 
the second volume of “ Scrutinies ’’ is too slight to give 
a just sense of her capabilities. 

It is her as yet unpublished work, “‘ Episodes in the 
Life of Alexander of Macedon,” which I have had the 
privilege of reading in manuscript, that seems to me 
to sum up her real genius, for here everything that is 
essential to it is utilised to the full. Her scholarship, 
her knowledge of Greek life, her intense feeling for 
family, her archeological interests, her power of sug- 
gesting elemental forces, her irony, her vivid sense of 
colour, all contribute to make “ Alexander”’ a little 
masterpiece of its kind. It has the wit of ‘‘ Theseus,” 
the style of “‘ Ashe,” and the atmosphere of “ In Bays- 
water,” but it is written so simply that those who were 
frightened away by Armed with Madness ”’ will be 
charmed back into allegiance. 

Behind all Mary Butts’s work one is conscious of a 
very definite and challenging personality. In searching 
contemporary literary memoirs for some portrait of her, 
I found only one reference—and that one not very 
enlightening. It was in Sisley Huddleston’s ‘‘ Back to 
Montparnasse’ and there, among the artists and 
writers of the Left Bank, which is still the cultural 
dictator of the world, flitted the figure of ‘‘ dear, delight- 
ful Mary Butts.” The adjectives, though doubtless 
justified of the person, were obviously misleading as 
applied to the writer. No “dear, delightful’ author 
could ever have written with such power, such insight, 
such ruthlessness. The “dear, delightful” are pre- 
destined to recommendation at the circulating library 
counter. 

In spite of my knowledge of her work, I was still 
asking “Who is Mary Butts?” six years after my 
discovery of ‘‘ Theseus.”’ Her life, I felt, must explain 
her writings. And when she told me the story of it, 
I found that her experience of life and her creation of 
art made a perfect unity. 

Mary Butts was born in Dorsetshire, in surroundings 
which were an epitome of the English country-side. 
The house was surrounded by fields and woods, heath 
and marsh : facing it was an inlet of the sea and beyond 
the sea, hills. Here, among country folk, living close 
to the earth and sharing its magic, she lived till she was 
eighteen, oblivious of towns. Here at a very early age 
she learnt Greek from a scholarly father and found a 
universe in Homer and the great myths. The gods and 
heroes became real people to her. That was the second 
magic, which explained and was explained by the first, 
the primal magic of earth. The two were one, in- 
extricable. 
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There was another influence, strangely combining 
with and acting upon these two—the magic of mystical 
art which had been preserved for her by the continuity 
of a family tradition. Mary Butts’s great-grandfather 
was Thomas Butts, the friend and patron of William 
Blake. It will be remembered that Captain Butts 
was for thirty years Blake’s admirer and customer, 
whose interest made it possible for the poet-painter 
to spend so much of his energy on those works 
which made him famous but were never financially 
remunerative. The twenty original water-colour illus- 
trations for ‘‘ The Book of Job” for instance were 
bought by Thomas Butts, who had recognised their 
genius long before Linnell ordered the duplicate set 
which resulted in their publication in book form. And 
thus many Blake treasures, MSS., engravings, and 
the whole collection of the tempera water-colours 
which was later acquired by the Tate Gallery, sur- 
rounded the growing girl. Mary Butts, to use her 
own words, “spent a childhood saturated in Blake.” 
Here she found the very antithesis of the Greek vision, 
with its simple directness and its masculine dislike of 
unnecessary complications. Here, too, was something 
which had little in common with Nature. But there 
was a spell in it nevertheless—the spell of the com- 
pelling imagination of an artist-prophet. 

From a knowledge of these things in her early life one 
could almost deduce her work. Country-writers we 
have had in plenty. There are those who turn to 
Nature as a highly-idealised form of escape from 
urbanity ; and there are those, inspired by reaction 
from this school, who delight in exhibiting the sordid- 
ness and narrowness of rusticity by reminding us that 
a picturesque village may contain more squalor than a 
hideous slum. With neither class has Mary Butts 
anything whatever todo. In the first place she accepted 
the country without comparisons. To live there was 
not a mode of existence to be contrasted with the lot 
of the city-dweller; it gave her the only background 
for experience which she knew. If she judged it by 
any standards, they were the historical ones of family 
tradition. She was the heir of Hellas. It was on a 
hill that Endymion slept; Aphrodite had risen from 
the sea and in the woods Adonis died: Persephone 
haunted the meadows and Pan the pursuer still lingered 
by the reeds in the marshes. She had inherited their 
land. Gradually she came to understand them. If 
they began as real people, they ended as equally real 
forces, which refused to be moralised over but demanded 
acceptance. The earth had magic, but it was not 
necessarily good magic—and, good or bad, it could not 
be. explained away. More, in certain cases it could 
not even be explained. All she knew was that she was 
the child of it. She must express it as well as she could, 
but Blake had taught her that the perception of a 
mystery does not carry with it the power or the necessity 
of rational and logical interpretation. 

At eighteen she went to London to study for her 
degree at the University there. The urgent life of the 
city, the new contacts, the strange rhythm of modernity, 
imposed themselves on the old quiet certainties. But 
the older was the stronger and by the light of it the 
newer was interpreted. In ‘“‘ Theseus” the narrator 
says : 


“ Before the Argo’s voyage and the hunt of the Calv- 
donian Boar, life moved quietly in this land, arranged 
on certain antique forms. These I have upheld against 
the innovating heroes. There are dark spots in Nature. 
Let them stay dark. Man need not trv to illuminate 
them. His business with them is to keep harmony by 
‘due propitiatory sacrifice to the infernal powers. I 
would offend no sacred snake. Omit no libation of 
honey, milk or blood. Especially not blood. It is, 
when you think of it, the cheapest of the three.” 


Those “‘ dark places,” it seems, are unaltered by cen- 
turies of civilisation. But we do not perceive them 
because our normal approach leads from the end to 
the beginning ; we accept the twentieth century and 
research into antiquity. Mary Butts reversed the 
journey; she grew up in antiquity and applied its 
lessons to the twentieth century. So she came to 
“ Bayswater.” 

This mental process was however largely subconscious. 
At the time, life was to be lived not written about. 
A spell of feverish activity at the London School of 
Economics (where the study of Economics turned her 
into a Socialist) was followed by her first job, under- 
taken at the beginning of the War. Always she had 
been devoted to children and she worked for the L.C.C. 
as secretary of the Children’s Care Committee in Hack- 
ney, writing experimentally in her spare time. Soon 
afterwards she married, had a child of her own—a 
daughter—and settled down to write in earnest. The 
greater part of “ Ashe of Rings” was written at her 
house in Hampstead during the latter part of the War. 

When war was), over, she went abroad, leaving her 
small daughter in the care of a devoted aunt to be 
brought up:as she hai. been ‘brought up, in the heart of 
the country. And for five years Mary Butts wandered 
over Europe, making Paris the head-quarters to which 
she returned regularly from her journeys in Italy, 
Germany and Southern France. It was during this 
time that she wrote the stories of ‘‘ Speed the Plough.” 

When she returned to England, the focus of the life 
of the artistic world was the Russian Ballet, whose 
great seasons under Diaghileff were influencing all the 
arts. She took a flat in Regent’s Park, which soon 
became a salon both for those performing in the Ballet 
and for many of the spectators. But London palled, 
and once more she returned to Paris and the intense 
vitality of Montparnasse. There she continued her work 

Only in the spring of this year did she come back to 
England again and after a short stay in London, went 
north, and on the Border moors wrote ‘ Alexander.” 
Now she and her husband (who is Gabriel Aitken, the 
artist) are living in Chelsea. 

At thirty-seven she has come, I think, to the end of 
her wanderings. She has observed life in its most 
varied forms ; her experience of it has left her without 
bitterness; and, for the recording and interpretation of 
it, She has perfected an intensely individual style as befits 
a unique vision. Her admirers await a masterpiece. 
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XII—LUIGI PIRANDELLO 
By Alfred Wareing 


The Librarian of the Shakespeare Memorial Library has, in this article, laid emphasis on the dramatic work of Luigi 


Pirandello as befits one who has done pioneer work in introducing the Italian dramatist to England. 
to the general nature of this series, which is concerned with a more general survey of the work of each writer. 


This forms an exception 
During the year 


it has included the following: Sinclaiy Lewis, Gabriele d’Annunzio, André Gide, Nini Roll Anker, Thomas Mann, Miguel 


de Unamuno, The Surréalistes, Soviet Literature, Azorin, André Maurois, Leonhard Frank. 


on Paul Claudel.—EpiTor. 


A love for the theatre is strong enough in most readers 
to assure a particular delight from reading plays, and 
those who are following the developments of modern drama 
must feel grateful to the publishers but for whose enter- 
prise many interesting experiments would have remained 
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unknown to us; they give a lead to theatre-managers. 
Wherever modern plays are assembled the work of Luigi 
Pirandello is assured of a prominent place. 

Unhappily for those who would become acquainted 
through the printed page with this veritable Man of the 
Theatre some of his best translations have not yet found 
their way into print. Among these are “Il guicco delle 
parti’’ (‘‘ The Game as He Played It”) and ‘‘ Lazzaro” 
(‘‘ Though One Rose——’”) both perfectly translated by 
that inspired genius at the game, the late C. K. Scott- 
Moncrieff, and “‘ La Vita che ti diedi’’ (‘‘ The Life I Gave 
You”), by A. O. Roberts, the notable Welsh playwright. 
These three plays (as well as four others) have been pro- 
duced at Huddersfield Theatre Royal. ‘‘ The Game as He 
Played It ’ was then remarkable for the great performance 
by M. Fresnay, an ex-societaire of the Comédie Frangaise, 
as Leone (his first appearance in an English part), and ‘‘ The 
Life I Gave You,” which was exalted almost above its 
merits as a play by Miss Florence Kahn’s moving per- 
formance as Donn’ Anna, a part which demands an actress 
of unusual sensitiveness ; for it was written to be played 
by Eleanora Duse. It is not the fault of publishers that 
the whole of Signor Pirandello’s plays—there are thirty- 
eight of them—and these three in particular are not yet 
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added to the pleasures of play-readers, for a certain con- 
fusion as to the rights blocks the way. One suspects that 
in his early days the author with the thoughtless generosity 
that characterises genius was prodigal with promises which 
time has converted into titles. 

At present Pirandello is chiefly known to readers through 
certain American translations which were first in the field. 
These are marred by transatlantic colloquialisms—efforts 
towards the free and easy—which shock the sensitive reader 
by disturbing the European atmosphere. But these trans- 
lations, though they may be lacking in quality, are evidence 
clear enough that among the playwrights of to-day Piran- 
dello stands out as the dramatist of to-morrow, and they 
will repay study because they indicate directions which 
the student of the drama can explore with no uncertain 
hope of reward. 

The witty philosopher who surveys our struggles from 
the distant hills of Rapallo, Max Beerbohm, observed 
to the present writer that ‘‘ the coming of the ‘ talkies’ 
would prove the purge of the theatre,’’ and it is pretty 
certain its state will be healthier when it is relieved of 
those who only want to look and be thrilled. The theatre 
will gain as their vacant places are filled by those who 
come to listen, bringing with them sensitive intelligences 
enlivened by an interest in the arts of acting and play- 
writing. 

It is for such audiences Pirandello dramatises Life ; his 
characters are the documents of the trials of life itself: 
his plays are dug out of suffering humanity. 

Pirandello’s descriptions and directions are of the briefest. 
He is one of those rare creatures, an author who seems to 
have been born for the stage. His plays are comments 
and criticisms of life that flow into a natural dramatic 
form with a light but definite touch from a rapid—some- 
times too rapid—pen. Though he is an expert at mystifi- 
cation, Pirandello has no doubt about himself. In his 
assurance he is neither ashamed of anything in Life nor 
fearful of touching Death itself. 

He is not everybody’s dramatist, this Italian, though his 
plays being fashioned from the hopes and fears that sway 
humanity are universal and are certain of a responsive 
audience wherever performed. The conventional playgoer 
who adores facts clearly stated and opinions neatly par- 
celled up all ready to carry away will shy at Pirandello. 
For his are no cheque-book dramas ; in place of the money 
interest there are subtle ringing changes on such eternal 
questions as “What is Truth?” If you would take 
something away from a Pirandello performance then you 
must bring something to it, an understanding that will 
rise to appreciation of his unique gifts for compelling his 
hearers to speculate and discuss. 

In presenting his ideas, Pirandello shows an ingenuity 
which may disconcert those who have a distaste for in- 
novations. As he breathes life into the puppets his genius 
rises to whirlwind force that blows them and the properties 
of the stage into new combinations of shapes. And his 
matter is as new as his manner. In presenting the ideas 
of ‘‘ Six Characters in Search of an Author” and “‘ Each 
in His Own Way ”’ he turns the theatre round and outside in. 

It is all to the good that the master work of foreign 
authors should be seen on our stage. An author is helped 
by watching the reaction of our audiences to the minds and 
methods of other countries. We shall do well to see more 
of such an author as Pirandello. For this is certain, his 
plays will last so long as human nature arouses the imagina- 
tion of mankind. 
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A LETTER FROM GERMANY—1789 and 1914 


Two dates and three epochs. Two turning points 
marking the close of one, the duration of another and 
the outset of the latest period of Continental history. 
With the raid upon the Bastille the edifice of feudalism 
was swept away. Until the outbreak of the Great War 
the succeeding bourgeois society held the reins without 
real challenge. Since then not only a new power has 
established itself in the Continent’s eastern province, 
but its neighbours, too, seem too deeply shaken to regain 
safely their former ground. But by no means is it possible 
to confine the effects of cultural traits typical of one his- 
torical epoch to the doubtful boundaries of two dates. 
On the contrary the picturesque sides of our modern 
civilisation bear the most vivid witness to the continuity 
of the human mind. Queer ceremonies and inexplicable 
superstitions, fixed emotions and traditional beliefs are 
the ruins and remnants of generations long past. There 
are no sudden break ups in the movement of cultural 
and intellectual tides. 

Yet in the days of bourgeois rule genuine old feudal 
aristocratic life has become hard to trace. Indeed only 
with supernatural strength would it be possible to stem 
the ceaseless current of the surrounding material and 
intellectual productions. It is to such a last stronghold 
that the fiction ‘“‘ Die Geschwister von Neapel’”’ (Paul 
Zsolnay Verlag) turns. No wonder it needs the rich 
imagination of a poet like Franz Werfel to retrace and 
resuscitate the dim remnants of a life now forgotten. 
It is the story of Don Domenico Pascarella’s inexorable 
reign over his three daughters and three sons. They 
are late descendants of a centuries old nobility. The 
most worthy family within the reach of their world not 
for any special merits, but simply through the mere fact 
of their existence. They seem to be at a loss with destiny. 
All the more reason for the father to command his whole 
devoted energy and will power to the hermetic exclusion 
of everything not belonging to his realm. Strict rules 
constitute the tiniest features of their private lives. Sacred 
laws paralyse any outside influences. The clan’s head 
has established a tyranny so overwhelming as almost to 
extinguish every sign of a “‘self’’ in the children. They 
are all deeply convinced of a family honour superior to 
everything else and necessitating the rigid maintenance 
of an exclusive code of manners and ceremonies. “ The 
last ones of their tribe.’”’ However the cruel blows of 
fate take no care even of the holiest traditions. Stone 
after stone crumbles off the building once so majestic. 
Inevitable—-as the poet terms it—is the decay of the age 
of song and law.’’ No everyday destiny—and this no 
everyday book in its remoteness of atmosphere, its insight 
into souls and its beauty of language. 

Ordinarily the distance from Naples to Venice is not 
too great. And yet an unbridgeable gulf separates Don 
Domenico’s “‘ palazzo”’ from the Lido “ high life” in 
Kasimir Edschmidt’s ‘‘ Feine Leute oder die Grossen 
dieser Erde’”’ (Paul Zsolnay Verlag), a brilliant and most 
amusing sketch of the international ‘‘ good society.” 
Keen observation and an unusual ability of finding the 
adequate short slogans and snappy terms for his reports 
have made Herr Edschmidt a first rate journalist. One 

-can rely upon his reports. His analysis of the heights of 
our society is not very flattering in comparison with the 
old-fashioned precincts of Domenico Pascarella. They all 
seem so busy and in a continuous rush for “ pleasures ”’ 
and sensations. We move amongst honourable politicians, 
great capitalists and women of the world with their follow- 
ing; craving for money not as a means but an aim in 
itself; juggling with and taking advantage of partly the 
dullness, partly the easy inflammability of primitive mass 
instincts ; stirring up war, crusade and revolution in due 
turn to the advantage of a mere handful. A society so 
clever, cool and speculating. Religion thrown overboard 
by the victorious brain—as it seems 

Follows the most religious reaction in the country often 
fought against as breeding atheism. The best way of 


showing this is a glance at modern Russian literature 
dependent upon, expressing the ruling ideas of and con- 
sequently approbated by the state. Anna Karawajewa’s 
“* Fabrik in Walde ”’ (“‘ Factory in the Wood ’’) and Nikolai 
Bogdanow’s “‘ Das Ferste Madel ”’ (‘‘ The First Girl ’’) (both 
Verlag der Jugendinternationale, Berlin) frankly and truth- 
fully illustrate the bundle of problems awaiting the new 
member of socialist society. In form of a romantic story 
of the Civil War period “‘ Das erste Madel”’ brings fgrth 
the urgent tasks of Soviet youth. ‘‘ Die Fabrik im Walde ” 
treats the attempts of amalgamating medieval—if not 
older—rural population with twentieth century American 
industrialism. The result seems to be a most fanatical 
and jealous religion of production and building up. An 
equally unshakable and militant belief in redemption, 
with the machine as the means of salvation. 
SIEGFRIED KOSTERICH, 


CORRESPONDENCE 
W. J. Turner as Dramatist 


Sir, 

May I protest most virulently against a damaging 
omission in the interesting account of W. J. Turner in 
your current issue ? This article treats of Mr. Turner as 
poet and as musician, but it completely ignores him in 
his capacity of dramatist. To write an account of Mr. 
Turner and to make no mention of ‘“‘ The Man Who Ate 
the Popomack ”’ is to write a biography of Stephenson and 
make no mention of steam. Mr. Turner has contributed 
to the contemporary understanding of music; he may 
have made a permanent contribution to the world’s poetry ; 
but quite certainly he has made a vital contribution to 
the English theatre. The fact that the debased theatre 
of the West End of London has only given this play a 
few performances. is no reason why a journal of your 
standing should ignore it. I myself have produced this 
play on four separate occasions, and I should like to bring 
forward the view that it is perhaps the most valuable and 
stimulating tonic that has been administered to the sick 
theatre during the last two decades. 

Yours, etc., 
The Festival Theatre, TERENCE GRAY, 
Cambridge. 
5th November, 1931. 
Mr. Warren writes : 

Whilst agreeing with Mr. Terence Gray that Mr. W. J. 
Turner’s work as a dramatist is of the highest merit, I 
cannot agree that my omission of any consideration of 
that work was as “ damaging” an offence as Mr. Gray 
suggests. Naturally Mr. Gray, being primarily interested 
in the theatre, thinks first of Mr. Turner’s plays; equally 
naturally I, being primarily interested in poetry, think 
first of Mr. Turner’s poetry. And I would like to suggest 
to Mr. Gray that, as an artist, Mr. Turner is first of all a 
poet: scratch the musician in him and you will find the 
poet, scratch the dramatist and again you will find the 
poet. My omission was, I plead, not due to ignorance 
of the merits of Mr. Turner’s plays: it was due (a) to the 
necessity, in so short a space, of considering only those 
features and traits which I considered fundamental to any 
intelligent understanding of his work as a whole and (0) 
to the fact that, since my acquaintance with these plays 
has unfortunately been confined to reading, I judged myself 
incompetent to write of them with any measure of right 
understanding. Mr. Gray’s enthusiasm on behalf of ‘‘ The 
Man Who Ate the Popomack” is good to hear, but I 
cannot help thinking he plays the zealot too exaggeratedly 
when he suggests that my omission to mention that fine 
play was like writing “‘a biography of Stephenson and 
making no mention of steam.” He should read the “‘ Pur- 
suit of Psyche’; it will show him Mr. Turner’s full power 
concentrated terrifically on poetry—a thing he could not 
have done had he been so pre-eminently a dramatist. 
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The Collector 


THE VARIANTS OF 


“THE CHRISTMAS CAROL” 


By E. A. Osborne 


INCE the last authoritative pronouncement on the 
bibliography of “ The Christmas Carol”’ (in that 
best of all collectors’ books, “‘ English Books, 1475- 
1900: A Signpost For Collectors”), so many discoveries 
have been made that the time seems ripe and season- 
able for a discussion of the facts and a statement of the 
complete tale of variants to date. The bibliographical 
history of the book is so closely connected with its 
almost equally interesting and chequered literary his- 
tory that it will be useful to consider its conception 
and production befare pro- 


with four hand-coloured plates after etchings by Leech, 
and four woodcut vignettes by the same artist en- 
graved under the superintendence of W. J. Linton. 

The “Carol” was published on December roth 
(see Atheneum, December 16th, 1843) and the whole 
of the first edition of 6,000 copies at 5s. was sold on 
that day. A second edition of 1,000 copies and another 
2,000 were sold before the end of the year, and Dickens, 
elated, spent a very happy Christmas with the bogy 
of his money troubles exorcised. So he suffered a great 

shock when, on February 


ceeding to a bibliographical 
examination. 
Things were going very 


Stave Five 
The end of it 


statement showing his net 


gth, 1844, he received a 
profit on the sale of the book 


badly with Dickens in 1843. 
“Martin Chuzzlewit’”’ was 
proving a comparative 
failure—z20,000 copies only 
were sold of the first part as 
against 60,000 of the first 
number of “Master 
Humphrey’s Clock.” He 
had been basing his ex- {} 
penditure throughout the 
year on the profits he 
had hoped to make on 
*Chuzzlewit’”’ and, con- 
fronted with the drop in 
his sales, he had grave 
doubts of his ability to 
meet his bills at the end of 
the year. Moreover, Messrs. 
Chapman & Hall had been 
advancing him {150 
monthly on account of 
“ Chuzzlewit ’”’ and there was a clause in his agree- 
ment with them which stated that if the advances made 
during the year were in excess of the profits on the book, 
then Dickens was to make a refund. And there seemed 
every likelihood of some refund being necessary. Some- 
thing lucrative had to be done. Then, in the first week 
of October, while on a flying visit to Manchester, he 
conceived the idea which was to materialise into the 
“Carol.” His hopes soared high ; he had visions of a 
quick profit of {1,000 and the settlement of his pressing 
financial difficulties. In the intervals of composing two 
numbers of “ Chuzzlewit ” he worked feverishly at the 
“ Carol’ and by the second week in November it was 
ready for the printer. He arranged to have the book 
published on “‘ commission terms ’’ whereby he was to 
be charged with the full cost of the book, and was to 
receive the entire profits, less a fixed commission (ten 
per cent.) to the publishers on the total number of 
copies sold. No reasonable expense was to be spared 
in the production and the retail price was to be as low 
as was compatible with the cost. He desired that the 
book should be seasonably dressed, and should be issued 


Dickens’s “‘Christmas Carol.” 
Illustration by C. E. Brock. 


to date to be £230. {230 
and he had expected £1,000! 
The truth is, that at the 
price, the book was too ex- 
pensively produced. The 
cost alone of colouring the 
plates was {120 which, on 
commission terms, came out 
of Dickens’s profits. It is 
not surprising that this was 
his first and last experiment 
with hand-coloured plates. 
He was always fastidious 
about the production of his 
books, and never more so 
than in the case of the 
“Carol.” The variant title 
pages, end-papers and 
chapter-headings must have 
increased the printing and 
binding costs out of all 
proportion: and when it is considered that, in 
just about one month, 6,000 sets of sheets were 
printed ; that at least three different trials of the title 
were submitted, and 6,000 red and blue printed ; that 
the etchings and woodcuts had to be drawn, approved, 
engraved and printed; that 24,000 plates had to be 
coloured by hand and 6,000 gold-blocked cases to be 
prepared, it is no wonder that the book is full of biblio- 
graphical complications or that the cost of production 
was so high. 

Five separate entities go to the making of “ The 
Christmas Carol” and these parts vary within them- 
selves and vary with each other in the finished book. 
We shall consider them separately first and then in 
combination. They are (1) the text, (2) the title and 
half-title, (3) the four hand-coloured etchings, (4) the 
end-papers, (5) the cloth case. 


The Text 

That there are two states of the text, one having 
STAVE I as the first chapter-heading and the other 
STAVE ONE, and that the STAVE I state is the 


q 
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Plate XXVIII 


EXAMPLES OF THE USE OF THE LOZENGE BY 
LADIES TO DISPLAY ARMS 


(See Chapter XIII) 


1. The arms of a peeress in her own right. “Gules, a lion 
rampant within a bordure engrailed argent. Supporters—two 
lions guardant gules.” 

2. The arms of an unmarried lady, showing the “ true-lover’s 
knot ” of blue ribbon. “ Argent, on a bend sable three roses 
of the first, barbed and seeded proper.” 


3. The arms of a widow. Her late husband’s arms “ Per fesse 

~ wavy sable and or, two lion’s faces in pale counterchanged ” 
on the dexter, impaling her own “ Azure, a fret argent ” on 

4. The arms of a widow who’ is an heiress. Upon her late 
husband’s arms “ Azure, two bars or, over all a bend of the 
second,” is placed an escutcheon of pretence bearing her own 
“ Argent, a chevron between three boar’s we J couped 
sable, on a chief vert three bezants.” 


5. A method of emblazoning the arms of Girton College, 
Cambridge. “Quarterly vert and argent, a cross-flory 
counterchanged between in the first and fourth quarters a 
roundel ermine and in the second and third a crescent gules.” 


SUPPLEMENT TO “ THE BOOKMAN,” 
CHRISTMAS, 1931 
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Pirate XXVIII O 236 
THE USE OF THE LOZENGE IN HERALDRY 


From BOUTELL’S MANUAL OF HERALDRY. 
Revised and Illustrated by 
V. WHEELER-HOLOHAN. 
Published by 
FREDERICK WARNE & CO., LTD. 
“ London and New York. 
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earlier, is one of the best known facts of Dickens 
bibliography. Reference to the MSS. (a facsimile of 
the first page of which is given in Mr. Arthur Waugh’s 
absorbing book “A Hundred Years of Publishing ”’) 
shows that Dickens wrote STAVE I and, apparently, 
the compositor closely followed his copy. At some time 
before publication (witness the trial copy with STAVE 
ONE) the inconsistency was noticed and was corrected 
to uniformity with the other chapter-headings, all of 
which are in words in all copies. Yet another state of 
the chapter-heading is that in Gothic characters of 
which only three specimens are recorded. From the 
fact that all three copies have the red and blue (1843) 
title it would seem that this was a last minute sug- 
gestion, discarded probably because it would incur 
heavy expense in resetting the chapter-headings through- 
out the book. Typo-zsthetically I may be wrong, but 
I feel that the Gothic setting reflects the period and 
the season, and I am sorry that it was not found pos- 
sible to use it. It has been suggested that at some time 
before publication, the faults (of which there are many, 
probably due to the hasty and punctuated composition 
of the story) in the text were corrected, and that copies 
of the STAVE ONE state of the first edition exist with 
corrected text. I have carefully examined all the 
STAVE ONE copies I could get access to, but have 
been unable to discover an example with the corrected 
text. The text of the second edition, however, is cor- 
rected; the most convenient point to notice being 
“heavier judgment” for “heavier one” on p. 132. 
I should be very grateful for conclusive proof of the 
existence of a corrected text in the first edition. Em- 
phasis has been laid on the error in the advertisement 
leaf at the end of the book, which ascribes forty-two 
illustrations to “ Oliver Twist ”’ instead of the correct 
twenty-four. I have seen this adduced as evidence of 
priority, but as the error persists in all editions up to 
and including the tenth it can have no bibliographical 
significance. There are then, three states of the text 
in the trial copies and issues of the first edition, STAVE 
I; STAVE I (Gothic) ; and STAVE ONE. 
The Title and Half-Title 

The first section of the book consists of the title and 
half-title, printed in two colours. The published 
editions all have a red and blue title, which in the first, 
second and third editions is dated 1843. But before 
this colour scheme was chosen Dickens had trials printed 
in red and green and these all have, with one exception, 
the date 1844. It was customary in the nineteenth 
century to post-date a book published very late in the 
year, and this is probably the reason why the trial 
copies have the 1844 date. Then, presumably, it was 
pointed out that in a book expressly designed for the 
Christmas market this post-dating was incongruous, 
and the date 1843 was substituted. Mr. W. T. Spencer 
has among his large stock of “ Carols,” a copy with a 
red and green title dated 1843. No other copy with this 
title page is known and since the copy was acquired 
privately and Mr. Spencer does not issue catalogues, it 
has not till now been described or recorded. It would 
seem to be the missing link between the red and green 
(1844) and the red and blue (1843) titles. 

Comparison of the colour schemes suggests the reason 
for the rejection of the more seasonable combination. 


Typographically it is very weak, and the green is 
smothered by the rich blue in the adjacent frontispiece. 
It was probably this juxtaposition that caused Dickens 
to prefer the red and blue title. 


The Coloured Plates 


In the trial copies the plates sometimes occur un- 
coloured or only partially coloured. The frontispiece 
of course is always coloured. In all editions up to and 
including the tenth the plates bear the publishers’ im- 
print. The imprints are lacking in the plates of the 
twelfth edition. (I have not examined an eleventh 
edition). 

The End-Papers 


The controversy about the priority of yellow or 
green end-papers in the first issue of the published 
edition is one of the most vexed questions of Dickens 
bibliography. The general opinion has been, and in- 
deed still is, that stated by Mr. J. C. Eckel in the 
standard bibliography of Dickens, namely that green 
end-papers are essential to a first issue, Mr. J. Pennell 
in the Bookman’s Journal (July 22nd, 1921) made 
a strong claim for the yellow variety because all the 
recorded presentation copies from Dickens to his friends 
have yellow end-papers and furthermore these copies 
were delivered to him several days before publication. 
He cited the copy presented to Talfourd which bears 
this inscription, ‘“‘ I hasten to ~.nd to my bosom friend 
Talfourd the first copy of my Carol, Seventeenth 
December, 1843.” Since the book was published on 
December 19th it is obvious that the author’s copies 
were delivered considerab!y earlier. Mr. Pennell was 
so obliging as to give me further, and to my mind 
stronger, evidence which he did not use in his article. 
He had the facts from a friend of Dickens. On receipt 
of his copies Dickens was struck by the contrast between 
the yellow (actually cream, but I have used the current 
description because it precludes audile confusion with 
green) end-papers and the reddish-brown cloth and 
decided to revert to the green, which had probably been 
discarded when the green title was rejected. Many of 
the copies were already cased so the yellow end-papers 
were dusted over with green chalk, having first been 
treated with a sort of glair. This proved very unsatis- 
factory, and the idea of green end-papers was aban- 
doned. This story is borne out by the patchy, half- 
green, half-yellow effect in all the copies with green end- 
papers that I have examined ; and by the fact that con- 
temporary books show that this was not an uncommon 
practice when a green end-paper was required. I have 
scraped the green chalk dressing from a contemporary 
end-paper with my finger-nail ; but it is advisable to be 
on very friendly terms with your bookseller before you 
make the experiment. 

Although it is no evidence of priority, it is worthy of 
notice that the copies with the STAVE I text and 
green end-papers are undoubtedly much scarcer than 
copies with yellow end-papers. 


The Cloth Case 


In all the trial copies I have examined (five out of the 
twenty extant) the cloth is pale brown with no trace 
ofred. Ihave not seen the Gothic state, nor the STAVE 
ONE red and green copy; but I find that booksellers. 
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CANISINAS 


IN PROSE. 


A Ghost Story of Christmas. 


sv 


CHARLES DICKENS 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY JOHN LEECH. 


LONDON: 


f CHAPMAN & HALL, 186, STRAND. i 


moceexLi¥ 


A CHRISTMAS CAROL. 


STAVE ONE. 
MARLEY'S GHOST. 

Mar.ey was dead: to begin with. There is no 
doubt whatever about that. The register of his 
burial was signed by the clergyman, the clerk, the 
undertaker, and the chief mourner. Scrooge signed 
it: and Scrooge’s name was good upon ‘Change, for 
anything he chose to put his hand to. Old Marley 
was as dead as a door-nail. 

Mind! I don’t mean to say that I know, of my 
own knowledge, what there is particularly dead 
about a door-nail. 1 might have been inclined, 
myself, to regard a coffin-nail as the deadest piece 
of ironmongery in the trade. But the wisdom of 


our ancestors is in the simile, and my unhallowed 
B 


Bought by Maggs at Sothebys, April 17th, 1929, for £590. 
At that time unKnown and unrecorded. Yellow end-papers. 


who have handled trial copies recollect that the cloth 
was without the reddish tint. It is frequently stated 
that the familiar red cloth was first used in the second 
edition. I have found that the reddish-brown cloth 
was used as late as the fourth edition and the earliest 
use of the red cloth I can record is in the tenth edition. 


The Trial Variants 


The five varying entities combine to produce five 
variant trial states and three variant issues of the first 
edition. The most common trial copies are those with 
red and green 1844 titles, STAVE I texts and either 
yellow or green end-papers. About fifteen of these are 
recorded and the value would seem to be round about 
£200. A copy with the red and green 1844 title, 
yellow end-papers and STAVE ONE text was sold at 
Messrs. Sotheby’s on April 17th, 1929, for £590. 
There are three copies extant with the Gothic STAVE I 
and these have green end-papers and the red and blue 
1843 title page. The red and green 1843 copy has 
green end-papers and STAVE I text and is, so far, 
unique. 


The Variants of the First Edition 

The red and blue 1843 STAVE I copies with either 
green or yellow ends seem to me to have equal claims 
to priority. The copies with the STAVE ONE text 
are naturally regarded as of secondary interest because 
of their corrected chapter-heading. But all three issues 
were sold on the day of publication, and it is dangerous 
to dogmatise about the two STAVE I states of the 
book. Undoubtedly because of its greater scarcity, 
the green end-papers state will always command a 
higher price than the yellow state. At present the 
green end-papers copies sell for about {£75 and the 
yellow for about £40, while the STAVE ONE copies 
fetch about {25. 

I have seen descriptions of copies with STAVE ONE 


text and with green end-papers ; but I am inclined to 
doubt their validity. 

Special thanks are due for \their courteous and valu- 
able assistance to Mr. J. Pennell (of Messrs. Riviere & 
Sons); Mr. M. Cohen (of Messrs. Marks & Co.); Mr. 
B. R. Hill (of Messrs. Sotheby) and Mr. W. T. Spencer ; 
I am indebted also to Mr. Andrew Block, Mr. W. J. 
Crombie, Mr. A. M. Cohn and Messrs. C. J. Sawyer & Co. 


A CHRISTMAS CAROL: 19 December 1843. 
First edition : 6,000 copies. 
Second edition: 1,000 copies. 


VARIATIONS. 

TExT— 

(a) STAVE I. 

(b) STAVE 1 (Gothic type). 

(c) STAVE ONE. 

(d) STAVE ONE and corrected text (2nd and later editions). 
TiTLtE AND HAtF-TITLE— 

(a) Red and Green (1844). 

(b) Red and Green (1843). 

(c) Red and Blue (1843). 
Enp-PaPERS— 

(a) Green. 

(6) Yellow (cream). 
PLATES— 

In the trial copies the plates sometimes occur uncoloured 
or only partially coloured. Up to the tenth edition the 
plates bear the publishers’ imprint. In the twelfth edition 
the imprints are lacking. 

BINDING— 
(a) Pale brown cloth with no traces of red. 
(6) Reddish-brown cloth. 


VARIANTS. 


TITLE AND DarTE. END-PAPERS. TEXT. 
TRIAL Copres— 
Red and Green (1844). Green. STAVE I. 
Red and Green (1844). Yellow. STAVE I. 
Red and Green (1844). Yellow. STAVE ONE. 
Red and Green (1843). Green. STAVE I. 
Red and Blue (1843). Green, STAVE I (Gothic). 
PUBLISHED IssuES— 
(First Ep1Tion)— 
Red and Blue (1843). Green. STAVE I. 
Red and Blue (1843). Yellow. STAVE I. 
Red and Blue (1843). Yellow. STAVE ONE. 
(SEconD EDITION) — 
Red and Blue (1843). Yellow. STAVE ONE (cor- 


rected text). 
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CHRISTMAS GIFT-BOOKS IN THE “ FIFTIES ” 
By H. M. Cundall, I.S.0., F.S.A. 


N the earliest books printed with movable type wood- 
cuts were used as illustrations. England was 
greatly behind the Continent in the art of wood-cutting, 
and when Caxton began printing at Westminster in 
1476-7 there was no wood-cutter competent to under- 
take the work of illustrating his books. In the sixteenth 
century wood-engraving was 
introduced, but copper- 
plate printing, which came 7” 
into use at this period, took 
its place to a great extent, 
and England never stood 
in the front rank in the 
original illustration of 
books until the time of 
Bewick. He was the re- 
viver of the art of wood- 
engraving after a century 
of decay; and was an 
artist as well as an engraver. 
The distinction between a 
woodcut and a_ wood- 
engraving is the former was 
cut with a knife on boards 
of wood, chiefly apple, pear 
and beech, whilst the latter 
was cut with a graver on 
the cross-section of box- 
wood. By this means 
much finer lines could be 
produced, and in order to 
obtain illustrations of any 
considerable size the small 
blocks of boxwood were 
screwed together. 

In the introduction to an 
illustrated edition of Gray’s 
‘“*Elegy’’ published in 
1834, John Martin wrote, 
“The great improvement 
that has taken place, with- 
in a few years, in the art of Engraving on Wood, as well 
as its general adoption, in some measure superseding the 
use of Copper and Steel, led to the present attempt to 
apply this mode of embellishment to a Poem of such 
general and deserved celebrity, and which appeared 
to afford the greatest scope for the talent of the artist.” 
The book contains thirty-two illustrations after the 
drawings by prominent artists at the time, including 
John Constable, George Barret, Copley Fielding, Peter 
Dewint, Mulready, Stothard and other artists. The 
names of the engravers employed are also given, amongst 
them being J. Baxter, E. Landells, J. Thompson and 
J. Jackson. Although steel and copper plates were 
continued to be used and lithography became popular 
for a time, for the next five and twenty years books 
were mainly illustrated with wood engravings. 

Much has been written recently on the desirability of 
preserving a record of the furniture of the houses during 
the Victorian era, and exhibitions have been held of 


Drawing by Millais, illustrating ‘‘ The Small House at Allington,” by 
Anthony Trollope, in the Cornhill magazine. 


rooms fitted up in that period. Considering, however, 
the Queen’s long reign it is not possible to demonstrate 
fully in a single series of rooms the various changes 
which took place. For instance, whilst the furniture 
of the nineties differed but slightly from that of the 
present century, it was entirely unlike that of the 
fifties. At that period it 
was massive and over- 
decorated. There was but 
little appeal to comfort and 
ease. The drawing-rooms 
were overcrowded ; carpets 
with large floral decorations 
and rugs ornamented with 
lions and other wild beasts 
covered the floors, heavy 
curtains draped the 
windows, uncomfortable 
straight-backed chairs up- 
holstered with worsted 
work, while whatnots and 
fire-screens decorated with 
needlework stood about the 
room. During the summer 
months the fire-places were 
ornamented with streamers 
of coloured paper. At that 
period one of the popular 
street cries was ‘“ Any 
ornaments for the fire 
stove?” In the midst of 
this profusion a round table 
usually stood in the middle 
of the room. On its centre 
was a group of wax flowers 
under a glass shade, or if 
it were the home of a 


“She has refused me and newly married couple the 


it is all over.” 


top of the bride’s cake 
often took the place of 
the wax flowers. Around 
this central ornament the table was further embellished 
with knick-knacks of all kinds placed on mats. 
Often Christmas gift-books, principally consisting 
of poems illustrated with engravings after noted 
artists of the day, and bound in cloth covers with 
elaborate gilt designs, were to be found in these homes. 
They frequently adorned the drawing-room table, which 
was of no practical use except as a piece of decorative 
furniture. Sydney Smith, in his Memoirs, said, ‘ No 
furniture so charming as books, even if you never 
open them or read a single word.” 

The writer’s father, Joseph Cundall, who had been a 
pioneer in the forties in the improvement of children’s 
picture books, extolled by Thackeray, next turned his 
attention to illustrating volumes of poems, which were 
in demand as Christmas gift-books during the next 
decade. It was a sentimental age and such works were 
greatly appreciated. Many of them were brought out 
by himself, but the majority were published by the 
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firnis, David Bogue, George Bell and Sampson Low & 
Co. ; his initials, J. C., identifying him with them are 
generally to be found at the back of the title pages. 
The first of these appeared in 1849, entitled “ Songs, 
Madrigals and Sonnets. A gathering of some of the 
most pleasant Flowers of Old English Poetry.” It 
bears the name of Messrs. Longman & Co. as publishers, 
and contains a preface written by Joseph Cundall. 
Each page is surrounded by a coloured border orna- 
mented in double lines of different colours, many of 
them enclosing vignettes. The whole is designed in an 
old Italian style to suit the supposed origin of the 
sonnet, and a note states that these ornamental borders 
have been printed by means of wood blocks. In the 
following year “ Evangeline, a tale of Acadie,” by 
Longfellow, was published by Bogue. It was illustrated 
by forty-five engravings on wood by Birket Foster, 
John Gilbert and Jane E. Benham. The next to be 
brought out by the same publisher in 1851 was 
“Christmas with the Poets. A collection of songs, 
carols and descriptive verses relating to the festival of 
Christmas from the Anglo-Norman period to the present 
time,” embellished with fifty illustrations by Birket 
Foster, engraved by Henry Vizetelly, a well known 
engraver, and printed in tints of grey, brown and 
pink with a gold border line. Birket Foster, before 
he became celebrated as a water-colour painter, pro- 
duced many drawings for book illustrations. Ebenezer 
Landells, who was a pupil of Bewick, was a noted 
wood engraver. On the death of his master he came 
from Newcastle-on-Tyne to London and commenced 
business on his own account. As a youth Birket 
Foster, showing a decided tendency towards art, his 
father apprenticed him to Landells. At first he was 
set to work at trying his hand in engraving wood-blocks, 
but Landells soon discovered the boy’s ability lay in 
drawing, and employed him henceforward as a draughts- 
man. From that time onwards many hundreds of 
wood-blocks were destined to be drawn on by his pencil. 
More than eighty books were published in which illus- 
trations by him appeared, the majority of them being 
poetical works. In fact, most of the Christmas gift- 
books contained illustrations produced from his draw- 
ings, executed direct on the wood-blocks. It is possible 
that the fine line in wood engraving in the “‘ fifties ’’ may 
be due in a great measure to Birket Foster. He was 
a great admirer of Bewick and copied his minuteness. 
Other gift-books illustrated by Foster and published 
by Bogue were “ Voices of the Night—Seaside and 
Fireside,” by Longfellow, in 1852; ‘‘ Hyperion,” a 
romance by the same author in the following year, for 
which Foster paid his first visit to the Rhine, accom- 
panied by Vizetelly, who engraved the illustrations ; 
and ‘‘ The Golden Legend,” also by Longfellow, in the 
next year. Two volumes, Milton’s “L’Allegro and 
Il Penseroso’”’ and Goldsmith’s ‘‘ The Traveller,’’ both 
illustrated with etchings on steel by Foster, appeared 
in 1855 and 1865 respectively, the printed matter being 
produced in red ink. Bogue also published in 1857 
“Rhymes and Roundelays: in Praise of Country 
Life,” adorned by many pictures after Birket Foster, 
Edward Duncan, Harrison Weir, Frederick Tayler and 
others. Those by Foster were engraved by his lifelong 
personal friend, Edmund Evans, who became well known 


as the engraver and printer of the works of Kate 
Greenaway and Randolph Caldecott. 

In 1853 George Bell published “‘ Poetry of the Year,” 
with passages from the poets descriptive of the seasons 
and illustrated witih coloured lithographs after draw- 
ings by Thomas Creswick, R.A., David Cox, Birket 
Foster and other illustrators. He also produced in 
1856 “‘ Sabbath Bells Chimed by the Poets,” edited by 
Joseph Cundall and with coloured illustrations by 
Birket Foster, engraved and printed by Edmund Evans. 
Two years later “ Sorigs and Poems,” by Burns, also 
illustrated by Foster, was issued. George Bell pub- 
lished in 1856 what was probably the first book to be 
illustrated by means of photography. “‘ A Photographic 
Tour among the Abbeys of Yorkshire,” by Philip H. 
Delamotte and Joseph Cundall, with descriptive notices 
by John Richard Walbran, F.S.A., and William Jones, 
F.S.A. Owing to the photographs having to be mounted 
and being liable to cockle, illustrations by this means 
never became very popular. Henry G. Bohn brought 
out “A booke of Christmas Carols illuminated from 
ancient manuscripts in the British Museum, selected and 
arranged by Joseph Cundall. The latter published on his 
own account “ Poetical Works of Oliver Goldsmith ” 
in 1851 and Gray’s “ Elegy”’ in 1854, both volumes 
containing many illustrations, chiefly by Birket Foster. 
Most of the gift-books produced by Cundall, however, 
were published by Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. between 
the years 1855 and 1860, and the majority were illus- 
trated by Foster, including ‘“‘ The Pleasures of Hope,” 
by Thomas Campbell, ‘‘ The Farmer’s Boy,”’ by Robert 
Bloomfield, ‘“‘ Favourite English Poems” and Gray’s 
“Poetical Works.” Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. also 
published “‘ The Vicar of Wakefield,” by Goldsmith, 
illustrated by George Thomas, ‘‘ The Eve of St. Agnes,” 
by Keats, and “ The Rime of the Ancient Mariner,”’ by 
Coleridge, both with illustrations by E. H. Wehnert, and 
“Pastoral Poems,” by Wordsworth, with engravings 
after Henry Warren and others. As examples of the 
fineness of wood engraving at that period two small 
volumes, “ The Deserted Village,” by Oliver Goldsmith, 
and Milton’s “ L’Allegro,’’ were brought out with 
reduced wood engravings in imitation of etchings, copied 
from those etched by members of ‘‘ The Etching Club.” 
Other publishers also produced similar gift-books. 
Messrs. A. & C. Black published a series of Sir Walter 
Scott’s poems, “ The Lady of the Lake,” ‘‘ The Lay 
of the Last Minstrel,” “‘ Marmion” and ‘“‘ The Lord of 
the Isles,” all of which contained illustrations by Birket 
Foster and John Gilbert. 

Messrs. George Routledge & Co. issued a series of 
works by British poets yearly from 1853 to 1860, 
illustrated by many eminent artists. Messrs. James 
Nisbet & Co. published “ The Task,”’ by Cowper, “ The 
Sabbath: Sabbath Walks and Other Poems,” by 
James Grahame, and “Poetical Works of George 
Herbert,”’ all of which were illustrated by Birket 
Foster. Messrs. Kent & Co. brought out “ The Merrie 
Days of England,” edited by E. Macdermott, and pro- 
fusely illustrated by Gilbert, Foster and others. A 
few of these gift-books were published at the beginning 
of the next decade, but the war between the North 
and South greatly affected their sale in America, and 
there was no further demand for them in this country. 
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SURTEES 


“* Jorrocks’s Jaunts and Jollities’’ and ‘“‘ The Analysis of 
the Hunting Field.” By R. S. Surtees. 2 vols., 
£3 10s. the set. (Eyre & Spottiswoode.) 


Messrs. Eyre and Spottiswoode have completed their 
fine reissue of the works of R. S. Surtces (ten volumes 
were published last year} by these two additional volumes. 
This is as it should be, for many of the collected editions 
of the sporting novelist have not included Jorrocks at 
the outset of his immortal career, a strange omission 
because Jorrocks is the very touchstone of a taste for the 
Surteesian philosophy or envisagement of life. Indeed, as 
his own counsel expressed it in the famous lawsuit, ‘‘ Not 
to know Jorrocks is indeed to argue oneself unknown.” 
Jorrocks is at his best in the ‘‘ Jaunts and Jollities,”’ and 
as the years go on he is increasingly reckoned as one of the 
great figures of fiction and almost a rival of Pickwick 
himself in the pantheon of the Immortals. It is a debat- 
able point whether the success of ‘‘ Jorrocks’s Jaunts and 
Jollities” in 1831 caused Seymour, the artist, and Chapman 
and Hall, the publishers, to evolve the idea of the work 
destined to become ‘“‘ The Pickwick Papers.” Certainly 
there are many things in Dickens’s comic masterpiece 
which echo incidents and phrases in Surtees’s: but I must 
not embark, in a short review, on this stormy sea of con- 
tention, for the subject is one which ever infuriates 
ardent Dickensians. 

‘* Jorrocks’s Jaunts and Jollities’’ appeared serially in 
the New Sporting Magazine, and it was not until seven 
years later, 1838, that the sketches were issued in volume 
form, with twelve illustrations by Phiz, now an excessively 
rare book. The second edition (1843) displayed the fifteen 
admirable illustrations in colour by Henry Alken senior, 
and it is these pictures that are now reproduced, though I 
wish the publishers had added the sixteenth plate, ‘‘ Jor- 
rocks’s Hunt Breakfast,” which was an excellent illus- 
tration to the third edition of 1869 (particularly as the 
text of 1869, which contains two additional episodes, has 
been used), for this picture is the most characteristic of 
the set, showing the kitchen at Great Coram Street with 
all the comforting appurtenances of the roaring fire and 
the cuisine in preparation for that wonderful breakfast 
of a giant ham, huge Bologna sausage, nine eggs, two 
pyramids of muffins, half a pork-pie, ‘“‘ while a dozen 
kidneys were spluttering on a spit before the fire; and 
Betsey held a gridiron covered with mutton-chops on the 
top.” As I have indicated, this work contains Jorrocks’s 
first appearance; his second was in ‘‘ Handley Cross, or 
the Spa Hunt” (1843); and his third was in “‘ Hillingdon 
Hall, or the Cockney Squire ’’ (1843-4), but by this date the 
grocer, with his “‘ large bay-window of a corporation,”’ had 
become a country gentleman and in the process lost a little 
of bis humorous pristine. fire. It is in ‘‘ Jorrocks’s Jaunts 
and Jollities’’ that his classic phrases bloomed—*‘* The 
Sport of Kings”; ‘‘ Punctuality is the politeness of 
princes ’’; ‘‘I leaves the flowers of speech to them as is 
better acquainted with botany.’’ The book is an inimit- 
able picture of lighter life in the time of William’ the 
Fourth, with the Cockneys reversing their ‘“W’s’”’ and ‘‘V’s,” 
which refutes the contention of some philologists that this 
was a long bygone mode of speech revived by Dickens for 
the use of his Wellers. It is true that there is evidence of 
Londoners remarking in 1770 ‘‘ Vot vill the vurld say ’”’: 
but even seventy years after that date the “‘ w”’ can be found 
as ‘‘v”’ in printed ballads. One could write a volume of 
commentary on the modes and habits of 1830 revealed in 
this panorama of fun both in England and abroad. 

The second volume, ‘‘ The Analysis of the Hunting 
Field ’’ (1846), reprinted from Bell's Life in London, was 
a souvenir of the winter of 1845-6, ‘‘ the best hunting 
season of modern times,”’ and its attraction to-day lies in 
the splendid colour illustrations of Henry Alken, which, 
with their lovely little landscape backgrounds, convey all 
the picturesque glamour of the chase without its abomin- 
able cruelties. 


S. M. Ettis. 
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JOHN GILPIN IN PICTURE 


Some Illustrators of Cowper’s Famous Poem 


HE twenty-sixth day of November, nineteen hundred 

and thirty-one, marked the bicentenary of Cow- 

per’s birth. As autumn days do not lend themselves to 
outdoor function, the more elaborate commemorative 
ceremonies were held in June last, in the quiet little 
town of Olney. On this occasion the world of letters 
was well represented. A 
poet laureate spoke from the 
platform; a famous dean 
occupied the pulpit, whilst 
that veteran in Cowper 


By 
H. T. Kirby 


engraving on the title page. This tiny picture (it is 
only about two inches in diameter) is by Westall, 
engraved by Fox, and looks—as copperplates of that 
age do look—delightfully soft and mellow. The inci- 
dent shown is that unhappy moment when John’s 
steed, alarmed by the “ hee-haw ” of an ass, bolts back 
to town. Both hat and wig 
have been dislodged by the 
prancings of the milk-white 
animal, and the calender— 
hand on thigh—gazes in 


research—Mr. Thomas 
Wright—lectured on his 
favourite subject. Nor did 
the younger generation fail 
to play their part. School 
children of Olney and 
Weston Underwood made 
the market-place ring with 
the tuneful melodies of “‘ God 
moves in a mysterious way ” 
and “Oh! for a closer 
walk with God ’”’—fine old 
hymns whose authorship is 
too frequently forgotten— 
whilst the girls of a High 
School performed a play 
based on the friendship of 
Cowper and Mrs. Unwin. 


COWPER. 
JOHN GILPIN 


Away went Gilpin and ewny 
Went Gilpows hat and wie 

He Jost them soomer than at first 
Tee why! they were too big 


astonishment at the hurried 
departure of his friend. 
Slightly earlier than 
the above edition (probably 
about 1800) appeared an 
engraving after Stothard. 
Whether this was ever really 
intended for book illustration 
cannot be said, as the subject 
was taken from a painting, 
but it duly appeared in a 
volume of Cowper’s works, 
with the name of Rolls as 
engraver. In contradiction 
to Westall’s white horse, 
Gilpin now rides a coal-black 
one. He has just passed the 
“Bell” on the inward 


But all do not like hymns, 
and there are those who 


journey, and is pursued by 
four horsemen. The chase 


object to speeches, yet there 
was one item which pleased 
everyone, for the great 
John Gilpin actually 
appeared in person, and once 
again essayed his classic 
ride. 
became the “ Bell” for the 
day, and one and all joined 
riotously in the merriment. Since Gilpin has always 
been such a popular figure it would not be uninteresting 
to deal with some of the illustrated editions of the 
poem. To see what manner of man John was: how 
the various artists pictured the gallant steed, and, in 
short, to find out how far the painted or graved story 
agrees with that already formed mentally. 

Nearly everyone knows the poem first appeared in 
the pages of a newspaper—The Public Advertiser—to be 
precise, in the year 1782, but there is no doubt it was 
almost immediately afterwards published in book form 
(either legitimately or by pirated issues) and it seems 
certain that the first pictured editions would be in the 
shape of chap-books. Indeed Hugo, an expert on the 
matter, thinks Thomas Bewick may have engraved a 
book of this type. But chap-books, though interesting 
from an evolutionary point of view, possess small 
artistic value, and the fact that Gilpin cannot be shown 
as he appeared to such readers is not to be deplored. 

In an edition published by Sharpe in 1823 there is an 


Westall’s Study of Gilpin. 


Sharpe was noted for the excellence of his illustrated 

- ss ae and he must, at one time or another 

The local Bull ave engaged all the principal artists and engravers of 
the day to work for him. 


however does not appear to 

be fierce, for the postboy, at 

any rate, seems to be in- 
-  dulging in private argument 
with a companion rather 
than trying to arrest the 
progress of the runaway. 
Even Gilpin himself does not 
seem unduly disturbed, and 
the only real excitement comes from Mrs. Gilpin, who 
waves frantically from the balcony of the inn. It is 
not Stothard at his best, for his art—if the terms are 
allowable—was feminine rather than masculine: for 
vigour he offers grace, whilst for robust rough-and- 
tumble he prefers ordered movement. 

Cruikshank illustrated a ‘“‘ John Gilpin” in 1828, 
The edition was very popular and was reissued later. 
Published by Tilt, it included six wood engravings— 
the cutting of which was undertaken by such craftsmen 
as Thompson, Branson, Wright, Slader and White. 
Thackeray had a great opinion of these pictures and 
concludes an eulogy with the words: “‘ Happy are 
the children of all ages who have such a ballad and 
such pictures as this in store for them.” One of the 
best of the series perhaps is that showing the start 
from Town. The chaise has stopped a few doors away 
from the shop (to clear any charges of pride !), and the 
postboy assists a very bulky Mrs. Gilpin into the equip- 
age. John—in the background—reluctantly dismounts 
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as customers approach his shop. A coach, with mounted 
footmen, clatters down the street, whilst numerous 
hanging signs (amongst which can be seen that of 
Gilpin) project far across Cheapside. Horses were 
never Cruikshank’s strong point, nor is John’s steed 
any exception, but the pictures on the whole are 
quaintly attractive. Although engraved on wood the 
style of the designs suggest that Cruikshank’s hand 
already yearned for the etching needle. 

Comparatively little is known of Cruikshank’s uncle 
Percy, save that he was esteemed a capable artist, 
and he has no place in the “ Dictionary of National 
Biography.”’ However he has a claim on our notice, 
for he adorned Cowper’s poem in an unusual panoramic 
form. Unfortunately the book is now rare, but it was 
made up of some twenty plates in colour, besides a 
coloured cover. Although Percy lacked both the 
fertility of invention and power of design possessed by 
his nephew, the pictures are not without merit. 

Great as the sixties undoubtedly were in the annals 
of book illustration they did not give us any notable 
“ Gilpins.” An edition published by Longmans, Green 
& Co. in 1868 (in quarto) is curiously unattractive. 
Fitz-Cook is the artist and his efforts were engraved 
on wood by Whymper. Although the engraver has 
much good work to his credit, the designer has no 
reputation that can be traced. Nor would he have 
achieved one on these illustrations, for they rarely rise 
above the mediocre. Three years earlier there had 
been an edition published by Simpkins with illustrations 
by C. A. Doyle, but this volume also does not call for 
comment. 

Singularly poor too were the editions of Moxon and 
Nimmo. Moxon’s ‘“ Cowper” had as artist Thomas 
Seccombe, who gives us a “Gilpin” picture on the 
title page. The scene chosen is taken from the words : 


And all and each that passed that way 
Did join in the pursuit.” 


Both hat and wig—which were lost immediately John 
left the calender’s (and long before any pursuit began) — 
are shown as just falling away. The bottles—although 
we know they had been smashed on the outward journey 
—appear unbroken. Add to this the fact that the 
saddle lacks its complementary stirrups, and it can 
then be gathered that Seccombe’s study of the poem 
was not deep! Nimmo’s edition has two “ Gilpin” 
plates. Both are drawn by “H.C.” and engraved by 
Paterson, but neither represent anything beyond 
ordinary hack-work. 

After this indifferent work it is a genuine pleasure to 
come to the name of Randolph Caldecott, who stands 
—withaut fear of competition—as the greatest illus- 
trator of Cowper’s poem. With its companion, “ The 
House that Jack Built,” ‘‘ John Gilpin” formed the 
first pair of the famous “ Picture Books” that so 


entertained both children and grown-ups of last cen- - 


tury. Published in 1878, the success of the book was 
(to quote Blackburn) “‘ beyond expectation ” : nor was 
ever success more deserved. Caldecott’s method— 
that of strong outline supported by flat colour—was 
not new ; it had just been used by Walter Crane (whose 
“Picture Books” were produced a trifle earlier), and 
was also to be used too in the manufacture of those 
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delightful “‘ Greenaway ” children; but its effect was 
charming. Moreover it contained no artistic subtleties 
to puzzle the non-technical. 

Caldecott makes John a pleasant figure, likeable and 
homely. The contented Gilpin, smoking his church- 
warden (with wifely arm on his shoulder) in the first 
picture, is recaptured in the final illustration, which 
shows John embracing his loving spouse—whilst over 
her shoulder he contrives a most prodigious wink to us 
—his beholders. Nor are the intervening pictures less 
good. Betty, as she assists the bold linendraper into 


ig water-colour drawing hangs in the Victoria and Albert Museum, South Kensi - 
It is very interesting as being the original sKetch for the double-page illustration 0: 
“John Gilpin” Picture Book of 1878. 


(Reproduced by permission of the Director, Victoria and Albert Museum, South Kensington.) 


his “‘long red cloak,” looks undeniably attractive, 
and sympathy is felt for the dainty lady whose dress 
—when John “threw the wash about ’’—is. so be- 
spattered with dirt, but the tour de force is undoubtedly 
the double-page illustration in the middle of the book. 
This shows John, mounted on a powerful bay, as having 
just passed through the turnpike gate and settling 
down, very grimly, to his uncomfortable journey. . Hat 
and wig have gone, stirrups have been lost, but the 
precious stone bottles (with their “‘ curling ears”) are 
as yet intact. Geese fly cackling before the onslaught, 
and a tribe of barking dogs follow after. People— 
alarmed at the noise—run to window, door and garden 
gate, whilst a small child tumbles face-downwards in 
its hurry to escape the mad rush. A picture few can 
pass without chuckling audibly ! 

It is interesting to study the original sketch for this 
illustration, and as this was secured by the Victoria 
and Albert Museum at a sale of Caldecott relics, we can 
fortunately reproduce it. Although the main features 
of the later picture can be clearly seen, it will be noticed 
that the background differs materially ; also that the 
ranks of the canine followers have been augmented in 


the later production. Before leaving this artist the 
cover of the “‘ John Gilpin ’” book should be mentioned, 
as its embellishment is clever. John is seen early in 
his mad career with his fine cloak still unloosed. A 
signpost (behind which a damsel shelters) bears the 
indication that the book is “One of Randolph Calde- 
cott’s Picture Books,” whilst a small dog, tearing along 
to enjoy the fun, bears the letters “ R. C.” on its collar. 

Just before the close of the century—in 1898 to be 
precise—a worthy “ John Gilpin’ came from Aldine 
House. It formed one of a series of “ Illustrated 
English Poems,” 
and was illustrated 
by Mr. C. E, 
Brock. The _ sur- 
name alone, whether 
preceded by the 
initials ‘ H. M.” 
er @& 
sufficient to ensure 
fine workmanship, 
and carries with 
it the assurance 
that both period 
and costume will 
be accurately shown. 
True, the work 
lacks the boldness 
of Caldecott, nor is 
there the same 
economy of line, 
yet it is one of the 
best editions pub- 
lished. Dainty in- 
deed is the little 
Miss Gilpin, who 
(in the picture 


spouse discuss the 
intended holiday) 
leans down from 
her tall chair to feed her black cat from a spoon. Whilst 
as for excitement what can be more alarming than the 
graphic record of John’s passage through the turnpike 
gate? The horse rears and kicks up its hind legs 
madly: a tethered goat jumps about in dismay and a 
fluffy-legged hen hurries her chicks:out of harm’s way. 
Nor is the inevitable small boy forgotten. 

No less an important person than “ Mr. Punch” 
has chronicled Gilpin’s great ride, for in that famous 
geography book of ‘‘ County Songs ” (under the heading 
of Bucks) Mr. Shepard’s facile pen again brings John 
to life. In the comparison between the two poets of 
the county ‘“‘ E. V. L.” reminds us of the one who— 


“in placid Olney, 
On daily things spread gold, 
Turned Gilpin to a centaur, 
And Homer’s tale retold.” 


But where two or three are in discussion—especially if 
they include that mysterious ‘‘ man in the street ’—it 
will not be Homer’s name that is oftenest on the 
tongue ! 


where John and his 
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Cruikshank’s *‘ John Gilpin” was first published 
in 1828, but the edition from which this illus- 
tration is reproduced is that of 1832. It contains 
six woodcuts, engraved by such craftsmen as 
Thompson, Branson, etc. ThacKeray thought 
highly of these pictures. Close study of the 
designs shows that CruikKkshank’s hand already 
yearned towards the etching needle. 


The “ Aldine House” edition of “John Gilpin” 
formed part of “The Illustrated English Poems”’ 
series, a series of which that indefatigable 
“Everyman,” Mr. Ernest Rhys, was the editor. 
Shown here is the scene where John and his 
spouse discuss the projected holiday. It is a 
charming domestic scene, little Miss Gilpin 
particularly being a delightful figure. 
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From “‘ WUTHERING HEIGHTS,” HE DIED QUIETLY IN HIS CHAIR 


By EMILY BRONTE. ONE OCTOBER EVENING. 
(Duckworth). A woodcut by Clare Leighton. 
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NEW CATALOGUES 


There is a fine and interesting new catalogue from the 
Rare Book Department of the Foyles. 1 find in it some 
very attractive books, and every one of them is marked at 
a price that bears out my belief that this is the ideal time 
to buy. The list is an admirable one, and covers every 
kind of book in a dozen or more different subjects. The 
modern first editions listed are a seductive gathering. 
Besides these, there is an intriguing collection of association 
items. The making of association books, as you may have 
judged from myearlier articles, is an alluring occupation, 
and some of those mentioned in the Foyle list are par- 
ticularly attractive. It is decidedly a catalogue worth 
getting. 

From the firm of James Tregaskis & Son comes a 
valuable catalogue of some two hundred items dealing 
with books on farming and country life. Here you have 
a list of special interest, and although I know next to 
nothing about the subjects, I found the reading of it most 
entertaining. There must be many readers, especially 
interested in these things, who will be glad to know of 
this catalogue recently issued by Messrs. Tregaskis. It 
is their nine hundred and ninety-eighth catalogue ! 

The Blackwell catalogues this month are devoted to 
English poetry, drama and other literature, principally of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and a “ Fifteenth 
Miscellany of Secondhand Books.”’ As might be expected 
of anything that is associated with Messrs. Blackwell, the 
catalogues are admirably arranged, and contain many rare 
items. In the former list, I notice such things as some 
fine editions of Congreve, Ben Jonson’s “ Cataline His 
Conspiracy”’ (1674), £2 2s., and a group of Andrew Lang’s 
books, Goldsmith’s ‘‘ The Life of Richard Nash, of Bath, 
Esq.,”’ £10 1os., and many other delectable works. 

I have again to call attention, very happily, to ‘‘ Another 
Seven-and-Six ”’ catalogue, sent out by Messrs. Ingpen & 
Stonehill. Some time since I especially mentioned a 
similar list issued by this firm, and the new one is extra- 
ordinarily attractive for every kind of book collector. 
The list is in three parts : first editions of modern authors, 
sixteenth to twentieth century authors, including many 
first editions, and first editions of romantic authors. 
Here 1s again an instance of the low standard of current 
prices. There are dozens of books herein which all of us 
would wish to possess. It is also a very carefully prepared 
catalogue. 

The new catalogue recently distributed by Messrs. P. J. & 
A. E. Dobell, which is so nicely printed, has in it more 
than nine hundred entries. Always—and I have had the 
same experience for years past—the Dobell list is of books 
well arranged and set out. This new one is up to their 
usual high standard. The items are offered “‘ at low prices 
to effect a clearance.’’ Some are old and some are more or 
less modern books, but all are well worth consideration. 
It is a good miscellaneous catalogue, and I find it some- 
what difficult to pick out any of them. Shelley items, 
editions of Byron, rare pamphlets, sporting books, and a 
great and varied number of other books are to be found 
in this catalogue. 

“Books from Famous Presses ”’ is the title of the most 
recent catalogue issued by Messrs. Maggs Bros. It covers 
books published during the fifteenth to the twentieth 
century. Of course it is a magnificent catalogue and 
equal in standard to all those other valuable ones that 
I have described in other articles of mine. The Maggs 
catalogues are of unending attraction, and the present 
one is no exception. There have been so many presses 
in the past that a catalogue of this character has a double 
value. Bibliographically it is of immense value, for it 
gives us an exhaustive list of the presses. In addition 
there are no less than one thousand two hundred and forty- 
seven books recorded. Messrs. Maggs’s catalogues are 
always so thoroughly prepared that the facts and descrip- 
tions may without question be relied upon. I don’t think 
I can recall so complete a catalogue of this kind. Moreover, 
to make its value even greater, there is appended an 
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excellent index of the authors, as well as an 
index of printers and presses. Many of the 
works enumerated are of considerable value, and 
a number are of modest price. I am glad indeed 
to have this catalogue, both for its literary interest 
and for bibliographical reference. It is a highly 
desirable catalogue and I dare say it will soon 
go out of print. 

Bernard Halliday sends me two lists, Nos. 140 
and 141. Good ones too. Both deal with books 
and manuscripts, Americana, and include im- 
portant items of Dickens, Kipling, Shelley and no 
end of other things. Then there are two from 
Davis & Orioli. One is of a more or less general 
character, and the other is a brief list of modern 
first editions. Here again the prices are *‘ reduced.”’ 
In looking through this one, I agree that the 
prices are low. Barrie, Coppard, Bridges 
(‘‘ Testament of Beauty,”’ £2 5s.), Ronald Firbank ; 
A. P. Herbert and so on. 

The Surrey Bookshop catalogue this month 
is of a general kind. It has given me a 
kindly hour of good reading. For {£50 it is 
possible to buy a very nice edition of Chester- 
field’s ‘‘ Letters to His Son.’’ But there are a 
large number of smaller-priced books—such as 
Montaigne’s Essays, 3 vols., calf (1759), £3; 
Bacon’s Essays (1701), 12s. 6d. ; Byron’s ‘‘ Childe 
Harold’s Pilgrimage”’ (1818), 15s.; Drummond’s 
“Satires of Persius” (1797),4s.; Hooker’s Works 
(1682), 30s., and similar works. Mr. J. D. Miller 
sends me a very good catalogue. Mr. Miller’s 
catalogues are ever attractive, and in this new 
one—as usual so nicely printed and arranged— 
there are such excellent items as a fine uncut 
copy, in original boards, of Lamb & White’s 
“Original Letters of Sir John Falstaff’ (1796), 
£21, and a splendid group of “ firsts”’ of A. P. 
Herbert’s works, an unusually fine copy in cloth 
of A. A. Milne’s ‘* Lovers in London,”’ signed, for 
£10 tos.; for £30 a unique copy of that splendid story 
by Eden Phillpotts, ‘‘ Children of the Mist,” and a lot of 
other,good things. 


Hushsa-Bye, Baby. 
By Edith Sitwell. 
Wood engraving by John Austen. 
From(“Poets"in Pinafores,” by A. B. Cooper (Alston Rivers). 


The Children were nestled 
all snug in their beds. 


From “ The Night Before Christmas.” By Clement C. Moore, LL.D. Illustrated by Arthur Rackham. 


(Harrap) 


In this catalogue I notice too, among some good 
“moderns,” that the first edition of Sylva Norman’s 
“Cat Without Substance,” which was recently highly 
praised by the editor of THz Bookman, has already risen 
to 12s. 6d.; the catalogue contains some interesting 
autographs and some antique maps. Atlases, maps and 
sea-charts from the fifteenth to the twentieth century 
form the subject of Francis Edwards’s catalogue 542. I 
advise readers to send for this magic-provoking 
booklet. J. R. Allen have a good list of new books at 
reduced prices, and Ellis an intriguing selection of 
historical autographs. 


As I am finishing these notes there finds its way to 
my desk a particularly interesting catalogue from Messrs. 
Grafton & Co. It is a list of curious and out-of-the-way 
books. One sometimes hears of other similar catalogues, 
but this is one of real curious books, and I found it vastly 
attractive from beginning to end. It is just that kind of 
catalogue one might expect from “‘ Frank Hamel.” The 
reader will find it of unusual interest, and worth while 
securing. It entertained me quite a long time, and I am 
glad it came along. Another last minute list is a tiny 
one, called “‘ The Booklover,” issued by Albert E. Page, 
of Bournemouth. 
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ANNOTATED LIST OF RECENT 
BOOKS FOR THE COLLECTOR 


By Denis Botterill 


. Forrest Reid: “‘ Uncle Stephen.” 

. Norman Douglas: “ Paneros.” 

Herbert Read: ‘‘ The Meaning of Art.” 

“The Poems of Laurence Binyon.” 2 vols. 

. Ford Madox Ford: “ Return to Yesterday.” 

. Gordon Craig: ‘‘ Ellen Terry and Her Secret Self.” 
. Frank Harris: ‘“‘ Bernard Shaw.” 


NOTES 


1. Mr. Reid strengthens my belief that it is the work 
of the quiet and not unduly boosted author that stands 
the greater chance of survival. ‘‘ Uncle Stephen ”’ makes 
the work of some of our present-day masters seem very 
indifferent. 


2. Here is a writer who is master of his craft. Right 
or wrong, there are few so consistently readable. I was 
first attracted to ‘‘ Paneros ” by the loud disgust of several 
eminent critics. 


3. Mr. Read’s theories are as interesting as his scholar- 
ship is sound. I think he will be remembered long after 


flashier critics have disappeared. 


4. I welcome this tribute to one of the best poets of 
the day. Nor do I forget the delight with which I read 
“The Sirens’ some years ago. That delight cost me a 
very hard-come-by guinea and a half. I have never 
regretted it. 

5. Despite the fact that this is recommended by the 
Book Society, it is an intensely interesting and vital 
piece of work. Although it can hardly reach a premium 
(the published price is 18s.) it will probably find its way 
on to the shelves of many collectors—at least the shelves 
of those who are not entirely mercenary in their collecting. 


6 and 7. These harmless and sometimes illuminating 
literary agreements and disagreements are often profitable 
to writer and collector, although it is difficult to see what 
their value is in the perspective of time. Mr. Craig’s 
book is magnificent, but I doubt whether I shall think 
the same of the Harris-Shaw combine which is not on 
the market at the time of writing. 


AN AMALGAMATION 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons, Ltd., announce that their Old 
and Rare Book Department has amalgamated with the 
well known Antiquarian Book and Print business of 
A. Maurice & Company, which was established in 1892. 
The combined business will be conducted in enlarged 
premises at 23, Bedford Street, under the distinctive name 
of Nattali & |Maurice, Ltd. Mr. Harkness, formerly 
manager of this department, is now associated in the 
directorship of the new company with Mr. H. Child, who 
has been the manager of Messrs. Maurice for the past 
eighteen years, and is a specialist in old prints and extra- 
illustrated books. 
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THE RARE BOOK WORLD DURING 


By Norau 


A leading member of the London Book Trade suggested, 
when I mentioned the subject of this article, that I should 
request the editor to have my reflections enclosed in a 
black border! True it is that business has been extremely 
bad during the past season and booksellers have been 
forced in many cases to revalue their stocks, bought at 
the high prices prevailing during the last few years, and 
to catalogue them at a greatly depreciated figure. This 
is the same story that has obtained in the Stock Markets. 
A spirit of speculation, foreign to the peaceful processes 
of book collecting, put money in many pockets during 
the boom seasons of 1927 to 1929, and the common sense 
reaction setting in, results have been lamentable in many 
directions. To the wise collector the present is a good 
“‘ buying market,”’ and rare books, selected on their merits, 
are a wise investment. 

The curious fact about the year just ending is that, 
although booksellers all over the world reported a falling-off 
of business, the auction-rooms have not made a bad showing. 
In spite of some forced liquidations and a resulting reluct- 
ance on the part of owners of good material to take a 
chance in an uncertain market, good sales have been held, 
and purchasers have been as anxious as ever to buy really 
first-rate items. The slump, so far as rare books are 
concerned, affected one class of collecting: Modern First 
Editions, excluding those of association interest, for which 
there is a growing demand. Americana of all types were 
steadily in demand; Incunabula, being in a class apart, 
owing to their uniquely scholastic appeal, were little 
affected by the storm, while Illustrated and Sporting 
Books and Manuscripts of genuine interest more than held 
their own. Limited Press books suffered, but a practice 
which started in good faith has been much abused. The 
day of the Limited Edition “‘ racket”’ is over. The pro- 
ducts of the world-famous presses, such as the Nonesuch, 
the Ashendene, the Shakespeare Head and the Random 
House publications, on the other side, will speedily recover 
from a temporary set-back. 

A careful survey of the English and American auction 
fields during the period under review leads to some interest- 
ing conclusions. The main conclusion is the interdepen- 
dence of the two countries, in the case of books, at least. 
With some notable exceptions, reactions in book collecting 
in the United States make themselves immediately felt 
in the London market. The exceptions are Americana, 
which in the nature of things are not often publicly offered 
in London, and a few essentially English tastes, which 
are catered for exclusively on this side of the water. The 
situation is further complicated by the fact that, at the 
present time, the bigger American dealers have represen- 
tatives in England, and many sales at the British auction 
rooms are made direct to them. Also there are still col- 
lectors and dealers who are courageous enough to back 
their own tastes, and even the commercially minded among 
them are buying to hold rather than for immediate sale. 
There are also cases of definite commissions for a given 
article, which affect the auction prices and make com- 
parison a difficult matter. 

The British and American markets therefore being inter- 
dependent, our survey must necessarily combine the two. 
The French, German and Italian auction houses should 
be included, but few English books or manuscripts are 
offered in those markets, and it is with books written in 
English that we are chiefly concerned. 


1931 


NICHOLLS 


Taking the best known modern British authors, we 
find that practically all first editions have decreased in 
value since the halcyon days of 1927 to 1929. Barrie is 
down, except in the case of very rare items, such as “‘ Scot- 
land’s Lament” (1895), of which only twelve copies were 
privately printed; this fetched $340—at the American 
Art Association (Anderson Galleries), on January 7th 
this year, as against $75—in February, 1930. An out- 
standing modern book, Blackmore’s ‘“‘ Lorna Doone,” has 
suffered a depreciation, which one may hope is only tem- 
porary. From {140 in May, 1929, it has fallen to £22 in 
March, 1930, but, to make the picture slightly more rosy, 
a presentation copy of the same book, in excellent condi- 
tion, realised $825 in New York at the beginning of the 
year. Conrad prices, except for specially inscribed or 
presentation copies, are not high on either side of the 
Atlantic—there seems to be a hesitation in this case, as 
if bookmen were not yet quite sure of his enduring fame. 
Dickens has risen on both shores, the $13,000 paid by 
Mr. Jerome Brooks in January last for a perfect ‘‘ Pick- 
wick”’ being the sensation of the season, and his lesser 
writings have kept to a uniform and slightly increasing 
level. 

The great Victorians have arrived in the Rare Book 
World, and the signs are that they will remain. Forster’s 
Life joined in the general rise, and fetched $725 in 
Januarv last, as against $700 at ‘the Kern sale, a slight in- 
crease but a notable one. The same story holds good of all 
the moderns—down, except for exceptional material: Kip- 
ling is down, even for such outstanding items as ‘‘ Depart- 
mental Ditties’? (Lahore, 1886), in original wrappers— 
$1,025 in March, 1930, back to $875 and $925 in January 
of this year. ‘Letters of Marque” (Allahabad, 1891) 
however shows an advance at $290. Strangely enough, the 
pirated editions, which were hailed with delight in New 
York when they were “ discovered,’’ do not seem to be 
holding their ground, which is morally, if not commercially, 
satisfactory. Space does not permit of any extensive delving 
into other prices; Galsworthy is down, Shaw is down. 
Trollope keeps on a level, Lawrence is down and Milne, but 
Adam Smith’s ‘‘ Enquiry into the Nature and Causes of the 
Wealth of Nations’ (1776) fetched $400 in New York last 
January, and Wordsworth’s ‘“‘ Two Addresses to the Freet 
holders of Westmorland’”’ (Kendal, 1818) tipped the scale 
at $500 in the same city. 

Americana remained high, interest in the historical 
letters of Washington, Franklin, Lincoln and William 
Penn showing no decrease. The Nathaniel Hawthorne 
Association items offered in a sale in New York last April 
fetched notable prices, the highest being $3,100 paid for 
a letter from Herman Melville to Mrs. Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
acknowledging praise of ‘‘ Moby Dick.’’ The same sale gave 
proof of the continued interest in Mark Twain. A record 
price was that fetched by Cooper’s “‘ Last of the Mohicans” 
— $3,200. 

The latest sensation in the London Book World is the 
price paid by Dr. Rosenbach for some interesting Cruik- 
shank offerings. There was evidence of a growing demand 
in this field, and it is well known on both sides of the 
Atlantic that the Rosenbach motto is or should be : “‘ What 
I want, I have.’’ With these and similar encouraging 
instances before us, perhaps we shall not need that black 
border after all ! 
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For the Writers of —To-morrow 


THE PLA Y—II 
By Alfred Dunning 


Assuming your theme to be satisfactory, your first 
question as a dramatist concerns the number of your 
acts. This in essence is a choice between one and three. 
There is really no difference except in quantity. The 
quality, and the demands made on your artistic judgment 
and ability, will be much the same in either case. 

First consider the requirements of your theme. If it 
is of the kind which “ evolves ’’—that is, requires con- 
siderable changes in time and place for the building-up 
of incident and characterisation, the three-act play will 
probably be needed to express it. If, on the other hand, 
you have followed short story principles and are to drama- 
tise the events of some ‘ psychological moment,’ the 
one-act play will probably prove the better medium. 


Photo: New York Times. 


“ Wide World.” 
From “ Which World: Which Way,” by Ernst Toller (Sampson Low). 


It is this latter which I suggest you attempt as a be- 
ginning. True, from a commercial point of view a good 
three-act play is more likely to be produced than is a 
one-act, but in case you are inclined to allow this fact 
to bias your decision, let me add that with inexperienced 
playwrights, work written to fit commercial requirements 
seldom succeeds. For the present at least, you will be 
well advised to concentrate on achieving an artistic, even 
if uncommercial, success. 

And now for the actual writing. Whatever the length 
of your play, it is essential that you write “‘ theatre.” 
There ig no recipe for the creation of successful—that is, 
convincjng—dialogue, but a few pointers may assist yeu. 

In the first place write out your theme as a story, taking 
care that your sub-climaxes and final crisis come at proper 
intervals. Take even greater pains to ensure that they 
are capable of being depicted either in action or speech— 
in something that is, which can be staged. 

Next set to work to translate your story into terms of 
dialogue. At this point, it is as well to become oblivious 
to everything except the one fact that your lines must 
sound natural. How do people speak? Not always as 
grammatically as some would-be dramatists make them. 
How many of us, in answer to the question ‘‘ Who is 
there ?’’ reply, ‘‘ It is I’ ?—and how many of us answer, 
“It’s me’’? Never be afraid, in writing your dialogue, 
to “‘improve’”’ it by turning it into bad grammar—that 
is, into colloquial English. 

Of course, this does not mean that you should 
merely write bad English. But you must realise that 
spoken English is very different from written, and that 


Russian Peasants. 


it is the former which is used in dramatic literature. To 
differentiate between the two kinds, listen carefully to a few 
broadcast talks, and you will soon find that it is possible to 
distinguish between those read from a manuscript and those 
which, in part at least, are spoken in an extempore manner. 

As an additional aid to dialogue writing, actually speak 
each line as you set it down, Mould and remould it until 
you have attained the exact shade of colloquialism re- 
quired for the particular character speaking—remembering 
that there are as many kinds of colloquialism as there 
are types of individual. Play writing done by this method 
is perhaps slow—but it probably reaches success sooner 
than that by any other. 

If space allowed, I should like to consider in greater 
detail some other aspects of this great business of drama- 
tisation. As it is however, you must remain content with 
a few suggestions. One of these is not to forget that the 
chief business of an actor is to act. Do not therefore write 
a word more than is essential. Remember that a shrug, 
a grimace or a gesture (conveyed in a stage direction) 
may, in capable hands, signify more than several lines of 
dialogue. Extend this economy, not only to the number 
of your players, but to the number of their entrances and 
exits. Nothing is more irritating to an audience than 
a constant stream of players coming in and going out on 
the least pretext. Fix the attention of the audience on 
one central figure or theme, and do not distract or endanger 
it by side issues—unless, as in a “ thriller,’ they are there 
for a definite purpose and may thus be counted as part 
of the heart of the play. This consideration for the feelings 
of the audience leads to one final hint before the curtain 
rises on your play writing. Write as from the auditorium. 
Consider yourself a member of that audience for whom 
you are writing. Sit in the stalls rather than on a chair 
in the wings, and by so doing get the point of view of 
the man who, after all, is the final arbiter of any play— 
the man who has paid to see it. 

For Reading 

I have again only one book to suggest. It is a book 
which will give you a clear insight into the way a play 
‘“ works,’’ even though it does not, in the sense of last 
month’s book, tell you how to write the play. It is by 
the same author, William Archer, and its title is ‘‘ The 
Old Drama and the New.” 

Competition 

Is scenery, with “ effects’”” and so on, greatly to be 
desired in a play? Radio drama perforce dispenses with 
such things. Is radio-drama therefore any the poorer ? 
The talking film has a wider canvas than the stage. Is 
it therefore more convincing? Is Shakespearean drama 
improved by modern facilities for ‘“‘realism’’? Write 
a short essay discussing one or more of these points. 

Entries should be received at THE Bookman office 
not later than January Ist, 1932. A prize of books to 
the value of one guinea, to be chosen by the recipient, 
will be awarded for the best essay, which should not exceed 
five hundred words. 

Result of October Entries 

The prize for the October competition has been awarded 
to Gabriel F. Seal, 13, Plough and Harrow Road, Edg- 
baston, Birmingham. Certificates of merit have been 
sent to M. Cutts (Croydon), Elizabeth Myers (Preston), 
W. P. Grieve (Monkseaton), Ruth Shallard (Preston), 
Kathleen Hogben (Folkestone), Eleanor Nicol (Edinburgh), 
Yvonne Hallam (Nottingham), D. M. S. Irwin (Derby), 
C. E. C. Fraser (Liverpool), Doris Jude (Norbury) and 
J. Cornwell (Middlesbrough). 
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PRIZE COMPETITIONS 


Results of October Entries 


I.—OneE GuINEA for a counterblast to the author 
of the “ Elegy written in a Country Church- 
yard,” by one of the “ mute inglorious Mil- 
tons’’ who has unaccountably survived the 
publication of the poem, using the metre of 
the Elegy and not exceeding four stanzas, 
has been awarded to John E. Woods, 63, May- 
field Road, Earlsdon, Coventry, for the fol- 
lowing : 


Beneath that 
marble tomb, 
perhaps, may 
sleep 

Some squire, or 
manor lord of 
high degree. 

No more shall 
he upon his 
hunter leap 

To chase the 
flying fox 
across the lea. 


But, envy not 
the rich their 
proud estate, 

Their ling 
ancestral, nor 
their legends 
old ; 

Nor count it 
blame because 
it was their 
fate 

To have their 
names on 
storied page 
enrolled. 


Mock not their 
wands of 
office, nor 
despise 

Their decorative 
stars, awards 
of fame. 

If slow of growth your virtues, so likewise 

Your vices few entail less fear of shame. 


Can fulsome praise of some lost pearl again 
Create the talent spoiled, or spark divine ? 

Can mourning o’er a rose, that bloomed in vain, 
Reward e’en me for such poor skill as mine ? 


A Mute INGLoRIOUS MILTON.” 


We also highly commend the following, but especially 
M. McDonnell (Bothwell), for her excellent lines : 


‘“The cud of conscious platitude to chew 
Our lot forbade ”’ ; 


L. V. Upward (Hampstead), J. H. G. Gibbs (St. 
Lecnards-on-Sea), Mary J. Smith, M. A. (Edinburgh), 
Percy Darby (London, S.E.), A. M. Pollard (Leyland), 
Edward Adams-Ray (Stockholm), M. Cutts (Croydon), 
H. Swinburn Ward (London, S.W.), Fred B. Urquhart 
(Edinburgh), A. Clark (Edinburgh), Alice E. Collinge 
(Harwood), Alys Rodgers (Formby), B. M. Beard 
(Bexleyheath), E. M. Frampton (Wakefield), E. Davis 
(Dublin). 


From “ Gray's Elegy,” illustrated by Frank Adams (Medici). 


II.—HALF A GuINEA for the best Defence of Mixed 
Metaphors, in not more than 250 words has 
been awarded to L. V. Upward, 14, Lyndhurst 
Road, Hampstead, N.W.3, for the following : 


In DEFENCE OF MIXED METAPHORS. 


Those who lash themselves to the helm of a single meta- 
phor when breaking a lance in the lists of controversy, 
or ploughing the uneven ground of literary creation, show 
themselves lacking 
in imagination and 
breadth of outlook. 
True genius refuses 
to be shackled 
within the cage of 
convention, nor will 
it dance to the 
piping of gram- 
matical pundits. 
No; it soars into 
the empyrean, 
heeding neither the 
petty stones flung 
by mudlark critics, 
nor the angry roar 
of that soul-destroy- 
ing lion, public 
opinion. Why, then, 
should we not 
throw off the tram- 
mels of an outworn 
theory, produced, 
in all probability, by 
men with minds in- 
sufficiently elastic to 
cope with more 
than one idea within 
the limits of a short 
sentence ? Speech, 
whether spoken or 
written, was made 
by man for man; 
it must not be 
allowed to become 
his master; its 
rules and regulations 
must not be per- 
mitted to bid him 
halt there, go 
forward here, use this phrase in one place and that in 
another. Let us have free speech in its truest sense ; 
let us mingle our metaphors if we feel so disposed, so that 
budding talent, which, if properly tended, will blossom 
forth into genius, may not be strangled by red tape nor 
drowned in a flood of insensate prohibition. 


We also select for special commendation the entries 
of .E. Davies (Dublin), B. M. Beard (Bexleyheath), 
Emily E. Knox (Dublin), Marion Dawson (Weston- 
super-Mare), J. H. G. Gibbs (St. Leonards-on-Sea), 
Rev. Edwin T. Matthews (Calne). 


III.—Mrs. Piozzi called a day without sun, rain, wind 
and dust ‘‘a negative day.’”’ HALF A GUINEA is 
offered for the best list of six adjectives with 
their nouns which could be used to describe 
other aspects of the weather. 


Unfortunately none of the replies quite came up 
to the usual standard, but the Prize is awarded to 
B. Gibbs, 3, St. Matthew’s Gardens, St. Leonards-on- 
Sea, for the following : 
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Gerald Gould. 
A cartoon by Raphael Nelson. 


1. Poultice Weather. (Thundery.) 

2. A Champagne Morning. (Frost.) 

3. A Teetotal Day. (Thaw.) 

4. A Red-nosed Wind. 

5. Adhesive Heat. 

6. A Patchwork Day. (Sun and Rain.) 


We also commend those of John E. Woods (Earls- 
don), M. McDonnell (Bothwell), M. Cutts (Croydon), 
May,I. Murtagh (Leeds), Mrs. May Belben (Wimborne), 
Gladys G. Westmore (Rock Ferry). 


IV.—THREE New Books for the sender of the 
best quotation from twentieth-century English 
poetry applicable to any book advertised in 
this number have been awarded to B. M. 
Beard, 214, Broadway, Bexleyheath, Kent, for 
the following : 


WOMAN AND POLITICS. 
By THE DucHEss oF ATHOLL, M.P. (Philip Allan). 


““O give me Circumspection, Temperance, Thrift ; 
Take thou this lust of words, this fevered itching, 
And give me faith in darning, joy of stitching.” 


WickHamM, The Fresh Start. 
I also select for printing : 


CHAOS IS COME AGAIN. By CraupE Hovucuton. 
(Thornton Butterworth.) 
“‘ For Thine is 
Life is 
For Thine is the 
This is the way the world ends 
This is the way the world ends 
This is the way the world ends 
Not with a bang but a whimper.” 


T. S. Exrrot, The Hollow Men. 


SLEEPING ECHO. By CaTHErRINE M. VERSCHOYLE. 
(Macmillan.) 


“* What human thought, what words can overtake 
those echoes, or the silence that they make 


richer with its own quality of cool 
water immeasurably beautiful ? 


HUMBERT WOLFE, News of the Devil. 


(Fred B. Urquhart, 1, Fraser Grove, Wardie, 
Edinburgh.) 


BREAD. By WacceErt.” (Hopkinson.) 


“Eve ate of the apple that let in sin, 
Then did the troubles to men begin ; 
Had she ate but white bread there had been no Fall, 
So buy of the baker, and God mend all. 
Buy Bread!” 


KENNETH Hare, The Baker’s Street Cail. 


(B. Gibbs, 3, St. Matthew’s Gardens, St. Leonards- 


on-Sea.) 


V.—THE Bookman will be sent post free for twelve 


months to Mrs. F. C. Robertshaw, 11, Wayside 
Avenue, Woodlands, Harrogate. 


CROSSWORD No. 12. 
The Prize is awarded to Dr. Avril, 43, Acacia Road, 


N.W.8. 


“There were two of them, one on each side of Pity.” 
CoLEeripGE, To a Lady with Falconer’s 


Shipwreck. 


Competitions for December 


Answers to these Competitions (each on a separate 


sheet bearing name and address of sender) must be received 
by the Editor not later than January toth. A competitor 
may enter for all the Competitions, but must cut out the 
coupon and send this with each answer or group of answers, 
and address envelope : 


“The Prize Page,” THE Bookman, St. Paul’s House, 


Warwick Square, London, E.C.4. 


\ 
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Jeffery Farnol. 
A cartoon by Raphael Nelson, 
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SUPPLEMENT TO “ THE BOOKMAN,” 
CHRISTMAS, 1931 


From ‘‘GREEN OUTSIDE,” 
By ELIZABETH KIDBY. 


Illustration by REX WHISTLER 
Chatto & Windus). 


EXTREMELY NAUGHTY CHILDREN. 
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For Everybody 
WHAT DARE I THINK? Essays dy Julian Huxley. 7s. 6d. 


AN ACCOUNT OF FRENCH PAINTING: 
By Clive Bell. 7s. 6d. 
AN INNKEEPER’S DIARY: By John Fothergill. 7s. 6d. 
THE GARDENER’S CHAPBOOK : 
Edited by E. H. M. Cox. 7s. 6d. 
HUMOROUS VERSE: % Anthology by E. V. Knox. 3s. 6d. 
THE SONS OF MRS. AAB: 
A Novel by Sarah G. Millin. 7s. 6d. 
THE HEADLESS HOUND: Svsories by R.H. Mottram. 7s. 6d. 


THUNDER BELOW: 4 Novel by Thomas Rourke. 7s. 6d. 


— 
— 


WRITERS AT WORK: Portraits by Louise Morgan. 2s. 


For Children 


THE SPIDER’S PALACE: Swries by Richard Hughes. 6s. 
Illustrated by George Charlton 


GREEN OUTSIDE : Raymes by Elizabeth Godley. 6s. 
Illustrated by Rex Whistler 


LITTLE BLACK SAMBO: 
; A Story by Helen Bannerman. 2s. 6d. (and 1s. 6d.) - 
Illustrated by the Author 


All prices are net 


CHATTO & WINDUS 


97 & 99, ST. MARTIN’S LANE, LONDON, W.C.2 
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Competitors must please keep copies of their MSS., on the subject. HatF A GUINEA will be 
as the Editor cannot undertake to return them. The awarded for the best entry, which should not 
results will be announced in the February BOOKMAN. exceed 300 words. 

III.—Turee New Books for the sender of the 
THE PRIZES OFFERED THIS best quotation from twentieth-century English 
MONTH ARE: — aaeenee to any book advertised in this 


I.—A PRIZE OF ONE GUINEA is offered for the best 
patriotic appeal to “ Buy British ” which might 
have come from the pen of that Mr. A. C. Swin- 
burne who wrote “‘ The Armada.” The verses 
should not exceed twenty lines. 


II.—Assuming that Mr. Winston Churchill has been 
recently appointed to the Ministry of Fine Arts, COUPON for DECEMBER, 1931 


give an abstract of his first broadcast speech 


IV.—TuHE BookMAN will be sent post free for twelve 
months to the sender of the best suggestion 
for a competition. 


“THE BOOKMAN” CROSSWORD No. 14 


Solution to Crossword XIl 
33. Alternative. 
34. See. 
36. Bennett went there in 1900 and wrote many of his books 
SISIAIL INIT S there. 
P| 
LUES Down : 
Pp D H Ric 2. Commercial abbreviation. 
. She had to abandon Price for Mynors. 
EICIN AIRIF 5. Disaster to the express produced remarkably little of 
N N this. 
Re U T O}L. D 6. 8 across. 
S A RIA A 1 10. Bennett country. 
A T AINIA P 5 7] 11. Possessive. 
13. e inevitable third of a sequence of these is the turning- 
U R LIE A|P|T E point in a novel. 
ABH HIO|RIRIO'IR 15. Produces (20). 
E A U E. Ee j RIS 16. Wives grow this before their tale is told. 
18. Negative. 
R 6 HICIA/EIR L G 23. Madame Foucault’s efforts to ...a loan from Sophia 
SIKIU/LIL OIRIA LILI TIA D were for practical purposes successful. 
25. Character in ‘‘ The Old Wives’ Tale.” 
2 A LIB/ATIR O1S\S N 26. Like everything else in the Grand Babylon Hotel, it was 
handsome. (Jumble.) 
27. See 22. 
ARNOLD BENNETT By “ ProcrustEs ” 29. May 27th, 1867. 
33. 7 across, 
A prize of one guinea will be sent io the sender of a correct solution 35. Diphthong. 
who provides the best clue to 3 down. 
1. Mr. and Mrs. Earlforward occur in this. , N 
7. Preposition. E 
8. Initials of a character in three novels. 
9. See 22. 
rz, See 22. 
13. See 22. 
14. A Spaniard in Staffordshire ! s 


15. High-handed. 

17. Liable, as a Bennett novel showed, to 13 down. : 
19. Part of the Bible. a. 25 2e |2s 
20. See 22. 


19 


37 
2x. See 22. 
22. ‘‘ More sinned against than sinning.” To celebrate his vad 
death the thing to (21) was to (27) im (13 across) (11 = 7 
across) with a (31), (9), (20). ” 


24. The father of (4) was this. 

28. Published Bennett’s first contribution. 
30. Adverb. se 
31. Made in (10), 
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